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PBEFACE. 


elill and Lakhnao constituted, so to speak, tte wings of the 
hel army. Had the centre, represented loj Gwdlidr, gone 
ith the wings, it had fared badly with us. But, for the reasons 
have specially referred to in the concluding chapter, the 
lUtre remained sound long enough to enable us to concentrate 
le bulk of our forces on the two decisive points of the rebel 
ae. 

It was after Dehli had fallen and a severe blow had been 
salt at Lakhnao that we had to deal with the centre — a 
intre formidable indeed, but which the loyalty of Sindhid had 
jprived of much of its power and prestige. It is with the 
►ntest with that centre, carried on by Colonel Durand, Sir 
ugh Eose, Sir Eobei*t Napier, Generals Stuart, Roberts, Michel, 
id Whitlt)ok, Brigadiers Smith, Honner, Parke, Somerset, 
olonel Holmes, Beoher, and many others, that the military 
irtion of this volume mainly deals ; and I venture to affirm 
lat no jpart of this history is more remarkable for the display 
‘ capacity and daring by the generals, of courage and en- 
xrance by the men. It is a page of history which every 
nglishman will read with pride and satisfaction — with pride 
icause the deeds it records were heroic; with satisfaction 
icause many of the actors survive, ready, when they are called 
oon, to repeat their triumphs in other fields. 

But, important and full of interest as are the military records 
‘this volume, the political action it relates is certainly not less 
I. There was not a moment of more consequence to India than 
lat in which Lord Elphinstone had to decide whether he 
ould content himself with saving his own Presidency, or, 
sking everything, would send every available man to the 
jcisive points in the endeavour to save India. Not for a second 
d that filnstrious man hesitate. It has been to me a task 
’ no ordinary pleasure to demonstrate how the daring and 
merous conduct of the Governor of Bombay vitally affected 
Le interests of England at the most critical period of the 
niggle. 

Nor have I experienced less Ratification in rendering justice 
the character of Lord Canning, as that character developed 
self, when, in the early part of 1858, he stood unshackled at 
llahdbdd. I have entered in the concluding chapter so fully 
to thm point, into others affecting the judgment passed 
>on his action in the earlier part of his Indian career, that it 
unnecessary to allude to the matter further here. 
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Since tEe first edition of tins volume was published I have 
•eoeived numerous letters from gentlemen who were actors in 
.he several campaigns, and have conversed with many of them. 
[ have enjoyed the opportunity likewise of revisiting India. 
The result has been that I have been able to render some share 
)f justice to distinguished officers whose deeds were not so fully 
lescribed as they deserved to be. I may add that I have likewise 
)btained the fullest information regarding the transactions 
aetween the Government of India and the State of Kirwi prior 
X) 1857, and have re-written that portion of the narrative. 

Although I have exerted myself to the utmost to ensure 
icouracy of detail in all the military operations, I am conscious 
hat there are many other gallant deeds the details of which 
lave not reached me, and which are therefore unnoticed. I 
lave found it impossible, even in a work so bulky as this, to 
nention every individual who deserved well of his country. 
When a small body of men attack and defeat a large number of 
memies, every man of the attacking party is necessarily a hero. 
There may be degrees of heroism, but it is difficult to distinguish 
hem. Napoleon, feeling this difficulty, announced to his army 
rfter one oi his great campaigns that it would be sufficient for a 
joldier to declare that he had belonged to the army which had 
ought in that campaign, for the world to recognise him as a 
Drave man. That assurance is certainly not less applicable to 
he soldiers whose gallant deeds are recorded in this volume, 
ind on whom the campaigns of Mdlwd, of Central India, of the 
jouthem Mardthd country, and again of Mdlwd and Bajpdtdnd, 
lave fixed the stamp of heroes. 

The appendix gives the story of Tdntia Topi’s career as r( lated 
yy Tdntid Topi himself, 

I cannot conclude without expressing the deep obligations 
mder which I lie to the many gentlemen who have placed their 
oumals and letters, aU written at the time, at my disposal. 
The value of the information I have thus boon able to obtain is 
lot to bo expressed in words. But especially do I desire to 
koknowledge the benefit I have received from the services of 
he gifted friend who read the first edition of &is volume in 
>roof-sheets, and whose frank and judicious oritioisms greatly 
lontributed to the clearness and accuracy of the military nar- 
ative, 

I may add that there is in the press a sixth volume, which, 
n addition to an analytical index prepared by my friend. 
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SHOET DESOEIPTION OP PLACES. 


Lew^s, a State in tlie Central Indian Ag:ency, with two chiefe, one called 
Bdbd S^hib, the other Ddd£ Sithib. The territories of the former have 
an area of 1378 square miles; those of the latter, 6197 square miles; 
yet the B&hd Sahib is the senior of the two. 

DHiCfi, a State in the Central Indian Agency, with an area of 2500 square 
miles. Its capital is also called Ehdr. 

DnlnwiJU capital of district of the same name in the Southern Mar^thd 
country, lies 851 miles from Bombay. Is a great cotton centre. 

Gobabi 4 a village in the GwdlUr State, between Nimaoh and Mandesar. 

Haidab^ad, described in the text, page 80. 

JabalpOb, capital of district and division of the same name in the North- 
West Provinces. The town is an important centre of trade. It lies 
700 miles from Calcutta; 202 from Allahdbdd ; 879 from Madras, and 
674 from Bombay. 

JalXuk, a town in the district of the same namo in Jli4nsf territory. The 
district has an area of 1469 square miles, and comprises the towns, 
Kalpf, Eiiueh, Jaldun, and Urdi (the capital). The chief rivers in the 
district are the Jamnah, the Betwd, and the PahdJ. 

JAMEHlNuf, capital of State of same name in Southern Mar4th& country, 
70 miles north-east of Belgaon; 68 east of Eolhdpiir, and 162 south-east 
of Pund. The chief maintains a force of 57 horse and 852 foot 

Kfnwf, a town, formerly capital of a principality in Bundelkhand, 45 miles 
from Baudah. 

KoL^pdB, capital of a nati\e State of the same name between the Eetnagfrf 
and Belgdon districts, distant 128 miles south-east from Pun4 ; 64 from 
Satdrah, and 220 from Bombay. 

ExTLlnaf, capital of the district of ilie same name in the Southern Mardthd 
country, to the north-east of Belgdon, It lies 314 miles from Bombay, 

Kunoh, a town in the Jalaun district, 19 miles west of ITi’4i, and 42 miles 
south-west of Kalpx. 

EuBTmDw/n is the capital of two States of the same name in the Southern 
Mar4th4 country^ ruled by two branches of the Patwardhau family. 

LXLirptiR, coital of a district in the Jh£ns£ division, as it now is, of the 
North-W^t Provinces. The district borders on that of S4gar, 

Maltboe, a town in the Sdgar district, 40 miles north of Sdgar. 

MXlwI, the name applied to the western portion of the Central Indian 
Agency, It is a tableland of uneven surface, rising from 1500 to 2000 
feet above the level of the sea, bounded on the west by the Arav^ 
range ; on the south by the Yindhyd chain ; on the east by Bundelkhand, 
and on the north-east by the valley of the Ganges, It comprises the 
States of Gw41i4r, Indtfr, and Ph4r. 

MXlwjC (Wbstebn) is the westernmost tract of Mdlw4, and constitutes a 
subordinate agency of the Central Indian Agency. It comprises the 
States J4ur4, Batlam, S<514n4, and Sft4m4u. 

Manubsar, a town in Sindhii’s dominions, on a tributary of the Ohambal, 
80 miles from Vjjen, 120 from Indur, and 328 &om IBomW. 
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Mbhidpub, a town in the Indtfr State, on the right bank of the Sfprji, north 
of IJjj^n, 482 miles from Bombay. Since 1817, when Sir J. Hislop 
defeated Mulhar Edo Holkar on the banks of the Sfprd, it has bouu a 
cantonment for British troops. 

capital of State of same name in Southern Hardtha country. The 
chief is a first-class Sirddr, with a military force of 597 men. 

Mcpiial, capital of State of same name in Soutlieru Mardtha country, south 
of the Jdmldidndi State. The chief maintains a military force of 
700 men. 

Naooj>, town in the TJcliahdrd district, Central Indian Agency, on the (liroofc 
route by Eowah from Sdgar to Allalidbitd ; is 48 miles from the first; 
43 from the second, 180 from the third, and 110 from Jabalpiir. 

Naugund, town in the Dhdrwdr district, 82 miles north-cast of Dhdrwdr. 
The chief lost his possessions in consequence of ills conduct in 1857, 
related in this volume. 

Naeshthpub, a district in thoNarbadd division of the Ountral Provinces, with 
an area of 1916 square miles. Its capital, also called l^arsiiihpiir, is on 
the Eivor Singrf, a tributary of tho Karbadd. It lies CO milos to the 
west of Sdgar. 

PtioH, a village in the Jbdnsf district, on the road from Kclpf to Gdnah, 
55 miles south-west of the former, and 150 north-east of tho latter. 

PuKii, the ancient Mardthd capital, is situate near the confinouco of the 
Mutd and Muld, in a plain 2000 feet above the sea. It is 90 miles fix>m 
Bombay. Adjoining it is the artillery cantonment, Kirkf, whore 
Colonel Burr, in 1817, defoatod the Poshwd's army. 

E.dHATGABH, a fortifiod town in a tract of tho same name in the Sdgar 
district, 25 miles to the west of tho town of Sdgar. 

lUiPtiE, capital of the district of the same name In the Central Provinops, 
177 milos to the east of Ndgpdr, by the road from that place to 
Calcutta. 

EjffiWAB, native State in Bundelkhand, having a capital of tho same name. 
It is bounded to the north by tho Bandal), Alla1>db:U1, and Mirzapiir 
districts; to tho east by port of the Mfrzdptfr district and tho territories 
of Chutid Ndgpilr; on the south by tho Ohhatfsgarh, Jabalpdr, and 
Handld disti'iots ; on the west by Mnihir, Nugdd, and the Kotlif Btatos. 
It has an area of 13,000 square miles. Tlio position of tho town is 
described in tho text. 

Sagas, capital of the district of tho some name, situated on an olevatod 
psition, 1940 foot above the sc% on tho north-west borders of a fine 
lake nearly a mile broad, whenoo it derives its name (Sdgtir, tho 

Sea). It lies 90 miles north-west of Jabalpiir; 185 miles north of 
Ndgpiir; 818 miles south-west of Allahdbdd; 224 miles north-cast of 
Indur, and 602 from Bombay. 

SXNGLf, capital of the State of tho same name in Southorn Mdrdtha country, 
the chief of which is a Sirddr of tho first class, with a military force of 
822 men. It is situate on tho Elver Krishna, to tlie north-east of 
Kohldpiir, 
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ment about beauty is to remain pure ; so in the 
case of the sublime we must not be afraid of the 
object which yet in certain aspects is fearful. 

This conception of the feelings of sublimity 
excited by the loneliness of an Alpine peak or the 
grandeur of an earthquake is now a familiar one ; 
but it was not so in Kant’s day. Switzerland had 
not then become the recreation-ground of Europe ; 
and though natural beauty was a familiar topic with 
poets and painters it was not generally recognised 
that taste has also to do with the sublime. De 
Saussure’s Travels, Haller’s poem Die Alpen, and 
this work of Kant’s mark the beginning of a new 
epoch in our ways of looking at the sublime and 
terrible aspects of Nature. And it is not a little 
remarkable that the man who could write thus 
feelingly about the emotions inspired by grand and 
savage scenery, had never seen a mountain in , 
his life. The power and the insight of his 
observations here are in marked contrast to the 
poverty of some of his remarks about the character- 
istics of beauty. For instance, he puts forward the 
curious doctrine that colour in a picture is only an 
extraneous charm, and does not really add to the 
beafity of the form delineated, nay rather distracts 
the mind from it. His criticisms on this point, if 
sound, would make Flaxman a truer artist than 
Titian or Paolo Veronese. But indeed his discussion 
of Painting or Music is not very appreciative ; he 
was, to the end, a creature of pure Reason. 

Upon the analysis he gives of the Arts, little 
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need be said here. Fine Art is regarded as the 
Art of Genius, “that innate mental disposition 
through which Nature gives the rule to Art ” (§ 46 ). 
x4rt differs from Science in the absence of definite 
concepts in the mind of the artist It thus happens 
that the great artist can rarely communicate his 
methods ; indeed he cannot explain them even to 
himself. Poeta nasciUtr, non Jit\ and the same is 
true in every form of fine art. Genius is, in short, 
the faculty of presenting aesthetical Ideas ; an 
aesthetical Idea being an intuition of the Imagina- 
tion, to which no concept is adequate. And it 
is by the excitation of such ineffable Ideas that a 
great work of art affects us. As Bacon tells us, 
“that is the best part of Beauty which a picture 
cannot express ; no, nor the first sight of the eye.'’ 
This characteristic of the artistic genius has been 
noted by all who have thought upon art ; more is 
present in its productions than can be perfectly 
expressed in language. As Pliny said of Timanthus 
the painter of Iphigenia, “In omnibus ejus operibus 
intelligitur plus super quam pingitur.” But this 
genius requires to be kept in check by taste ; quite 
in the spirit of the crco(f)pocrvv7] of the best Greek art, 
Kant remarks that if in a work of art some feature 
must be sacrificed, it is better to lose something of 
genius than to violate the canons of taste. It is in 
this self-mastery that “the sanity of true genius” 
expresses itself. 

The main question with which the Critique of 
Judgement is concerned is, of course, the question as 
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In 1857 Lord ElpRinstone was Q-ovemor of Bombay. A man 
of culture and ability, Lord Elpbinstone bad enjoyed 
Eiphin- experience of India than generally falls to tbe 
lot ot* governors tinconneeted with the civil or 
military services. He bad been Governor of Madras from 1837 
to 1842 ; and, altbougb the records of tbe Madras Presidency 
tbrougbout bis incumbency bad marked no stirring events 
within its borders, yet the first Afghan war, with its early 
success and its later collapse, bad excited tbe minds of tbe 
n.itives tbrougbout tbe country, and bad called for tbe exercise 
of tact and judgment on tbe part of tbe rulers. 
These qualities Lord Elpbinstone was eminently 
qualified to display, and be bad displayed them. He 
was called, however, to deal principally with administrative 
details. Tbe manner in which be performed these duties 
gained for him the confidence of tbe natives. His measures for 
improving tbe resources of the country, and for establishing 
means of communication in all directions, are spoken of to this 
day. 

Lord Elpbinstone revisited India at tbe time of tbe first Sikh 
Hi tr 1845-6, and marched in company with tbe 

14tb Light Dragoons, then commanded by the late 
Colonel William Havelock, who bad been bis mili^ 
tary secretary, from Bombay, through central India, to the 
bead-quarters of the British army before Labor. On tbe trans- 
fer of Kashmir to Gulab Singh, a proceeding following tbe 
treaty of 1846 with tbe Sikhs, Lord Elpbinstone formed one of 
the party which first visited that famous valley. After a 
residence in it of nearly tbiee months, be set out for Ladakh 
by tbe Husoi-a valley, and endeavoured to proceed thence up 
the Gilgit valley — ^in those days an. utterly unknown country. 
Forced, perhaps fortunately, by tbe objections of the authorities, 
to renounce this expedition. Lord Elpbinstone crossed febe 
Hurpo pass to Eondu on tbe Indus, being the first Englishman 
by whom that journey bad been attempted. 

It will be seen, then, that when in 1853 Lord Elpbinstone 
was called to tbe post of Governor of Bombay, be 
uoM fefSr* brought to that office experience such as few men, 
post not trained in tbe Indian services, could command. 

His knowledge of men, bis courtesy, bis genial 
bearing, gave effect to that experience. Up to tbe outbreak of 
tbe mutiny in 1857 bis conduct as Governor of Bombay was 
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invariably marked by temper, judgment, and discretion. Calm 
and dignified in manner, courteous to bis colleagues and to all 
with whom he was brought in contact, he evinced, on every 
occasion likely to test his action, the possession of a guiding 
mind, of a will not to be shaken, a resolution that went direct 
to its aim. The crisis of 1857 was just one of those ^ 

occurrences which Lord Elphinstone was consti- encounter the 
tutionally fitted to cope with. He at once realised Mutiny! 
its difficulty and its danger, and rose equal to 
encounter the one and to neutralise the other. In tlie words of 
a oontempnrary writer, generally unfavourable to him, he dis- 
played “ the courage of the soldier who knows his enemy.” ^ 

The truth of this judgment was proved by the action taken 
by Lord Elphinstone when tlie news reached Jam of 
the outbreak of tlie 10th of May at Mirath. Lord 
Elphinstone was at Bombay when he heard of that oii hearing or 
event. It happened that General Ashburnham, 
commanding the expeditionary corps on its way to 
China, was staying with him. So greatly did the importance 
of the intelligence impress the Governor, so certain did he feel 
that the Mirath revolt would spread, and that it should be met 
at once by bringing large reinforcements of Euro- 
pean troops without delay into the country, that he renS*?© 
urged General Ashburnham to proceed immediately ^ahhumham; 
to Calcutta, and to offer his services, and the 
services of the China expeditionary force, to the Governor- 
General. 

It was a fortunate circumstance that the war with Persia had 
just been brought to a successful conclusion. Eortunate, like- 
wise, that the disaffeo ion had not spread to the native army of 
Bombay. Lord Elphinstone thus felt himself equal to the most 
decisive measures. He at once authorised the Commissioner of 
Sindh, Mr. Prers, to transfer the 1st Bombay Fusi- *0 m f ere- 
liers from Kariichi to the Panjab. He arranged that ^ * 

the C4th and 78th regiments, then on their way from Persia, 
should proceed forthwith, without landing at Bom- 
bay, to Calcutta. The more speedily to carry out 
this object, he caused vessels to be equijiped and Pwsi? 

prepared for the reception of these regiments, so ’ 

that on the arrival in the Bombay harbour of the transports 
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Tvhieli were conve 3 ring tliein from Bushir they miglit be 
transHpped without loss of time. This measure was duly and 
effectively carried out. The men moved from the one transpor^ 
into the other, and reached Calcutta in time materially to in- 
fluence the campaign. But Lord Elphinstone did 
MaSrasArtii- more. He despatched on the instant to Calcutta a 
company of Madras artillery which happened to be 
on the spot, taking the duty of the Bombay 
artillery, then absent in Persia. He at the same time sent 
instructions to the officer commanding at Disa to hold the 83rd 
regiment and a troop of horse artillery at that station in readi- 
ness to march on Ajmir, on the sole condition that, 
opinion of the local authorities*, the departure 
prfS. of the only European troops in the vicinity of 
Xhmadabad and Gujrat might be hazarded without 
the absolute certainty of an outbreak. And, still penetrated by 
the necessity to concentrate on the scene of the mutiny as many 
European troops as could -be collected, Lord Elphinstone char- 
tered, on his own responsibility, two steamers belonging to the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, the Pottinger and 
the SJuntma Madras, provided them with all necessary stores, 
and the Cape and despatched them, under the command of Captain 
Griffith Jenkins .of the Indian navy, to the 
Manritins and the Cape, with letters to the Gover- 
noiu of those settlements, dwelling upon the importance of the 
crisis, and begging them to despatch to India any troops they 
could spare. 

I may here state that the result of these applications was 
uesuitofhis might have been anticipated from the cha- 

a^hcaSons racters of the men .to whom they were addressed. 
Governor cxf the Mauritius, Sir James Higginson, 
embarked on board the Pottinger the head-quarters 
and as many men of the 38rd as that steamer could carry. Not 
content with that, he took a.n early opportunity to charter and 
despatch another transport to convey the remainder of that 
regiment, a batteiy of artillery, and as much money as could bo 
spared from the treasury of the island. 

Nor was the Governor of the Cape, Sir George Grey, ani- 
mated by sentiments less patriotic. It fortunately 
the iiappened that an unusually large force of British 
regiments was, at the moment, concentrated at Capo 
Town. Sir George despatched, without delay, as many of them 
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as lie could spare. TEe 89tli and 95th he sent to Bombay ; the 
6th, the 1st battalion 13th, the 2nd battalion 60th, the 73rd, 
80th, and 31st to Calcutta. In subsequent vessels he des- 
patched horses in as large a quantity as he could conveniently 
procure. 

The despatch of Lord Elphinstone to Sir George Grey bad 
painted the urgency of India’s needs in terms so 

that that able Governor considered himself bu?^°nobiy 
justified to stretch his powers. He did not hesitate assumed by 
to direct the commanders of the transports conveying 
the China expeditionary army so far to divert from 
their course as to call at Singapor for orders. The result of 
this patriotic action was most happy. The intelligence which 
met these transports at Singapor induced their commanders, 
in every case, to bear up for Calcutta. 

To return to Bombay. So important did it appear to Lord 
Elphinstone that reinforcements should promptly 
be sent from England by the overland route — a J 

route till then untiodden by British troops— that, geatssSng 
telegraphic communication being open with Cal- JtSJmMto 
cutta, he suggested to the Governor-General the England, 
propriety of sending to England a special steamer, 
which he had ready, with despatches, impressing upon the Home 
Government the urgency of the need. There can be no doubt 
that the suggestion was a wise one. A fast lightly-laden 
steamer, travelling at her highest speed, would have anticipated 
the ordinary mail steamer by three or four days at the least. 
This, too, at a time when the most important events 
depended on prompt and decisive action. But Lord but Lord 
Canning did not view matters in the same light, 

He refused to interfere with the ordinary mail 
service. The steamer, therefore, was not sent. 

Before I pass from the record of the precautionary measures 
taken in the early days of the revolt, to describe the 
actual occurrences in the various parts of the pmSutfonary 
Bombay Presidency, I wish to advert for a moment measures 
to one material result which followed them. Those Soi32iJ^ 
measures undoubtedly saved Bombay from serious 
outbreak. They did more. They secured an important base 
of operations against central India and Eajpiitand, and they 
pr<eserved the line of communication between those provinces 
and the provinces beyond them and the seaboard. It is difii- 
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cult to over-rstimate the importance thus gained, solely by the 
exercise of timely foresight. 

A rather serious breach of the law at Bharooh in the month 
of May, originating in a dispute between the Parsis 
a the Muhummadans, might have led to iin- 
portant consequences but for the firmness with 
which it was met, in the first instance, by the officer 
commanding on the spot, and, in the next, by the Governor. 
The spirit of Lord Elphinstone’s action may be judged from the 
fact that, to prevent the spread of the riot, he despatched a 
hundred and fifty men of the 86th to Siirat—a movement of 
troops which left only three hundred and fifty European troops 
of all arms in Bombay itself. 

The riot at Bharoch was, for a time, the only indication of 
ill feeling manifested in the western Presidency, 
and it was entirely unconnected with the great 
defence^ revolt then raging in the north-west. Lord Elphin- 
^ * stone, whilst carefully repressing it, did not abate a 
single effort to carry out the policy which he was convinced 
was the only sound policy — the policy of offensive defence. 
Almost from the very first he had designed to form, at a con- 
venient point within the Presidency, a column to secure and 
hold the great line of road between Bombay and 
Sne Agra. Not only would the line thus secured form 

Bombay and a base for ulterior operations, but a great moral 
^ advantage would be gained by its tenure. In the 
crisis which then afiiicted India, it was not to he thought that 
any portion cf the empire would stand still. The attitude of 
folded arms was an attitude to invite danger. To check the 
approach of evil, the surebt mode was to go forth 
TOcSgto* meet ifc. A column marching towards the 

meet the evil north-west would encounter the elements which, 
oSidf, to™ having brewed there disturbance, were eager to 
prevent it spread it, and, encountering, would annihilate them. 

The presence of such a column, mai ohing confidently 
to the fi-ont, would, moreover, go far to check, per- 
haps even to suppress, any disloyal feelings which might have 
been engendered in the minds of the native princes 
vSwtosa states bordered on this line of communica- 

oonann under tion. For these reasons, then, at a very early period 
of the crisis, Lord Blphinstone proposed in council, 
and ordered, the formation of a column, under the 
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command of Major-General Woodbnrn, io open out cornmnnica- 
tions with central India and the North-West Provinces. 

The column formed in consequence, under the command of 
Major-Genex*al Woodhnrn, was but small in numbers. 

It consisted only of five troops of the 14th Light 
Dragoons, the 25th Bombay Native Infantry, Captain column. 
Woolcombe’s horse-batteiy of artillery, and a 
pontoon train. It set out from Puna on the 8th of June, under 
orders to march with all speed to Mau, with the 
view to save that place while there was yet time, 
and to prevent the spread of the insurrection in 
Mdlwd, and along the nortlicrn fiontier of the Mfiu. 
Bombay Presidency.* 

The state of affairs at Mau and at Indiir was such as to 
demand the most piompt action on the part of General 
Woodburn. It was just possible that, making 
forced marches, he might approach so near to Indiir before 
as to baffle the plans of the discontented. The 
dread that he might do so for a long time pai'alysed 
their action.f Circumstances, however, occurred which baffled 
the hopes expressed by Lord Elphiiistone, when, acting on his 
own unaided judgment, he pressed upon the military authorities 
the necessity for General Woodburn to advance. 

The city of Aurangdbdd — once the capital of the kingdom of 
Ahmadnagar, and, at a later period, the favourite 
residence of the Emperor Aurangzib—occupies a “ ’ 

prominent and important position in the north-western corner of 
the dominions of the Nizdm. The comer of which it was the 
capital juts like a promontory into Biitish territory. To the 
east and north-east it touches western Bardr and the central 
provinces; to the south, the west, and the north-west, the 
northern portions of the Bombay Presidency, Beyond the 
northernmost part of that Presidency, and w'lihin easy distance 
of Aurangabad, lies Mdiwa. 

Disaffection was known to reign in M41wd, and it was of the 
highest consequence that that disaffection should not spread 
south waid to Bombay, But at Aurangdbdd, the capital of the 
small promontory I have described, almost touching Mdlwd on 
one side and running into Bombay on the other three sides, 


* Lord Elphinstone’s letter to G-eneral Woodburn 
t Vide Yoh III. page 187. 
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rere quartered the 1st and 3rd Cavalry, the 2nd Infantry, and 
a battery of artillery, of the Haidarabad Contingent. 
These regiments, commanded by British officers, 
were composed chiefly of Muhammadans, and one 
f them — the 1st Cavaliy — ^had, in the early part of June, 
isplayed symptoms of disaffection. 

Aurangabad is distant from Puna a hundred and thirty-eight 
liles; from Ahmadnagar, about midway between the two, 
Lxty-eight miles. In tne ordinary cour>e of events, General 
Voodburn, armed with positive instructions to push on with 
11 speed to Mau, would not have entered the dominions of the 
Nizam. It happened, however, that the authors of 
3 f the disaffection I have spoken of as prevailing at 

sanison. Aurangabad proceeded on the 13th of June to more 

open demonstrations, and in consequence General 
iToodburn received, not from Lord Elphinstone, instructions to 
aviate from the line urged upon him hy that nobleman, and 
) march upon Aurangabad. 

In explanation of the open demonstrations dt Aurangdhad, I 
may state that a rumour had reached that place that 
the cavalry regiment stationed there would he 
ion. required to join General ‘Woodbum’s column and 

march with him on Dehli. The rumour was 
•unded upon truth, for it had been intended that the regiment 
L qnestioii should join General Woodbum’s force. But to the 
inds of soldiers who were not British subjects, who lived 
ider the rule of the descendant of a viceroy appointed by the 
ughul, the idea of fighting against the King of Dehli was 
3culiarly distasteful.* They showed their dislike on the 
oment. On the 13th of June the men of the 1st Cavalry 
)enly expressed their dissatisfaction, and — it was stated at the 
me — swore to murder their officers it pressure to march against 
ehli were put upon them. Portunately, the commanding 
udidoTia officer, Captain Abbott, was a sensible man. He 
omiuSof summoned the native officers to his quarters, and 
StL discussed the question with them. The native 
officers declared that, for their own part, they were 
ady to obey any lawful order, but they admitted that their 
en would not fight against the mutineers. Captain Abbott 

• The splendid manner in which the Haidaiihfid cavalry atoned for this 
mentaiy disaffection will he found recorded in subsequent pages. 
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then, after commtinicatiiig with the Eesident, resolved to adopt 
a conciliatory course. He gave the men assurances that they 
would not he required to march on Dehli. In this . 
way order was restored. So little confidence, stSred'but’ 
however, in the stability of the compromise was felt 
on both sides, that the officers proceeded to barricade 
themselves in their mess-house, whilst the mutinous cavalry 
boasted over their moral victoiy in every quarter of the 
city. 

Matters were in this state when, on the moming of the 23rd 
of June, General Woodburn’s column entered Auran- 
gdbdd, marched at once to the ground occupied by enteS^Au- 
the mutineers, and ordered the men to give up rangdbdd and 
their arms. With the exception of one troop of the mutioeois.^ 
1st Cavalry, all obeyed. The general gave the men 
of that troup six minutes to consider the course they would 
pursue. When the time elapsed, the men, instead of sub- 
mitting, put on a bold front and attempted to ride away. In 
this attempt most of them succeeded. The next morning some 
three or four, convicted of attempts at assassination, were hanged, 
and order was restored. 

General Woodhum was under the orders of the Oommander- 
in-Ohief, Sir Heniy Somerset. In the opinion of 
Lord Elphinstone, the danger at Aurangdb4d had Jlone ulge?' 
not been so pre.'^sing as to necessitate the deviation Woodburn to 
of the field force from the direct road to Mdu. He 
thought that, in the presence of two dangers, that 
which would result from the mutiny coming down to Bombay 
from cential India and Mdlwd was greater even than the 
disaffection of a portion of the troops of the Nizaiu. Forced, 
however, to accept General Woodburn’s action at Aurangabad, 
he lost not a moment in urging him to press on towards Mau. 
“I am perauaded,” he wrote to that officer on the 22nd of June, 
“that the local officers greatly exaggerate the danger of a rising 
in our own provinces. I have no fear of anything of the sort ; 
and, if it should happen, I trust that we should be able to put it 
down speedily. But I feel confident that it will not happen — 
at all events, for the present. If you allow the insurrection to 
come down to our borders without attempting to check it, wo 
shall almost deserve our fat-e; but if by a rapid advance you 
are able to secure M4u you will also, in all probability, 
save Mehidpiir, Sdgar, Hoshangdbdd,” &o. Lord Elphinstono 
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followed up tRese noble words, displacing the tnie conception 
he had fomaed of the situation, by a letter addressed, the same 
day, to Sir Henry Somerset: “I am very much obliged to 
you,” he wrote, “ for the perusal of General Woodburn’s letter. 
I conclude that since it was written he has received his 
orders to continue his march to Maa with all possible expe- 
dition.” 

But General Woodbum did not move forward. In reply to 
the letter I have just quoted, he wrote, on the 25th, 
hl)^ver!de- to Lord Elphinstone, urging the various reasons 
J“^totryh!s which, he thought, would necessitate a long stay at 
pr Lerfl Aurangabad. These reasons might, in the presence 
of the greater danger at Mdu, he justly termed trivial. 
They consisted in the possibility of a fresh outbreak after his 
departure, and in the necessity of trying some sixty-four 
prisoners by court-martial. 

Lord Elphinstone answered the objections to advance urged 
by the general in a very decided manner. “ I wish 
stone com remember,” he wrote to him on the 27 th of 

bats his Tea- June, “ that it was for the object of relieving Mau, 
and not for the purpose of chaNtising a mutinous 
onwards. regiment at Aurangabad, that the field force was 
formed. The latter is an incidental duty, which it 
was hoped would not interfere with the main object. I am 
perfectly aware that, in these times, circumstances may occur 
tp divert your force from its original destination, hut I do not 
think they have yet occurred.” He then proceeded in a few 
forcible words to urge the folly of wasting unnecessary time 
upon trials,* and the necessity of disarming regiments which 
might show disaffection, instead of delaying a movement of the 
first importance from a fear that a revolt might take place after 
the departure of the British troops. 

This letter, I have said, was despatched to General Woodbum 
on the 27th of June. On the morning of the 28th 
te or-”' Elphinstone received a despatch from Calcutta, 
dered farther instructing him to Send to Calcutta by sea the wing 
Ws^sSragth. of the 12 th Lancers then stationed at Pun A This 
diminution of his available European strength, al- 
ready extremely small, following immediately upon the depai*ture 

* “To allow twenty days for the trial of sixty-fonr prisoners is out of the 
question in these times.” 
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from the Presitlenoy of General Woodburn’s force, and accom- 
panied by reports received from many district officers to the 
effect that rebellion was only watching its opportunity, so 
affected Lord Elphinstone, that for a moment ho felt inclined 
to authorise General Woodbnrn to halt at Anrangdbad. Indeed, 
on the spur of the moment he winte that officer a 
letter, expressive of his deep regret and disappoint- KnSment, 
ment at having to request him to give up a measure causes Lord ' 
which he believed to be of great importance. P>ut 
the night dissipated his anxiety. In the morning 
he had resolved to dare all, to risk all, for the supreme 
advantage of saving central India. On the 29th, then, he 
wrote again to General Woodburn, cancelling that 
portion of his previous letter which had given him a momcL. 
authority to defer the projected movement. 

But before this letter could reach General “Woodburn that 
cifficer had become incapacitated for command by 
ill-health. The Government promptly replaced him 
by Colonel C. S. Stuart, of the Bombay Army, then ten^iaced 
commanding the 8rd Kegiment Native Infantry. Foiled 
Pending the arrival of that officer, the command of 
the field force devolved upon Major Pullett, 25th Regiment 
Native Infantiy. 

Major Follett had a grand opportunity before him. He had 
only to move forward. Unfortunately, he wrote to 
the Oommander-in-Ohief a letter in which he dwelt woS- 
upon the impossibility of leaving Aurangdbdd in 
the then condition of the Nizam’s regiments. More 
unfortunately still, Major Follett’s representations were strongly 
supported by the head of the army. 

Lord Elphinstone’s reason and instincts still told him that 
the further delay thus proposed was the delay of . 
red tape— the natural ctnsequence of the absence LoMEiphfn- 
of a clear mind and a firm will. But ho was in stone's posi- 
a very difficult position. Ho was not a soldier. 

And although he would unhesitatingly have regarded the 
scruples of Major Follett, unsupported by higher authority, ho 
could not treat with contempt the w'oighty support given to 
those scruples by the officer who was Gommander-in-Ohief of 
the armies serving in India. Unwillingly, then, and solely in 
deference to the strong opinion expressed by Sir Henry Somer- 
set, Lord Elphinstone consented to the delay. 
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July. 
Major Pollett 
Is converted 
to Lord Kl< 
phlnstone's 
views. 


A few days proved how true had been his judgment. On 
the 7th of July, Major Tollett convi^ ted himself and 
the chief who supported him of a hasty and pie- 
mature decision. On the 7tli of July that officer 
wrote to Lord Elphinstone,* declared that it was per- 
fectly feasible to leave Aurangabad, and announced 
his intention to march for Man on the 10th, leaving 
a troop of cavalry and two guns for the protection of the 
Aurangdbad cantonment. 

Lord Elphinstone promptly requested Sir Henry Somerset 
to confirm this change of feeling by cancelling his previous 
orders* This was, in effect, cariied out. 

The force led by Colonel C. S. Stuart of the Bombay army, 
who joined it on the 8th, quitted Aurangabdd on 
S?tcoTneB 12th, too late to prevent the mutinies at Mau 
to command and Indur, but not too late, under the guidance of 
sets out for”^ Colonel Durand, who joined it at Asirgarh, to 
Asirgarh. restore British authority in central India. To the 
further movements of this column I shall return in 
a subsequent chapter. Its march beyond the Bombay frontier 
was due solely to Lord Elphinstone.f Had he been unfettered, 
and had its first commander been a man after his own heart, it 


* It is probable that Major FoUett’s change of opinion was due to the receipt 
of a despatch from Colonel Durand addressed to Mr. Plowden, and sent through 
the officer commanding at AurangdMd. This letter contained convincmg 
proofs of the necessity oi promptly advancing. 

t ** I quite agree with you,” wrote Lord Elphinstone to Colonel Durand, the 
27 th of Jifiy, in regretting the delay which took place in the advance of the 
force. You cannot have written more strongly than I have upon the subject, 
but there was a strong counter-prejudice on the part of the officers on the spot, 
every one of whom declared that the departure of the column from Aurangdbdd 
woifid be the signal of a general rising. I from the first recommended that 
the mutinous troops should oe disarmed and dismounted. But this was considered 
inexpedient. It was represented that it was not so much the troops but the 

whole population was against us. Mr. , the Deputy Commissioner in Norfii 

Bariir, who is reckoned a very good officer, said that there were, I am afraid to 
say how many, armed Musahnans in his district, who would rise the moment 

the column was ordered to move. Colonel , who commands the Madras 

cavalry regiment at , said it was utterl;y impossible to send half his 

regiment over to Aurangilbdd, as the people in that neighbourhood would 
attack the station.” It is immensely to the credit of Lord Elphinstone tha^ 
in spite of these and many similar reports from district officers, and of the 
opposition referred to in the text, he should have persevered in urging the 
forward movement. He was. in fact, one of the few men in high position 
in India who realised how the mutiny should be met 
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would have taken place in time to prevent much evil in central 
India. 

But the despatch of Colonel Stuart’s column to central India 
was not the only aid proffered by the Bombay Presidency for 
the suppression of the mutiny. I have already alluded to the 
splendid self-abnegation by which the province of Sindh was 
denuded for the benefit of the Panjab. Again, the wei^tern 
Presidency was prompt to comply with the indent made upon it 
by Colonel G. St. P. Lawrence, the Governor-Generars agent in 
Rajputana.* The greater part of the garrison of Dfsa, con- 
sisting of a troop of horse aitiileiy, one regiment and one 
squadron of native light cavalry, a detachment (four hundred 
men) of the 83rd, and a detachment of the 12th 
Native Infantry, was formed into a movable column, Lord 
and placed at the disposal of George Lawrence, just 
then nominated Brigadier-General in Rajputana. column at 
Lord Elphinstone was prompt to confirm this 
arrangement— an arrangement which gave General Lawrence. 
Lawrence a power, exercised with remarkable ability 
and judgment, to maintain order in a country ruled over by the 
great Eajpdt chiefs, f Further, on the 23rd of July, four 
companies of the 86th Regiment were sent from Mdlfgdon to 
join Colonel Stuart’s column on its way to M4u. Marching 
direct by the Bombay road, they did not join till after that 
column had arrived at Mdu. 

Whilst Lord Elphinstone was thus actively employing a 
policy of aggressive defence alike to keep the evil 
from his own borders and to crush it in the provinces 
beyond them, the spirit which had worked so much mutiny 
mischief in the north-west suddenly raised its head fidenc^ 
on his very liearth. The first symptoms of mutiny 
in the Bombay Presidency broke out shortly afier the march of 
the columns whose movements I have just recorded. 

The southern Mardthd country comprises the territory 
between Satarah and the Madras Presidency to the The southern 
north and south, and between theNizdm’s dominions 
and the western ghats to the east and west. It has 
an area of fourteen thousand square miles and a population of 
about three millions, for the most part of pure 
Mar^tha blood. Within this country are the two ’ 


• Vol. IIL page 170. 


t Vide pages 171 to 174, Vol. HI. 
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colleotorates, Belgdon and Dharwar, the native state Kolhapur, 
and numerous small semi-independent states, each 
with an annual revenue rising up to, but in no case 
exceeding, fifty thousand pounds. In 1857 the 
principal of these were Sangli, Miraj, Savamir, Kuraiidwar, 
Jamkhandi, Nargund, and Miidhol. 

Of this important countiy the Collector and IMagistrate of 
Belgdon, Mr. George Berkeley Seton-lCarr, had 
political charge. Mr. Seton-Karr possessed reinark- 
&Ton^:^r natural abilities, and these had been developed 

by an education which had continued up to the 
date of which I am writing. He was a firm advocate for the 
rights of native princes, for continuing to them the power to 
adopt, for interfering as little as poisible with their customs 
which, however little understood by Europeans, were harmless 
in themselves, and which were hallowed by the practice of 
ages. He was one of those men who, whilst possessed of a firm 
and decided character, yet preferred to try to their fullest 
extent the arts of persuasion before having recourse to intiini- 
dafion or violence. 

The internal condition of the southern Mardthd country when 
Mr. Seton-Karr assumed charge of it in May 1856, 
dftton^ofSe" just twelve months prior to the revolt, was one of 
MarSth? hrooding discontent. The annexation by the 

couati^ Government of India of Bardr and of Oudh had 

been in the one case followed, in the other preceded, 
by an Act known as Act XL of 1852, under the operation of 
which an Inaiu Commission was empowered to call 
c?mnSfsion. ‘np'm all landed proprietors to produce the title-deeds 
of their estates. A new tribunal had, under this 
Act, been invested with arbitrary jurisdiction over this vast 
mass of property. The holders of estates, careless and improvi- 
dent, unacquainted with law, and accustomed to consider that 
thirty years* possession conferred an irrefragable title, had 
failed in many inbtances to preserve the most valid muniments 
of their estates. In some cases, indeed, no muniments had ever 
existed. Chiefs who, in the anarchy which prevailed in India 
subsequent to the death of Aurangzfb, had won their estates 
by the sword, had not been careful to fence them in with a 
paper barrier — in that age utterly valueless — but they had 
transmitted to their descendants the arms and the retainers 
who had constituted their right to possession, and with whose 
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aid they had learned to consider mere titles superfluous, as 
without it they were contemptible. In other cases, 
men who had acquired land in the general scramble The manner 
which preceded the downfall of the Peshwd’s commfSion®'^ 
Government, had transmiited their acquisitions affected many 
to their children, fortified by no better titles than 2nd iand“^* 
entries in the village account-books. To both these owners, 
classes the Inam Commission had been a com- 
mission simply of confiscation. In the southern Maratha 
countiy the titles of thirty-five thousand estates, large and 
small, had been called for by the new tribunal. In twenty-one 
thousand cases that tribunal had pronounced sentences of con- 
fiscation. Thousands of other landowners, still unevicted, 
looked on in dismay, tremblingly awaiting the sentence which 
was to add their wail of distress and resentment to that of 
their impoverished neighbours.* Can it be wondered at, then, 
that Mr. Seton-Karr, when ho assumed charge under 
these circumstances in May 1856, found the native cJifteatl®" 
landowners of the Southern Maratha country in a 
state of moody discontent, which was prevented from bursting 
into open disaffection only by a sense of the utter hopelessness 
of success ? 

But another cause increased, even intensified, the discontent, 
and, by its connection with the religious feelings of 
all classes, added greatly to the danger of the situa- 
tion. Of all the rights devolving upon a Hindu 
landowner, the right to adopt is at once the most cherished and 


• In writing thus of the feelings of the actual landoT^mers, I am far from 
desiring to say a single word against the inquiries instituted by the Inam 
Commission. I wish to record only the discontent of the men who actually 
possessed the land when the inquiry was ordered. I admit not only that the 
Grovernment was perfectly justified in ordering that inquiry, hut that it was 
demanded by thousands who had been violently and, in some cases, ^fraudulently 
dispossessed of their heredita^ tferes during the period antecedent to the fall 
of the Poshwd. The Indm Commission rendered substantial justice to these 
men. On the other hand, it must be borne in mind that forty years had elapsed 
since the dominions of the Poshwd had been brought under British sway, and 
that during those years, and, in many cases, during many antecedent years, 
the landowners who felt aggrieved by the action of the Indm Commission had 
enjoyed and transmitted to their children the estates which their fathers had 
gained. The long possession gave them in their eyes a better right than any 
which could be urged by the descendants of the men who had been dispossessed. 
No wonder, then, from their point of view, the Indm Commission was an 
instrument of tyranny. 
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the most saored. It is an observance enjoined upon him by 
his religion. Should he fail to beget a^ child, he is bound to 
provide for himself an heir by adoption. On the child so 
adopted he bestows all the care and the affection ordinarily 
lavished on the offspring of love. Taught by his 
ritenfSLry religion to believe that his own happiness in the 
Uindj? other world depends upon the transmission to the 

“ adopted son of the inheritance of his fathers, he is 

ever careful to instil into his mind that he actually is of the 
family, and will be, after his death, the representative of its 
traditions and its honours. The idea that he might die heirless 
is to the Hindu landowner not blessed with offsping an ever- 
present canker-worm. It is sufficient to mate him moody, de- 
spairing, miserable. The prohibition to find for himself such 
an heir might even mate him reckless. 

But the Anglo-Indian Government had, in many instances, 
Tiie policy pronounced such a prohibition. The policy of 
ofLordDja- absorption adopted by Lord Dalhousie had shown 
no respect for the principle of adoption. Under 
its action large states had been absorbed, and the power to 
adopt had been denied to lesser landowners. This 
Serds?of refusal had been extended to the landowners of the 
manv^nfluen Maratha oouutry — amongst others, to the 

tiai cViefc! ' important chief of Nargund. The prohibition pro- 
duced consternation. The effeminate early training 
of the Hindu upper classes often rendered it absolutely necessary 
to employ the rite of adoption to prevent the extinction of a 
family. The custom had been hallowed by time. The pro- 
hibition of it by a paramount power, alien in race and faith, 
could be attributed only to greed for the land. When, then, 
the prohibition was extended, and the landowners saw fSamily 
after family disappear, a great fear fell upon them. They felt, 
one and all, that their turn would come ; that their names, too, 
would perish; that none would succeed to com- 
dS Sythis i^Q^orate their deeds and the deeds of their ancestors, 
refdwi. and to appease their manea hy yearly celebrations. 

In the common despair old feuds were laid aside, 
hereditary enmity was forgotten. A common dread produced 
a common sympathy, and the indignation or alarm of each was 
supported and increased by the sense that it was shared by all. 
For the moment, indeed, the aggrieved landowners had no 
thought to combine against the British Government. But 
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tlioug]i tranquillity prevailed, it was not the tranquillity wHch 
is based upon contentment. The landowners were tranquil 
simply because successful revolt seemed impossible. The 
British authority seemed too firmly fixed to be easily shahen. 
But, were it to be shaken, it was always possible, considering 
the intense and widespread discontent of the landowners, that 
their hopeless apathy might become the audacity of despair. 
Such was the state of the southern Marathi country when, 
in May, 1856, Mr. Seton-Zarr assumed charge of it. 

But a few weeks elapsed before his experienced 
mind had mastered the causes of the discontent wantthd 
which he found everywhere prevailing. It was 
difficult, even for a man who condemned the policy 
of the Government and who sympathised with the native 
landowners, to allay it. He found, in fact, that in almost 
every instance the landowners had been grievously wronged. 
The influential chief of Nargflnd had been denied the rights ot 
adoption in terms which — owing to the faultiness of the trans- 
lation of the original English — added insult to injmy. Other 
landowners of ancient lineage, and possessing weight in the 
country, wore found by Mr, Seton-Zarr estranged from theii 
loyalty by tho causes to which I have adverted — ^the Indm 
Commission and the withholding of the right of adoption — and 
plunged in moody mistrust of tho Government, It was not in 
the power of Mr. Seton-Zarr to carry out the only 
act which would have restored confidence — to 
moderate the action of the Inam Commission and powers, in re- 
to restore the right of adoption. Nor, conciliatory 
and sympathising as he was, was he more able to restricted;’ 
reconcile the native chiefs and landowners to the 
new order wliioh had to them all the effects of a revolution. 
But all that an earnest mid high-minded man could 
do he did. He visited every landowner. Their aUMsS?-® 
individual characters he carefully studied. To 
their complaints ho listened with patience. He met Ssconteited. 
them generally with such explanations of the policy^ 
of the Government as might remove misapprehension as to its 
general intention; whilst in oases of individual 
hardship — which he was powerless to remedy — ^he con^dSnoeoi 
endeavoured to soothe the sense of hardness and 
injustice by kindly expressions of sympathy. In 
this way he won their confidence. He made the landowner 
VOL. V, c 
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feel that in the highest official in the province they had a real 
friend. More it was impossible for him to effect. Eegard for 
the individual in no way obliterated resentment at the action 
of the Government. A sense of deep injury still continued to 
ranlde in each breast. 

Such was the stale of affairs when, on the 21st of May, 1857, 
the news of the mutiny at Mfrath and Dehli reached 
effect of this news, and of the worse 
MaratM tidings which continued to follow, upon the peoples 
the re^uat southeiTi Marathd country, was electric. The 

Mirath. Muhammadans were at once aroused to an intense 
pitch of excitement. The Hindus, on- the other 
hand, were far more reticent, and for some time concealed their 
inner feelings by an impassive exterior. British authority 
seemed so firmly rooted in the country that they nesitated to 
believe that it could be suddenly destroyed. 

Mr. Seton-Karr was fully alive to the dangers of the crisis. 

The force at Belgdon consisted of one regiment of 
native infantry, the 29 th, a weak battery of Euro- 
artillery, and the depot of the 64th Foot, 
madcquatef composed of about thirty men fit for duty, guarding 
upwards of four hundred women and children be- 
longing to that regiment. Exclusive of the artillery, not more 
than a hundred Europeans fit to carry arms could be mustered 
in the place ; whilst between Belgaon and Puna and Sholapfir 
there were more than two thousand native, and only a hundred 
and twenty European, soldiers. The defences of Belgaon con- 
sisted of a fort nearly a mile in circumference, the ramparts of 
which, unrepaired for years, presented breaches in several 
places. In a militaiy point of view the place was, in fact, nn- 
tenahle, but it had, nevertheless, to be regarded as the sole 
refuge for the European non-combatants, consisting of some 
five hundred including children. Belgaon was the 
head-quarters of the southern division of the army, 
and Major-General Lester had arrived there on the 
11th of May to assume that command. Mr. Seton-Karr at once 
placed himself in communication with that officer, and, under 
Lis direction, such improvements as in so brief a time were 
practicable were made to the defences. 

Anefflwsaiy During the week or two following, the unusual 
exaltation of the Muhammadans alone gave evi- 
Qf effect produced by the bad news from 
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the north-west. But in the early part of June Mr, Seton- 
Karr discovered that an emissary from that part of India 
had arrived some days before, and that he had been in daily 
communication with the Muhammadan leaders. Prompt to act 
in the presence of real danger, as he was slow to use violence 
when the end could be accomplished by peaceable 
means, Mr. Seton-Karr caused this intruder to be SrSted. 
arrested and confined. He did not act one minute 
too soon. The Sip^his, many of them natives of Oudh, had 
for some days previous displayed an unaccustomed insolence. 
It had become hourly more and more evident that they sym- 
pathised with the action of their brethren in the north, and that 
they would grasp at an opportunity to follow their example. 
In the proportion in which their insolence displayed itself did 
the peril of Mr. Seton-Karr’s position incre.ise. It was still 
further augmented by the action of Nana Sahib at Kanhpur 
towards the end of June. To understand this it is 
requisite only to remember that Nana S4hib claimed 
to be, and in the eyes of his countrymen actually thesouthem 
wa«5, the adopted heir of the last of the Peshwas ; to 

and that some of the most important estates in the Siihn>, 

southern Marathi country — ^the estates of Sdngli, of 
Jamkhandi, of Miraj, and of Kurandwar — were held by branches 
of the great Patwardhan family, the most illustrious of the 
dependants of the Peshwd. The fact that Nana Sdhib was 
married to the first cousin of the chief of Sangli ; that his most 
aolive lieutenant was that chiePs uncle; and that the chief 
himself, on the verge of his majority, had evinced a taste for 
low and intriguing associates, did not certainly lessen the 
danger of the position. 

There were other chiefs whose discontent was hardly less 
formidable. Prominent amongst these were the 
Desai of Nipani, a small fortress built on the tent of the 
model of Bharafcpiir, forty-five miles from Belgaon — 
a chieftain who had lost a large portion of his 
estates under the operation of the Inam Commission, who was 
known to bo disaffected, and whose disaffection would out off 
communications with Bombay; the Desai of Jamboti — n 
chieftain whose family, settled for many generations 
amongst the forests which stretch onwards from 
the Ghats, had come to be regarded as the natural lords of the 
wild population of the jungles, and who, in Ms own person, 

c 2 
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had "been reduced to penury hy the action of the same 
arbitrary tribunal. The temper of this chieftain had been 
soured by his misfortunes. He had little to lose, everything 
to gain, by rebellion. It was in his power to draw after him 
a large portion of the jungle population, and by their means to 
sever the communications of the British with the sea. Not 
less dangerous was the adopted son of the late Desaf of Eittur. 
ofKittfir retainers of this family, twenty-four years 

^ * previously, had crowned a rash insuireotion by a 

gallant defence of their fort, only twenty-six miles from 
Belgdon, in the siege of which a political agent of that day 
had fallen. The last representative of the race was then 
living as a pensioner upon the bounty of his father-in-law, 
commanding in his fallen state the sympathies of the whole 
Lingdyat population. He, too, had nothing to lose, every- 
thing to hope, from rehellion. His father-in-law the Desdi of 
Wantmdrf, though a cautious and prudent man, 
Wtofznflrf, <3id not possess the strength of character to resist 
extraordinary pressure placed upon him by his co- 
religionists. Add to these the chief of Nargiind, connected 
with some of the most powerful families in the 
southern Mardtha country, and known to he 
Nargdnd, thoroughly disaffected; add, moreover, lhat the 
population, naturally turbulent and warlike, had 
retained the arms which had all but gained empire for the 
Mardthas; and the reader may gather some idea 
Snsiun.^^”’ of the position which, difiBonlt in May, became 
dangerous in the early part of June, and threatening 
as every day witnessed a closer approach to the advent of 
July. 

For long Mr. Seton-Karr met the increasing danger from the 
resources suggested to him by his long experience, 
^ir^ppiies ^ thorough acquaintance with native 

for extended character. But as time went on, each post hiinging 
with it intelligence of further outhi-eaks in the 
biiity. provinces of the north-west, that gentleman deemed 
it at last his duty to bring the situation of the 
provinces under the eyes of the Government of Bomhay. Ho 
did this on the 20th of June. Cognisant, however, of the 
great difficulties which Lord Elphinstone had to encounter, of 
the unselfish foresight which had induced that heroic man to 
denude his own Presidency that he might crush rebellion upon 
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its "borders, Mr. Seton-Karr did not ask for aid, material or 
other. He merely asked that his own powers might he ex- 
tended. He asked, in fact, that the entire responsibility of 
meeting and encountering the crisis might be oast on him alone. 
It was a noble request ; especially noble at that 
crisis ; especially noble considering the resources at 
his disposal — a native regiment in a state of veiled with, 
rebellion, a weak battery of artillery, about a 
hundred Europeans— to meet tlie rebellion which might occur 
at any moment. The request was complied with. 

Free now to act, Mr. fcSeton-Karr developed his plan. The 
use of force was out of the question. The only possible policy 
was conciliation. In carrying this out Mr. Seton- 
Karr enjoyed advantages which would have been 
denied to many men. During the year immediately plans 
preceding the mutiny he had carefully cultivated 
friendly relations with the chiefs. Over the minds of many he 
had acquired an extraordinary ascendancy. This ascendancy he 
now tested— and in the most oases with the happiest results, 
Valuable information was placed at his disposal; the inter- 
communication of the disaffected was prevented ; a vigilant 
watch upon their movements was secured. In this way, and 
hy a show of confidence towards all, by impressing 
upon each chief the idea that his neighbour was 
loyal, and by the expression of a confidence, really 
felt, that the scare would soon pass away, leaving 
the British complete master of the situation, Mr. Seton-Karr 
succeeded in staving off the fatal day and in averting the 
dreaded explosion. 

Difficulties, however, continued to increase. On the 31st of 
July the 27ihNative Infantry mutinied atKolhdpur, 
plundered the treasury, and, after murdering such SSJar! 
officers as fell in their way, set off for the Ghats. 

Kolhdpdr is sixty-five miles from Belgaon. Communications 
between the 27th Regiment and the 29th at the 
latter place had been frequent. At Dharwdr, wiifr^pect 
forty-two miles from Belgdon in a direction opposite 
to that of Kolhdpdr, the 28th Regiment had been ^ 
for some time on the very verge of revolt. Mr. Seton-Karr 
was thus occupying a position between one station where the 
garrison had just mutinied, and another the gamson of which 
was on the verge of mutiny — ^tho troops at the central point 
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■being also infected. It happened, however, that the native 
officer of the 29th — the regiment stationed at Belgaon — who was 
the secret leader of the disaffected, one Thaknr Singh, was known 
to Mr. Seton-KaiT. That gentleman at once, and 
Atigust, before the news of the mutiny at Kolhapur was 

Mr. Seton- generally known at Belgaon, entered into communi- 

gSSS** cation regarding this native officer with Genersd 

Lesier adopt ^ Lester. To aiTest him might have precipitated a 
venting tfr* calamity. It was moie easy to devise a pretext to 
mutfny^to remove him honourably from the station. Such a 

Beigiton, pretext ^vsL8 soon found. Two companies of the 

29th, that of Thakur Singh being one of them, were 
ordered on command to Badami, a small town some ninety 
miles distant, near the south-western frontier of the Nizdm’s 
dominions. The two companies set out on the morning of the 
2nd August, still ignorant of the mutiny at Kolhdpiar. When 
the tidings of ihat mutiny reached the sipahis left behind at 
Belgaon they were too disconcerted by the absence 
of their leader to act on the moment. The opportune 
seizure and the condign punishment of an emissary 
from Jamkhandi who had come to incite them to an immediate 
outbreak, awed them into still longer inaction. 

The danger, however, was by no means removed. Con- 
currently with the events I have just related, Mr. 
Seton-Karr discovered a plot of the Muhammadan 
madanpopu- population of Belgaon. He soon found that this 
conspiracy had its ramifications at Kohlapur, at 
Haidarabad, and at Puna, and that its ontbreak was 
to be signalled by the seizure of Belgaon itself. The arrest of 
one of the chief conspirators at Puna seemed likely to pre- 
cipitate the outbreak, Mr. Seton-Karr, therefore, no sooner 
received information of this event, than he secured 
M? the local leaders at Belgaon, all of whom he had 

Kam ’ carefully watched. The evidence regarding some 
of these proved defective, and they were discharged. 
But the principal conspirator was convicted on the clearest 
evidence, and he was blown from a gun in company with the 
emissary from Jamkhandi just spoken of. 

Three days before this execution — the 10th of August— a 
small detachment of European troops arrived to reassure the 
authorities at Belgaon. Another detachment went on to pro-' 
duce a similar good effect in Dharwar. General Lester 
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once proceeded to repress the rising mutinous spirit of the 
29tli Native Infantiy. Five men of that regiment 
were tried, one of them was condemned to death, 
the remainder wore transported for life. Taking 
advantage of the good effect produced hy these OeneS 
proceedings, Mr. Seton-Karr began the work of Jupp^ggtj,e 
disarming the district, including the towns of Bel- iiiSeeiing in 
gdon and Shdhpur. On the 24th of August a further 
reinforcement arrived in the shape of a detach- 
ment of the 86th Foot. Its presence, combined with other pre- 
cautionary measures he had taken, enabled Mr. Seton-Karr to 
steer his state bark through the great Muhammadan festival of 
the Muharram* without disturbance — and, for a time, the 
Europeans in the southern Maratha country felt that they could 
breathe freely, 

Mr. Seton-Karr had thus succeeded, by a combination of 
firmness and tact, the result of ^ood judgment 
directing intimate acquaintance with the native Review of 
character, in guiding the territories committed to 
his charge through the most dangerous crisis of the Kair's mea^ 
mutiny. Considering the previous discontent of the JSwnomat 
chiefs and landowners, the fact that he was supported success, 
by no force, that he had only his own energies upon 
which to rely, this lesult will ever be quoted as a marvellous 
instance of skilful management of men. It is not too much to 
say that a single false step would have produced the most 
fatal consequences. Not only would it have involved the 
southern Mardth4 country in revolt, but it would have kindled 
a flame which would have spread throughout the dominions of 
the Nizam. Had Mr. Seton-Karr diverged, but for one day, 
from the line of vigilant forbearance which he had laid down 
as his policy; hud he burned the ill-disposed into open in- 
surrection by any unguarded word of suspicion or slight; or 
had he encouraged their designs by supineness, a great calamity 
•would have been inevitable. Unhappily, sub- 
sequent events proved only too truly the truth of 
this assertion*. When in an evil moment, to be provcdby 
related hereafter, the charge of political affairs was 
removed from the hands of Mr. Seton-Karr to those 

* The ‘‘ Muharram” is the name of the first Muhammadan month, held 
sacred on account of the death of JSusatn, son of Ah', who was killed by Tazt'd, 
near Ktf/d, in the pashalic of Bilghd^d. 
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of an oflScer distasteful, from Bis previous connection with the 
In4m Commission, to the chiefs and landowners, one month did 
not elapse Lefore the rebellion, no longer controlled by good 
management, began its Cfjurse with murder. All honour, then, 
to the wise and far-seeing officer who kept it within bounds 
when its outburst would have been far more dangerous.* 

Before returning to Bombay, I must ask the reader to 
Koih^pfir. accompany me for a brief period to Kolhapur. The 
state of this name, ruled over by the descendants of 
Sivaji, had up to the year 1842 suffered from continuous dis- 
order and misrule. To such an extent had the evil proceeded, 
that in the year I have mentioned the British 
Government was forced to interfere and to nominate 
a minister to introduce order and good goveinm^nt. 
The efforts made in that diiection by this enlightened man, a 
Brahman named Dajf Krishna Pandit, to deprive the corrupt 
party in the state of their illicit gains, provoked a rebellion. 
This rebellion having been suppressed, the British Government 
assumed the direct administration of the state during the 
minoriiy of the Edjah. Within this period, which did not 
expire till 1862, the forts of every description were dismantled, 
and the system of hereditary gairison was abolished ; the native 


♦ The Goverament of Bomhay was not insensible to Mr. Seton-Karr’s great 
merits. On the 14th of September, 1857, he was informed that “ the Eight 
Honourable the Governor in Coxmcil considers that in a conjunction of great 
anxiety and danger you have displayed a calmness, an energy, and a foresight 
which entitle you to the thanks and commendations of Government.” Agam, 
‘‘the judicious arrangements made by you have amply secured the future 
tianqmlliiy of the southern Mar&thd countzy.” These and other commenda- 
tions were repeated and conffrmed by Lord Elphinstone in letters under his 
own hand, in which he alludes to ^ the marked ability and success” with which 
Mr. Seton-Karr had perfonned his duties. In his published minute on dis- 
tinguished services rendered during the mutiny, Lord Elphinstone placed 
Mr. Seton-Kaif s name third on the list of those who had deserved writ of 
their country. The honour was the more marked, because, as Lord Canniug 
observed, every recommendation from Lord Elphinstone carried double weight 
from the fact, that out of the many who had rendered important services in 
western India he selected only a few names for mention. Xet, s^ange as it 
may appear, when so many were decorated, Mr. Seton-Karr received neither 
honours nor reward. He returned to England towards the end of 1860, his 
proud nature suffering from the unmerited slight which had been cast npon 
him. In less than two years he died, conscious that he had p^ormed a great 
service which his country had failed to recognise. 
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military force was disbanded, and a local corps, officered by 
three English officers, was substituted for it. Tlxese ^ 
measures, especially those for the disaimament of theSntLt 
their forts and the disbandment of their native force, 
though in view of the many previous rebellions 
absolutely necessary, had been regarded with great disfavour 
by the higher oi’ders in Kolhapur, and had tended not a little 
to the unpopularity of the paramount power. 

Such was the state of affairs in the province when the mutiny 
broke out at Mirath. Hopes and wishes similar to 
those whicli I have described as actuating the 
Muhammadan population of the Belgaon district, at 
once took possession of the minds of their neighbours 
in Kolhapur. To a people accustomed to revolt, living on the 
iiiemorios of plunder and corniption, and hating orderly govern- 
ment, the occasion seemed singularly favourable. The town 
of Kolhapdr is distant only sixty-five miles from Bolgdon. It 
was garrisoned by one native regiment, the 27th, 
and by the local corixs raised on the disbandment of 
the native force. There wore no European troops 
nearer than Bolgdon, and it was impossible to spare any from 
that place. Satdrah was eighty-one miles to the north, and 
Pfind, whence European aid was alone possible, seventy-ono 
miles fnrtber. The political superintendent of Kolhdpiir was 
Colonel Maughan, Major Holland commanded the 27th Native 
Infantry, Captain Schneider the local corps. 

I have already stated^ that communications between the 
27th Native Infantry at Kolhdpur, the 29th at 
Belgdon, and the 28th at Dharwdr, had been frequent 
during the mouths of June and July. Supported, as tiie various 
they were, secretly, by discontented chiefs, almost SSunical«! 
openly by the disaffected Muhammadan populations, 
these three regiments had tho game in their own hands. Con- 
certed and simultaneous action was only necessary to their 
success. Happily on this, as on so many occasions 
at this eventful period, the conspirators failed in this ^iuSiSr® 
essential particular. Tt would seem that they plan, 
reckoned without the telegraph. Instead of deciding 
to rise on a settled date, they arranged that the example should 
be set by Kolhdpi&r, and followed at once by Belgdon and 


♦ Pages 21-2. 
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Dliarwdr. The 27th Native Infantry accordingly rose on the 
31st of July at Kolhapur. But for the telegraph the regiment 
at Belgaon would have received hy express intelligence of the 
movement, and have followed the example. But the telegraph 
forestalled their express. And Mr. Seton-Karr, using his 
priority of news with judgment, averted, as we have seen, the 
calamity from that place. 

But the mutiny at Kolhapur was a reality. During the 
night of the 31st of July the 27th rose in arms and 
KoihSpun detailed parties to attack their officers* bungalows. 

The native adjutant, a Jew, and a Hindu haw4lddr 
ran to give warning only just in time to permit the ladies to 
escape from their houses before the Sipdhis came up and poured 
volleys into them. Some of the officers nobly endeavoured to 
bring back the rebels to their duty, but their efforts were vain. 
The tieasury and the bazaar were plundered, and riot reigned 
supreme. Three officers who had escaped into the country weare 
shot and thrown into the river. The remainder took refuge 
in the Residency, about a mile from the cantonment, but near 
the lines of the Kolhdpdr local regiment, which happily 
mained loyal.* 

The news of this disaster reached Bombay by ielegra]^. 
Lord Elx^hinstone acted with pronmtitiside 
^^ojsion. It happened that Colonel G. Le €hmd 
MtchesLe Jacob, a man of the old heroic type, ready in 
toTolhiip^r. council, prompt and decisive in action, had but just 
Character of returned to Bombay from a command in the Persian 
jacobl^”*^ campaign. He was about to start for Puna under 
the orders of the Commander-in-Chief, when iiie 
telegram from Kolhapur was placed in the hands of the QovenMJah. 

Lord Elphinstone at once sent for Jacob ; told liina 
JJen’toSi. occurred at Kolhdpiir ; that he wcwsil 

receive orders from the Commander-in-Chief to tnlM 
command of the troops in that quarter. He added that he vN# 
well aware that there were no troops to he depended 
except perhaps the local regiments ; hut that he would 
special powers, and was to do the best he could.* 

— ysM 

* TTfisfem India lefore and during the Mutinies, by Major-OssiflEal’l^ 
George Le Grand Jacob, E.C.SJ., O.B. . . 

f The dnal orders to Colonel Jacob were not issued till the f oftoviBg 
as liOid Elphinstone wished, before their issue, to receive a rep^T to a 
he sent to Kolh^piir. As no reply came, the orders were at once laafM 
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Colonel Jacob set out at once,' saw the Commander-in-Chief 
at Pdna, pushed on then to Satdrah, and found 
there a troop of horse artillery and dragoons. The 
rainy season was at its height, the track between 
Satdrah an I Kolhdptr was composed of the black soil in which, 
during the monsoon, horses not unfrequently sank up to their 
girths, and wheels to their axles ; there were several 
rivers and streams unbridged and unfordable. Still, S? diSiues, 
time was everything. Colonel Jacob then pushed on 
two guns with double allowance of men and horses, and riding 
forward himself with a few men of the Southern Maratha House, 
a loyal and capable regiment, reached Kolhapur on the 14th of 
August, just before midnight. 

How, meanwhile, had matters been progressing in KolMpur ? 
There, according to all probabilities, there would 
have been little to check the victorious progress of 
the rebels I Thanks to their delays and to the The muti- 
prompt action of Colonel Maughan, it had happened mf^whiie^ 
otherwise. The Sipdhis, greedy of plunder, went been checked 
first to pillage the treasury and sack the station. S'aSff 
Then, and then only, did they make their way to 
the town, fully expecting to find its gates open. But Colonel 
Maughan had closed those gates. The Sipdms, not caring to 
attempt to force them, took up a rather formidable position 
outside, •close to the gates, in a small outwork where the K4jah*s 
horses and menagerie were kept. Here they maintained their 
position all night, repulsing Colonel Maughan in an attempt 
made by him to dislodge them. 

It would seem that from this time the greater part of the 
regiment returned to its allegiance. This movement 
was probably hastened by the knowledge, brought JJSrdS^; 
to the Sipahis by some of their still recalcitrant 
comrades, that the passes to tlie coast had been occupied by 
Europeans landed on the coast by the splendid exertions of the 
Indian Navy. This is certain, that the recalcitrant Sipdhis 
were checked in this way; that the greater number betook 


‘They were,” writes Sir G-. Le G. Jacob, “brief and satisfactoiy. ‘I am 
aware,’ said Lord Elphinstone, ‘ that in a crisis like this, a person on the spot 
ought to be the best judge of any action that might be at once necessary ; to 
wait for orders may allow events to become too strong to master. I have 
confidence in your judgment ; do your best to meet the present emergency, 
and rely on my full snppori’” — Western India ^ by Sir G. Le Jacob. 
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tBemselves to the jungles; whilst the minority, about forty in 
number, returning to Kolhaplir, reoccupied the outwork close to 
the town. But the garrison of the town had in the meantime 
been reinforced. Lieutenant Kerr, of the Southern Maratha 
Horse, had marched a detachment of that regiment from 
Satdrah — a distance of eighty-one miles — without a halt. The 
rebels were at once attacked, on the 10th of August, in their 
the r outwork, some of their own comrades joining in the 

mainderare attack. They made a desperate defence — but, a 
killed^ secret entrance to the outw^ork having been pointed 
out to Lieutenant Kerr, that gallant officer dashed 
in, followed by horsemen whom he had caused to dismount, and 
fought his way to the interior of the building. At the same 
time. Lieutenant Innes, with a party of the 27th, took the 
rebels in the rear. These two attacks decided the affair ; but so 
despei ate had been the defence, that of the forty rebels three* 
only escaped wounds or death,* 

AVhen, then, Colonel Le G. Jacob reached Kolhapdr, he found 
that the mutiny had been quelled. Some forty of the most 
rebellious men of the 27th Native Infantry had been killed in 
fair fight; a larger number was in the jungles; but stiU the 
great bulk of the regiment was doing its duty, and there was no 
evidence against any man of it. 

Three days after his arrival. Colonel Jacob was reinforced by 
the two horse-ariillery guns he had sent on from 
Satarah, and about a hundred men of the 2nd 
™ the 27th Europeans from the coast — the same who had so 
inSV opportunely occupied the passes. With so small a 
force at his disposal, he felt it would be impossible 
to act against the insurgents unless he should decide, before 
acting, to disarm the regiment whose conduct had been so 
suspicious. On the one hand was the danger of his being 
attacked before his force should gather further strengtii, or of 
the mutineers marching away with their aims; on the other, 
the chance of the men who w^ere still loyal, those of the local 
corps especially, yielding to the temptation to join their 
countrymen. It was a balance of risks and probabilities. 
Many men would have preferred to wait. But Jacob was, as I 
have said, a man of the old heroic type, and, feeling the 


* JacoVs Western India, Lieutenant Kerr received the Victoria Cross for 
his conduct on this occasion. 
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importance of striking the first Blow, he determined to disarm 
the men of the 27th Native Infantry. 

He disarmed them on the morning of the 18 th of August. 
Under his orders were twenty-five European gunners, 
with two guns and two howitzers; ninety men of 
the 2nd Europeans ; one hundred and eighty men 
of the Southern Mardtha Horse ; and three hundred and fifty 
men of the local corps. These were drawn up in a manner to 
command any movement tending to resistance on the part of the 
rebels. 

But they made no resistance. They piled their arms in silence. 
The investigation which followed brought to light 
many hidden springs of the movement. It had Remarks on 
been intended, it was discovered, to delay the 
mutiny till the 10th of August; but the action of action of the 
the Jew native adjutant on the 31st of July, in SSSl^sand 
sending away his family, aroused suspicion, and 
prompted a sudden and ill-matured rising. This 
premature movement ruined the plot. Acting hurriedly and 
without concert with their brethren at Belgdon and Dharwfir, 
the mutineers acted without plan or settled purpose. It 
required, then, only energy to baffle them, and that energy was 
conspicuous in the conduct of all the European officers con- 
cerned, in the conduct alike of Lord Elphinstone at Bombay, of 
Maughan, of Kerr, of Innes, in defence and attack, and of 
Colonel Jacob in striking the decisive blow. 

I ask the reader to return with mo now to Bombay. Until 
the approach of the great Muhammadan festival of 
the Muharram there had been no apprehensions of Bombay, 
an outbreak in that city. The Superintendent of 
Police, Mr. Forjett, a gentleman who, born and bred in India, 
know the natives thoroughly, had deemed it sufficient, when 
the news of the massacre of Kanhpfir reached 
Bombay, to obtain permission to incorporate into 
the police a body of fifty mounted Europeans. He 
reasoned justly that, as the Muhammadan population of the city 
exceeded a hundred and fifty thousand, it would be folly to 
trust implicitly to the fidelity of the native police. 

It may be fitting to describe here the officers to whom was 
entrusted the direction of the civil and military forces, upon 
whose conduct depended the safety of the importont town of 
Bombay at this critical juncture. 
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The commander of the military forces was Brigadier-General 
General Shortt of the Bombay army. General Sliortt was 

^ori. aJi officer of capacity and intelligence. He thoroughly 

understood the native soldier- He was quick to 
decide on an emergency and prompt to carry his decision into 
execution. In a word, he was an officer thoroughly to be 
depended upon in danger, a tower of strength to the Govern- 
ment in the crisis which was then impending. 

The Superintendent of Police, Mr. 0. Porjett, was * one of 
Mr. Foriett. remarkable men brought to the front by 

the events of 1857. I have already stated that he 
was bom and bred in India. When the mutiny broke out, he 
was in the very prime of manhood. He was so 
thoroughly acquainted with all the dialects of all 
the languages of western and southern India, that it 
was easy for him to pass himself o3; as a native upon the most 
astute of natives. Mr. Forjett gave an extraordinary proof of 
this talent immediately prior to his nomination to 
the office of Superintendent of Police. He had 
gained so great a reputation for ability, tact, and 
judgment in the performance of his duties in the southern 
Mar^tha country, that in 1855 Lord Elphinstone 
Srd EipStt? seJit for him to offer him the chief superintendence 
SferedSfe police in Bombay. Mr. Forjett came to the 

office of su- Presidency, saw Lord Elphinstone, and received the 
of offer. He at once expressed his willingness to 

accept it, but requested that Lord Elphinstone 
would defer the nomination for a fortniglit, so as to give him 
time to find out for himself the true character of the men he 
had heen summoned to command. The request was at once 
granted. Mr. Foijett then disguised himself as a native and 
went to places haunted hy the police, passing liimself off as the 
son of a subahdar in search of a girl whom he loved. He so 
completely deceived the natives that men of the highest caste 
invited him to eat with them. He found out the 
Mr. Fo^ettfs character, the secret longings, of the natives, who, 
poUce. in a few days would be bis instruments. Nor did 
he neglect the European police. His experience 
with some of them was remarkable. Of those whom he tested 


* I am happy to add that the imperfect tense is used only historically. Mr. 
Forjett stiU uves in the vigour of healthy life. 
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not one refused the bribe he offered. At the end of the fort- 
night he presented himself to Lord Elphinstone, and took up 
the office. I leave the reader to imagine the con- 
sternation of his native subordinates when they 
learned who it was whom they had now to serve. 

But quickness, cleverness at disguise, readiness of resource, 
represented but a small paH of Mr. Forjett’s 
qualities. Small in person, endowed, according to *’®' 

all appearance, with no great strength, he united the buttes; 
cool courage of a practised warrior to remarkable 
powers of endurance. The com age was not merely the physical 
courage which despises danger; it was that, and 
much more. It was a courage set into action by a 
brain cool and clear-^so cool and so clear that there 
never was a crisis which could blind it, never a danger which 
it was unable to parry. I venture to describe it as the highest 
form of intellectual courage. 

I have spoken of his powers of endurance. These were often 
tested in the southern Marathi country prior to 
1856. If to ride a hundred miles a day, on dis- indSrarf”®^ 
mounting to partake of a rude meal of the natural 
products of the country, and then to lie on the ground, with a 
bundle of grass for a pillow, in the morning to wash in the 
stream or in the water drawn from the well, and pursue a 
similar journey in a similar manner, if to do this 
day after day be a test of endurance, then Mr. char&. 
Forjett may claim to be a passed master in the art. 

If, to the qualities I have recorded, I add an upr ght mind, a 
lofty sense of honour, a devotion to duty, I present to the reader 
an accurate portrait of the Superintendent of Police of Bombay. 

During the two years which had elapsed between his 
assumption of that office and the outbreak of the 
mutiny, Mr. Foijett had gained the complete Snfliphin- 
oonfidence and esteem of Lord Elphinstone, Those 
who knew that high-minded nobleman are aware Sca**^* 
that he never bestowed his trust until he had 
assured himself by experience that the recipient was fully 
worthy of it. 

There being thus two men so capable and in all respects so 
well qualified at the head of the departments regulating 
order, it would seem that the repressal of disturbance in 
Bombay would be easy. But there were two causes which 
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militated against sncli a conclusion. The first was the great 
disparity between the numbers of European and 
o*iniw native troops. Whilst there were three native regi- 
tSSnoS" ments, the 10th and 11th Native Infantry and the 
Snd Marine Battalion, of the former there were hut four 

I’orjett.' hundred men. The other cause affected the concert 

between the heads of the two departments. General 
Shortt believed in the loyalty of his Sipahis but mistrusted the 
native police. Mr. Forjett was confident that he could do what 
he would with the police, but mistrusted the Sipahis. To use 
his own words, Mr. Forjett regarded the Sipahis as “ the only 
source of danger.” 

The festival of the Muharram was a festival of a character 
se t(?mber dangerous of all. It was a religious 

Tbe^wSia^. festival, lasting many days, the excitement of which 
TM^.^stivai increased with each day. Lord Elphinstone had 
at mbay. General Shortt the arrangements for 

preventing disturbance during the whole of the time it lasted. 
Granted one premiss — ^that the Sipahis were absolutely loyal — 
those arrangements were perfect. Mr. Forjett, when informed 
of them, declined, without pledging himself to the 
ShJrt?sar- co^f^^ry, to admit this premiss, and he informed 
langements. Lord Elphinstone of his doubts. Lord Elphinstone 
replied that he was sorry he had not known of his 
objections before, but that it was now too late to alter them. 
I may here state that the arrangements made by General 
Shortt involved the division into very small bodies of the 
European force under the orders of jMi-. Forjett. The reply 
made by that gentleman to Lord Elphinstone’s remark just 
referred to is eminently characteristic. He intimated that he 
should, at all events, be obliged to disobey the orders 
SSw w?tii of Government with respect to the police arrsugg^ 
n^Eiphin- ments, because it was necessary for him to 

them in hand in the event of a Sipdhi outbreak. 14 
is a very risky thing,” replied Lord Elphinstone,* “ to diso^ir 
orders, but I am sure you will do nothing rash.” Mr. Fo^att 
construed this tacit permission in the sense in which it waa 
doubtless intended. 


Bombay daring the period of the mutiny.^ 


Iphinstone 
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Five days of tlie festival passed witlioxit disorder. The next 
night would see its conclusion. On the eve of that 
night an incident, accidental in its cause, almost night'but one 
produced an onthreak. A Christian drummer 

belonging to the 10th Eegiment Native Infantry, ^ 
whilst in a state of intoxication, insulted the carriers of a Hindu 
divinity which was being carried in procession by 
some townspeople, and knocked over the divinity, a Christian 
Two policemen, who witnessed the outrage, took the sSitTth?^“* 
drummer into custody. It happened that the Hmdiis. 

Sip^his of the native regiments were possessed by tSeffi wto 
an inner conviction that their loyally was doubted custody, 
by Forjett, and they replied to the feeling they thus 
imputed to him with one of hatred to himself and his sub- 
ordinates. When, then, the men of the 10th heard that one of 
their comrades, albeit a Christian, caught in the act of offering 
an insult to a Hindu divinity, had been taken into custody by 
the police, some twenty of them turned out, broke 
into the lock-up, rescued the drummer, assaulted See the part 
the policemen, and marched them off as prisoners to 
their lines. The European constable of the section 
at once proceeded with four native policemen to the lines, and 
demanded the liberation of their comrades. The demand was 
not only refused, but the new-comers were assaulted by the 
Sipdhis, and, after a conflict in which two of the 
assailants were left for dead, and others were t!y\oiScue 
wounded, they were forced to retire. The excite- 
ment in the Sipdhi lines, increasing every moment, 
received a further impetus from this retirement, and the 
Sipdhis began to turn out in such numbers that a 
messenger was sent at full speed to Mr. Forjett, Forjett is 
with the information that the native regiments had 
broken out. 

This was the one danger which Mr. Forjett had all along 
dreaded, and against which he had taken every precaution 
possible under the circumstances, already noted, of Ms limited 
sphere of action. He had, that is to* say, disobeyed orders, and 
massed his European policemen. On receiving the news that 
the Sipdhis had broken out, Mr. Forjett ordered the European 
police to follow him as soon as possible, and 
galloped down to their lines at so great a speed as 
to outstrip all his attendants. He found the 
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Sipabis in a state of ttnntilt, endeavouring to force tbeir way 
out of the lines, tbeir European officers, with drawn swoids, 
keeping them back. The sight of Mr. Forjett 
inflamed the Sipah s still more. They called out 
seeing htm. loudly that this was the man who had wished them 
all to be killed, while the European officers, seeing 
how the presence of Mr. Forjett excited their men, begged him 
in earnest language to go away. The fate of 
Bombay at that moment hung upon the conduct, at 
liimtoretfre. this critical conjuncture, of Mr. Forjett. Such are 
Asiatics, that had that gentleman obeyed the calls 
of the officers, the Sipahis would have burst the bonds of 
discipline and dashed forward to pursue him. He was there, 
alone, seated on his horse, calmly daring them. His knowledge 
of natives made him feel that so long as he should remain there, 
facing and defying them, they would not move, but that a 
retrograde movement on his part would be the signal for a real 
outbreak. In reply, then, to the shouts of the officers and men 
Ha refase native regiments, Mr. Forjett called out to the 

A uses, t«jf jQjxr men are bent on mischief, the 

sooner it is over the better,’* and remained facing them. Two 
minutes later his assistant, Mr. Edington, galloped up, followed 
very shortly by fifty-five European policemen — the men he had 
kept massed in case of a disturbance. Then Mr. Forjett acted. 

Forming up and halting his men, he called out, 
the inSSeL “ gB,tes ; I am ready for the Sipahis.” 

mutiny.^ Again was displayed that complete acquaintance 
with the Asiatic character which was one of the 
secrets of Mr. Forjett’s power. The excitement of the Sipahis 
subsided as if by magic and they feH back within their lines. 
Never had a nobler deed been more nobly done 1 

The tide now turned. The evil-disposed amongst the Sipahis 
— and that many were evil-disposed subsequent 
revelations fully proved— were completely oowed. 
toMr.F^ Nevertheless, Mr. Forjett relaxed not one of his 
exertions. The Muharramwas not yet a thing of 
the past, and it was clear that an accident might 
yet kindle the mine. One night still remained, and Mr. Forjett, 
far from relaxing his precautions, bent himself to increase 
them. He so posted his police that the smallest movement 
upon the part of the Sipahis would at once become known to the 
main body of his Europeans, forty-eight in number, located at 
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a decisive point. His preoantions were not only successful, 
they were the cause of success. To borrow the language, 
subsequently revealed, of the baffled conspirators, “it was 
the vigilance maintained that prevented the outbreak.” The 
vigilance was the vigilance of the police personally directed by 
Mr. Forjett.* 

I have already stated that, thanks to the precautions taken 
and to Mr. Foijett’s energetic action, the festival of the 
Muharram had passed off quietly. The discontented men 
amongst the Sipdhis still, however, cherished the hope that 
another opportunity more favourable to the execution of their 
projects would soon arise. The Hindu festival of the DuiU, 
occurring towards the end of October, seemed to them to offer 
such an opportunity. During this festival the 
Hindus of the upper and wealthier classes are 
accustomed to collect all their wealth in one room of coiispiracy,s 
their dwelling, and, assembling, to worship it. The 
discontented Sipdhis resolved, in many a secret council, to break 
out during the Dndli, to pilDge Bombay, killing all who should 
oppose them, and then to march out of the island. Had this 


♦ Mr. Forjett’s great services were not left unacknowledged. On the 10th 
of June, 1858, Lord Elphinstone thus recorded his sense of their value : — ** The 
Bight Honourable the Governor in Council cannot too highly praise the 
devoted zeal of this excellent public servant, upon whom such ^ave responsi- 
bilities were imposed during last year.” Beferring to Mr. Forjett’s “very 
valuable services” in the detection of the plot in Bombay in 1857, the same 
high authority thus wrote: — “His duties demanded great courage, great acute- 
ness, and great judgment, all of which qualities were conspicuously displayed 
by Mr. Forjett at that trying period.” 

All classes combined to testify to the great services rendered on this occasion 
by Mr. Forjett. Couched in varying phraseology, every letter received from 
the members of the European coxmuunity indicates that, in the opinion of the 
several writers, it was the vigilance of Mr. Forjett which saved Bombay. 

I may add here that, for his services m the mutiny, the European and native 
communities in Bombay presented ]\L:. Forjett wi& addresses, and, with the 
sanction of the Government, with testimonials and purses to the value of three 
thousand eight hundred and fifty pounds. It was still more gratifying to him 
that, after he had left the service and quitted India, the native cotton merchants 
sent him a handsome address and a purse of fifteeu hundred pounds, “ m token 
of strong gratitude for one whose almost despotic powers and zealous energy 
had so quelled the explosive forces of native society, that they seem to have 
become permanently subdued.” La addition, and likewise after he left India, 
the idiareholders of a company, mainly composed of natives, presented Mr. 
Forjett with shares, which Uiey subsequently sold on his account, for thirteen 
thousand five hundred and eighty pounds 
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plan "been carried out, it is nearly certain tliat tlie contagion 
would have spread all over the Presidency, and have even 
reached Madras. 

But again had the mutineers to reckon with Mr. Porjett, 
That gentleman was informed by a detective that suspicious 
meetings were being held by disaffected Sipahis at the house of 
OctoTwr Ganga Parshdd. Attempts to introduce a con- 

whiciiisdis- fidential agent of the police into those meetings 
coveredby having been baffied by the precautions of the 
r. oqett, Foijett had Ganga Parshad conveyed to 

the police-office during the night, and obtained from him a 
complete revelation. Fertile in disguises, Mr. Forjett subse- 
quently became an eye-witness^ — hy means of holes made in the 
wall which separated the chamber where the conspirators 
assembled from the ante-room — of the proceedings of the 
Sipihis, a listener to their conversation. More than that, aware 
and revealed feeling prevailing amongst the officers regard- 

byhimto iug himself, he induced Major Barrow, the officer 
Major Bar- commanding the Marine battalion, to accompany 
him, on four different occasions, to the meetings.* 
The information there obtained was duly reported to General 
Shortt by Major Barrow, and to Lord Elphinstone, through his 
private secretary, by Mr. Porjett. Courts-martial 
meMs^the course convened. The proceedings 

jjnspjwyis resulted in sentences of death being passed and 
Sie^ud!*^ executed on two, of transportation for life on six, 

native soldiers of various ranks. But the projected 
mutiny was nipped in the bud. 

With the story of the measures taken for the safety of 
December <5loses the general sketch of events in the 

Recapitnia- Western Presidency up to the close of 1857. We 
wents have seen how, displaying at once a rare fore^tteMI 
a mbay. ^ remarkable self-reliance, Lord EljjhitiSi^ 

had denuded his own Presidency of European troops in order 
to crush the mutiny beyond its borders. No man in high 
position recognised more truly, and applied more conscientiously. 


* “ Major Barrow’s astonishment when he saw some of his own men in Gan^ 
Farad’s house was remarkable. He exclaimed, ‘ My God, my own men I 
it possible ? ’ And his memorable words to me at the court-martial were : * li 
is wdl I was present and saw and heard them myself, hut for which 1 shoald 
have been here, not as a witness for the prosecntion, but as one for the defence J 
tueh was my confidence in these men.’ Forjett’s Oiir Beal Danger in Indies 
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plan been carried out, it is nearly certain that the contagion 
would have spread all over the Presidency, and have even 
reached Madras, 

But again had the mutineers to reckon with Mr. Forjett. 
That gentleman was informed by a detective that snspiciona 
meetings were being held by disaffected Sipahis at the house of 
one Ganga Paruhad. Attempts to introduce a con- 
\rhichisdiB- fidential agent of the police into those meetings 
covered by having been baffled by the precautions of the 
Mr. Foijett, Foijett had Ganga Parshdd conveyed to 

the police-office during the night, and obtained from him a 
complete revelation. Fertile in disguises, Mr. Foijett subse- 
quently became an eye-witness — ^by means of holes made in the 
wall which separated the chamber where the conspirators 
assembled from the ante-room — of the proceedings of the 
SipAhis, a listener to their conversation. More than that, aware 
and revealed feeling prevailing amongst the officers regard- 

ing himself, he induced Major Barrow, the officer 
commanding the Marine battalion, to accompany 
him, on four different occasions, to the meetings.* 
The information there obtained was duly reported to General 
Shortt by Major Barrow, and to Lord Elphinstone, through his 
private secretary, by Mr. Forjett. Courts-martial 
me^^the in due course convened. The proceedings 

conspuracyis resulted in sentences of death being passed and 
executed on two, of transportation for life on six, 
native soldiers of various ranks. But the projected 
mutiny was nipped in the bud. 

With the story of the measures taken for the safety of 

December ©loses the general sketch of events in the 

Recapituia-' westem Presidency up to the close of 1857. We 
have seen how, displaying at once a rare foresight 
* “ and a remarkable self-reliance. Lord Elphinstone 

had denuded his own Presidency of European troops in order 
to crush the mutiny beyond its borders. No man in high 
position recognised more truly, and applied more conscientiously. 



* ** Major Barrow’s astonishinent when he saw some of his own men in Ganga 
Paishdd's house was remarkable. He exclaimed, * My God, my own men ! Is 
it possible?’ And his memorable w’ords to me at the court-martial were : ‘ It 
is wdl I was present and saw and heard them myself, but for which I should 

have been here, not as a witness for the prosecution, but as one for the defence ; 
meh was my confidence in these men,^ Forjett’s Otir Beal Danger in India, 
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the maxim that the art of war consists in concentrating the 
greatest number of troops on the decisive point of the action. 
Now, the decisive point of the action in the early 
days of the revolt of 1857, was not in Bombay. To 
Lord Elphinstone it was clear that Dehli could only thought, 
be reached from Bengal, and that it was just possible Snriecision!* 

. he might save central India and Eajpdtana. Whilst, 
then, he sent every available European soldier to Calcutta, he 
formed, from the small remnant which was left, a number in 
reality not sufficient for his own needs — one column which 
should march on Mau, another which should restore order in 
Eajpdtdnd. Feeling that amidst the many dangers which 
threatened him the most fatal was that which would come from 
without, he sent to meet and to crush it before it should 
penetrate within. His defence of Bombay was an 
aggressive defence. It was a policy requiiing rare Hispunof 
courage, immense confidence in his own judgment, 
and great resolution. In cariying it out he exposed 
himself to the danger, only one degree less, of a rising within 
the Presidency. How nearly that was occurring I have shown 
in these pages. The southern Marathd country was saved, in 
1857, partly by the prudence and the judgment . 

displayed by Mr. G. B. Seton-Karr, aided by the Karr;®^“’ 
energy of General Lester, partly by the bungling 
and vant of concert of the conspirators. How 
Bombay was saved I have just told. The reader will have seen 
that the danger was real, the peril imminent, that but for the 
unlimited confidence placed by Lord Elphinstone in Foijett. 
Mr. Foijett — a man of his own selection — it might 
have culminated in disaster. That he dared that risk to avert a 
greater danger is one of the many proofs of Lord Elphinstone’s 
capacity. Sufficient credit has never been given to him for his 
noble, his far-seeing, his self-denying policy. In the presence 
of the massacres of Kdnhpur and of Jhdnsi, of the defence of 
Lakhnao, and of the siege of Dehli, the attitude of 
Lord Elphinstone, less sensational though not less Theattitade 
heroic, has been overlooked. Had there been an phJSton?' 
uprising attended with slaughter in Bombay, the Eas never yet 
story of its repression and the deeds of valour S^meedof 
attending that repression would have circulated 
throughout the world. Instead of that, we see only 
calm judgment and self-reliance meeting one danger and defying 
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favour of the existence of the things, but be quite 
indifferent in this respect, in order to play the judge 
in things of taste. 

We cannot, however, better elucidate this pro- 
position, which is of capital importance, than by 
contrasting the pure disinterested ^ satisfaction in 
judgements of taste, with that which is bound up with 
an interest, especially if we can at the same time be 
certain that there are no other kinds of interest than 
those which are now to be specified. 

§ 3 . The satisfaction in the pleasant is botmd 
np with inte7'est 

That which pleases the senses in seiisation is 
PLEASANT. Here the opportunity presents itself of 
censuring a very common confusion of the double 
sense which the word sensation can have, and of 
calling attention to it. All satisfaction (it is said or 
thought) is itself sensation (of a pleasure). Con- 
sequently everything that pleases is pleasant because 
it pleases (and according to its different degrees or 
its relations to other pleasant sensations it is agree- 
able^ love/jy delightful, enjoyable, etc.). But if this 
be admitted, then impre.ssions of Sense which 
determine the inclination, fundamental propositions 
of Reason which determine the Will, mere reflective 
forms of intuition which determine the Judgement, 
are quite the same, as regards the effect upon the 
feeling of pleasure. For this would be pleasantness 

1 A judgement upon an object of satisfaction may be quite dis- 
interested, but yet veiy^ interesting, i,e. not based upon an interest, but 
bringing an interest with it ; of this kind are all pure moral judge- 
ments. Judgements of taste, however, do not in themselves establish 
any interest. Only in society is it interesting to have taste : the 
reason of this will be shown in the sequel. 
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CHAPTBE n. 

CENTRAL INDIA AND DURAND. 

AsiRGARH is a very famous fortress in tlie Nimdr district of 
the Central Provinces, lying two hundred and ninety . ^ 
miles to the north-east of Bombay, one hundred and ® * 

fifty miles from Mdligdon, and ninety-nine miles to the south-east 
of Mau. It is built on an isolated hill, detached from the Sdtpura 
range dividing the valley of the Tapti from that of the Narbadd. 
It has a history which has sent its name through the length 
and breadth of India. Alike in the times of the Hindu, of the 
Muhammadan, and of the British overlordship, it has been con- 
sidered a place worth fighting for. After many changes of 
masters, it surrendered, on the Sth of April, 1819, after a 
vigorous resistance, to a British force commanded by Brigadier- 
General Doveton, and it has, ever since, remained in the 
occupation of a British garrison. 

In 1867 that garrison consisted of a wing of the 6th Eegiment 
Gwdlidr Contingent, lent by the Bengal Presidency 
to replace the lyth Bombay Native Infantry, ordered 
on seivice to Persia, but which never embarked for 
that country. The commanding officer of the garrison was 
Colonel Le Mesurier, and the Port Adjutant was Lieutenant 
John Gordon of the 19th Bombay Native Infantry. 

The hill on the summit of which Asirgarh is perched rises 
abruptly to about five hundred feet above the jungle. 

Below it is a town of no real importance, inhabited 
by villagers mainly engaged in tending their flocks. 

The men who formed the garrison of Asirgarh belonged to a 
contingent which speedily asserted its right to a. 
prominent place amongst the mutineers. The events 
at Nimach and at Gwdlidr speedily convinced the gent evince 
European residents at Asirgarh that their guardians 3 mnSSy, 
wore not to be trusted. Even before this discovery 
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had heen made, the fort adjutant, distrusting their demeanour, 
had enlisted some ninety men from the villagers of the town, 
and had charged them with the task of watching the behaviour 
of the Sipahis. These men are known as Gordon’s Volunteers. 

On the 19th of June the Europeans of the garrison heard of 
the mutinies at NTimach and Nasirabad. From that 
wMhesthe every post brought them distressful 

Europeans! tidings. Every precaution was taken by Lieutenant 
Gordon. To relieve the fort, by fair means, of a 
portion of its real enemies, one company of the regiment was 
detached to Burlianpiir, twelve miles distant. The 
wjwsrodone anxieties of the ladies of the garrison were lessened 
BmMnpur^ about the Same time by the intelligence, verified by 
a personal visit made by Lieutenant Gordon, that 
Captain Keatinge,* the political agent for that part of the 
country, had fortified a position fourteen miles distant from 
Asirgarlx. 

From this time till the end of July good and bad news 
succeeded each other with great rapidity. At times the 
Europeans were in great danger. The company 
SvJinies. sent to Burhdnpdr mutinied, marched on Asfrgarh, 
and was only prevented from entering it by tho 
hawaldar-major of the regiment, whose loyalty had been 
appealed to, not in vain, by Lieutenant Gordon. 

The following morning the four remaining companies obeyed, 
The re- without murmuring, the order given to them to 

mainder are march out and encamp below the fort, their places 
disarmed. being taken by Gordon’s Volunteers. Tho 

next day a party of Bhil infantry, commanded by Lieutenant 
Birch, surprised and disarmed the Bnrhanpur mutineers, and 
carried their arms into Asirgarh. A few hours later that place 
was reinforced by two companies of the 19th Native Infantry 
under Captain Blair. The disarming of the Gwaliar men out- 
side the fort — a work performed admirably and without blood- 
shed by Captain Blair and Lieutenant .Gordon — completed tho 
necessary measures to ensure the safety of the fortress ponding 
the arrival of Colonel Stuart’s column. 

Arrival of That column, the earlier movements of which 
loium^and ^ recorded in the preceding chapter, quitted 
of Durand. Aurangdbdd for Asirgarh on the 12 th of July. 


♦ Now Major-General Keatinge, V.C. 
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MaroMng rapidly, it reached Burhdnpdr on the 21st and 
Asirgarh on the 22nd idem. Here it was joined by Colonel 
Durand, who had reached Asirgarh some days previously. 

In another part of this history**^ I have shown how Durand, 
after the catastrophe of Man, had fallen hack on 
Sihor; how, staying there only one day, he had set 
out for Hoshangabad on the southern bank of the proceeding 
KTarbada in the hope of being able to communicate inddr.^^ 
there with General Woodbnrn; how, learning at 
Hoshangilbad of the safetjr of Man he heard also of the attempts 
made to change the direction of Woodburn’s force from the line 
of the Narbada to Nagpur; how, not content with simply 
protesting against such a line of conduct, he had set oif for 
Aurangdibad with the intention of enforcing his arguments there, 
and, if necessary, of pressing on to Bombay; how, on his road, 
ho received the gratifying intelligence that Woodburn’s column, 
now commanded by Stuairt, was advancing towards Asirgarh ; 
how he had at once hurried to that place. He had the 

f ratification of meeting that force on the 22nd of 
uly. From the moment of his joining it, he He assumes 
assumed his position as the Governor-Gen eraFs re- tumofthr^ 
presontative, and became likewise, in everything but ooiumn. 
m name, the real leader of the column. 

The column pushed on for Mdu on the 24th with all practi- 
cable expedition. On the 28th it was joined by the 
3rd Kegiment Cavalry, HaidaribM Contingent, jg joined by 
under the command of Captain S. OiT. On the 31st the 3rd 
it ascended the Simrol pass, halted on its summit to caviS^r 
allow the artillery to close up, and the following pwardW 
morning marched into Mau. The weather for the 
time of the year, the height of the monsoon, had 
been exceptionally fine ; no rain had fallen to hinder the march 
of the guns over the sticky black soil. On the night of the 1st 
of August, however, the weather changed. Heavy rains set in 
and continued throughout August and September. 

But Durand was now at Man, within thirteen and a SvSatiMu. 
half miles of the capital whence the mutinous conduct 
of Holkar’s troops had forced him to retire just one month before. 
He had returned to vindicate British authority, to punish the 
guilty, to give an example which should not be forgotten. 


• Vol. m. pages 161-2. 
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Even before lie had marched into Mau, whilst he was yot 
halted on the top of the Simrol pass, Durand had 
received a message from the Indur Durbar. Maha- 
inddrand rdjah Holkar and his minister sent to inform him 
Setroops, that they were still in a state of alarm as to the 
conduct of their own troops, and to inquire whether 
aid could not be afforded to them. Durand replied that ho was 
ready, if the Maharajah wished it, to inarch with 
deciSSl'*^’^ the entire force into Indur instead of into Mau. 

Apparently, this was not the end desired by the 
Durhar, for the messengers at once withdrew their requisition. 

In deciding to march on Mau instead of Indur, Durand was 
mainly influenced hy considerations regarding the 
state of the surrounding districts which whl he 
marched on presently adverted to. At the moment, indeed, 
there was another consideration which ho had to 
take into account. He had with him no European 
infantry.* Four companies of the 86th were indeed marching 
up by the Bombay road, and would join in a few days. But it 
was desirable, after the events which had occurred, that the 
Indlir rabhle should see in the British force the white faces of 
the unvanquished foot soldiers of England. Durand marched 
then on Mdu. 

The four companies of the 86th having joined a few days 
later, the propriety of marching on Indur to punish 
b^fonreom- guilty troops and the townspeople who 

poniM 86tu! had abetted the revolt again becamo a question for 
Durand’s consideration. It was a very difficult 
question. That liolkar’s troops had attacked the Residency on 
the first of July was a fact admitted hy every one. But Holkar 
had asserted that this act had been committed 
circum- without his sanction or authority. Durand himself 
never satisfied of this: to tne last he regarded 
Holkar as a trimmer, a watcher of the atmosphere : 
JSerdipro- hut officcrs who had occupied the Mau fort in July, 
notably Captain Hungerford, had been penetrated 
HoStear, with tho conviction that Holkar was innocent, and, 
in his letters to Durand, Lord Elphinstone, the 
Governor of Bombay, had insisted on the same view. Under 

* The force consisted of five troops 14th Light Dragoons, 3rd Cavalry 
Ilaidardhdd Contingent, one horse battery of European artillery, the 25th 
Bombay Native Infantry, and a pontoon train. 
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these circumstances Durand, duly weighing the difficulties 
presented hy the case, doeraed it advisable to defer all action, 
so far as Holkar was pemonally concerned, until he should 
l>econio acquainted with the views of the Governor-General 
regarding him. He accordingly made a complete reference on 
the subject to Lord Canning. 

Holkar, on his part, was naturally anxious to delay Durand’s 
action as long as he could. He knew that, in his 
heart, Durand had thoroughly mistrusted him. reasons for 
And, although it was well known that, in the 
excited sttite of native feeling throughout the 
country, he could not depend on the conduct of his own troops, 
and would have been glad to see thorn coerced by the British, 
yet, when he thought of the possible results of such action, be 
inclined to prefer the uncertainty of his actual condition. 
Could he, ho felt, hut stave off the critical moment for a few 
months, Durand would bo relieved by Sir Robert Hamilton, 
and Sir Robert Hamilton, an old and much-regarded friend, 
would, he felt confident, accept explanations regarding the 
events of the 1st of July which Durand would utterly 
contemn. 

The question of disarming Holkar’s revolted troops, whilst 
the ])orsonal case regarding Holkar was still 
pending, opened out difficulties of another de- 
scription, The force at the disposal of Durand mineatode- 
was small, and, though sufficient to dispose of the 
revolted ti'oops of Indfir, could these be encountered movement 
en masse) it was scarcely large enough to attack its km's 
several component parts in detail, holding the bulk 
in chock wlulst portion after portion should be destroyed. It 
nmst always be remembered, writing of this period, that the 
revolt had at that time nowhere received a serious check. The 
force before Dehli was almost as much besieged as besieging. 
The English garrison of the Lakhnao Residency was supposed 
to be at its last gasp ; Havelock had made no impression upon 
Oudh ; Bilidr was surging with mutineers. The disaffected in 
central India might, then, well be excused if, regarding all 
these points, they wore not only hopeful, but confident, that 
resolute resistance on their part would serve the cause which 
they now regarded as the common cause of their co-religionists 
throughout India. Under these oiroumstanoes, it was to he 
apprehended that Holkar’s troops, the three arms of which, 
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each superior in numbers to the entire British force, were 
located in separate cantonments, might evince a strong dis- 
inclination to be disarmed; and that, morally supported as 
they were by a large party in the city of Inddr,^ and, as I shall 
presently show, by a strongly aggressive party in the districts 
lying between Indur and Nimach, they might offer a resistance 
certain to entail great loss on the attacking party, and to 
cripple its future movements. This will be clear to the reader 
when, recalling the composition of the force at the disposal of 
Durand,* extremely weak in infantry, he reflects that a rainy 
season of unusual force was at its height, that the roads could 
be traversed by guns only with the greatest difficulty, that the 
bridges in many places had been carried away, and lhat any 
military operation against the several cantonments occupied by 
Holkar’s troops would have to be carried out on a swampy 
plain, on which, at that season of the year, it would bo im- 
possible for the three arms to work together. 

But there were other reasons which impressed Durand with 
the necessity of dealing in the first instance with those rebels 
in the districts, of whose aggiessive tendencies I have just 
spoken. 

Mandesar is a large and important town on a tributary of the 
Aiandeaar ^iver Chambal, about a hundred and twenty miles 
from Indur. In the month of July this place had 
been occupied by some of Sindhid’s I’evolted troops, and those 
had been joined, and were being constantly further strengthened, 
by Afghan, Mekrani,and Mewati levies. In August 
centM^onn- insurrection at Mandesar threatened not only 
sSrertJonr to embrace all western Mdlwa, but Nimach as well. 

Impressed with a confidence in themselves, justified 
only by the prolonged immunity which had been allowed them, 
the rebels at this place began, in the month of August, to 
display an aggressive temper farmore dangerous than 
the sullen disaffection ot the compromised troops 
of Holkar. The more active and daring of the 
mutineers of Holkar’s army had proceeded to Gwdlidr after the 
insurrection of the 1st of July; the less energetic mass 
remained, sullen, dangerous, watching events, but to a certain 
extent paralysed, though not controlled, by the English party 
in power at Holkar’s court. The progress of the Mandesar 


♦ Vide page 42, note. 
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The rains an 
impedlmenfe 
to prompt 
action. 


insurrection was, however, so rapid, that to uphold British 
supremacy in ‘Rajpntand and Malwd, and to 
maintain the line of the Narbada, it became ab- and requiring 
solntely necessary to check its growth with the prom^at- 
utmost promptitude. In the presence of this new tention. 
danger, the disarming of Holkar’s troops became, 
in every sense, a matter of secondary importance. An attempt 
to subdue the lesser evil might have augmented the greater, 
whilst a decisive blow struck at the greater could not fail to 
affect fatally the lesser. 

Action in any shape was impossible so long as the heavy 
rains continued. But when, in the beginning of 
October, the monsoon passed away, and the country The rains an 
began to dry up, the Mandesar rebels began to give 
proof of the possession of the aggressive nature with action, 
which I have credited them. 

The leader of the Mandesar insurgents was Eiruzshdh, a 
Sh5.hz5.da or prince connected with the imperial 
family of Dehll. It was estimated in September oftheMande- 
that some fifteen thousand men, with sixteen or 
eighteen guns, had rallied round his standard, and 
this estimate was subsequently found to have been below the 
actual number. To meet these, Durand, after 
deducting the sick and wounded, and a sufficient fecSve^foKe. 
number of men to guard M5.u, could not bring into 
the field more than fifteen hundred men * and nine guns. 

Under these circumstances it was perhaps fortunate that the 
aggressive movement was made by the rebels. Durand ex- 
pected it. Towards the very end of September 
he had intercepted letters from Haidar5,b5d from 
N5.gur, from Surat, from Ujjen, from Gwa.liar, and central India 
from Mandesar, all telling the same tale. The 
tale was to the effect that, after the conclusion of ^oit. 
the Dasahra festival,! a general rising would take 
place in Malwa., and that influential personages were coming 


* Thxis composed: Artillery, one hundred and seventy; Dragoons, two 
hundred ; 86th, two hundred and thirty ; 25th Bombay Native Infantry, three 
hundred and fifty ; 3rd Nizdm’s Cavalry, three hundred and fifty. 

t A festival of ten days’ duration, nine of which are sp^ent in worship and 
religious ceremonies. The tenth day is the birthday of Gangd. (the Ganges). 
’V^oever bathes in the Ganges on that day is purified from ten sorts of sins. 
The festival occurs in September or October, the date varying with each year. 
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from Nagpur and HaidaraLdd for tlie purpose of giving life and 
strength to the insurrection. The close of the Dasahra 
corresponded with the setting in of the dry season. The 
result corresponded with the information Durand 
auei^^to obtained. Early in October the Shahzada’s 

cutoff^Du- troops, who had previously occupied Dhdr and 
Amjhera, advanced to the Bombay road and 
threatened to interrupt Durand’s communications 
with Bombay, to command the line of the Narbada along the 
Bombay frontier, and to attack Nimach. They sent also a 
pressing invitation to Holkar’s troops to join them. 

Everything depended upon the rapidity with which Durand 
would be able to strike a blow at this enemy, 
"^rtance of^" "was quite possible that Ndnd S^hib, 

Sipid’^^ion. who at that time was hovering in the vicinity of 
Kdlpl, might transfer the whole of his troops to 
central India, and that the Mardtbd war-cry might raise the 
entire countiy formerly acknowledging the supremacy of the 
Peshwd. Seeing the necessity, Durand struck. 
S?Sesat October he detached one body of 

BMr. Haidardbad cavalry to defend Mandlesar on the 
Narbada, threatened by the rebels, and another to 
the village of Giijri to intercept them on their way. On the 
14th he sent three companies of the 25th Native Infantry and 
some dragoons to support this last-named party, and on the 19th, 
with all the men who could be spared from the garrison of 
M4u, he marched for Dhar. 

Anand Eao Puar, a lad of thirteen years, had succeeded to the 
chiefship of Dhdr on the death of his brother, out off 
nh^imme- choleraon the 23rd of May 1857.* His minister, 
diateiypre- Ramchandar Bapuji, a shrewd and intelligent man, 
who, from his thorough knowledge of the English 
1867. and from his large acquaintance with British officers, 
was supposed to be devoted to British interests, began, 
almost immediately after his assumption of office, to pursue a 
line of policy the very reverfcC of that which had 
KtjmcbaSar iloped from him. In direct opposition to the 
Udpi^f. policy pursued by the Government of India ever 
since the settlement of Mdlwd, to prevent the 

* The fonnal recognition by the British Government only reached the young 
chief on the 28th of September, but he was acfaiowledged and treated as R£ jah 
from the date stated. 
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employment of mercenary troops in native states, this man 

began to enlist large numbers of Arabs, Afghans, and Mekranis. 

As soon as the news of the Indiir rising of the 

Ibt of July reached Dhar, a party of these mercenaries, Serceaanes, 

four hundred in number, joined with the mercenaries 

of the Rajah of Amjhera, and plundered the stations of Bhopaur 

and Sirdarpur, burning the hospitals over the heads 

of the sick and wounded. Returning to Dhar with 

their plunder, they were met and honourably ofXK 

received by Bhlm Edo Bhonsla, the young Rdjah’s reSei^swith 

uncle, and three of the guns which they had honour. 

captured were placed in the Bdjah’s palace. On 

the 31st of August they were in possession of the fort of Dhar, 

with or without the consent of the Durbar was not 

certainly known. But on the 15th of October Captain Hut- 

Captain Hutchinson, the political agent, reported 

that there was strong reason to believe that the compiicit;^ of 

Edjah’s mother and uncle and the membeis of the wid 

Durbar were the instigators of the rebellion of the oithefmrbar. 

Dlidr troops, that the conduct of the Durbar was 

suspicious, that its agent had purposely deceived him regarding 

the negotiations entered into by its members with the mutinous 

mercenaries and the number of men they had enlisted, and that 

it had received with attention and civility emissaries from 

Mandesar, the centre of the Muhammadan rising. 

It was this intelligence which decided Durand to SSs^‘thr 
dismiss the Dhdr agent in attendance on him, with Uurbar's 
a message to the Durbar that its members would 
be held strictly responsible for all that had happened 
or that might happen,* and to despatch all his available troops 
to attack Dhdr. 

On the 22nd of October the British force arrived before Dhar. 
The Arab and Mekrani levies who garrisoned that 
fort gave a signal instance of the confidence en- 

g mdered by the long compulsory inaction of the before Wr! 

ritish by quitting the protection of their lines of 
defence and coming to attack them in the open. Planting three 
brass guns on a hill south of the fort, they extended from that 
point along its eastern face in skirmishing order, and advanced 
boldly against the British. 

* Dnraud repeated this waruiug to the Bdjah in person during the siege oi 
the fort. 
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But their confidence soon vanished. The 25th Bombay 
The action Native Infantry, a splendid, regiment, often to be 
mentioned, and always with honour, in these pages, 
led by their most capable commandant. Major Eobertson, 
Gallantry charged the three guns, captured them, and turned 
oftheSth the guns on the rebels. Almost simultaneously, 
the four companies of the 86th and the sappers, 
flanked by Woollcombe’s (Bombay) and Hungerford ’s 
(Bengal) batteries, advanced against the centre, wMlst the 
cavalry threatened both flanks, the dragoons, under 
tnwp^ Ca;ptain Gall, the left, the Nizam’s cavalry, under 
Major OiT, the right. Baffled in their advance by 
the action of the 25th, and the play of the British guns on 
their centre, the enemy made a rapid movement to 
and their left, and attempted to turn the British right, 

donaid. But the dragoons, led by Gall, and the Nizam’s 
cavalry, led by Oit and Macdonald, Deputy Quarter- 
master-General of the force, charged them so vigorously that 
they retired into the fort, leaving forty bodies 
cf their companions on the field. On the British 
side three dragoons and one native trooper were 
wounded, a jamadar and a native trooper were killed. 

The fort was now invested, but the British force had to wait 
for the siege guns, expected on the 24th. They 
iuvStSi. arrived on the evening of that day ; the next morning 
they were placed in position. 

The fort of Dhar is entirely detached from the town of the 
same name. Its southern angle rests on the suburbs, 
SwSeFort" running between. It is situated on an 

of Dhfc eminence of thirty feet above the surrounding plain, 
and is built of red granite, in an oblong shape, con- 
forming itself to the hill on which it stands. The walls are 
about thirty feet in height, and have at intervals fourteen 
circular and two square towers. 

On the 25th a sandbag battery, two thousand yards south of 
the fort, armed with one 8-inch howitzer and one 
of 8-inch mortar, began to shell the fort. Under cover 
of this fire the infantry pushed on to a low ridge, 
about two hundred and fifty yards from the southern angle of 
the fort, forming a natural parallel, and took possession of it. 
On this the breaching battery was at once constructed. Simul- 
taneously, strong cavaliy aud infantry pickets were thrown out 
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on the north and east faces of the fort, security on the west face 
being assured by an extensive tanh or lake which could not be 
forded. Durand was in hopes that the rebels, seeing them- 
selves thus surrounded, would spontaneously surrender. But 
although, during the six days the siege lasted, they made many 
efforts to obtain aid from outside, acting and writing 
in the name of the Durbar, under whose orders they 
professed to be defending the fort, they waited until, terms, 
on the night of the 29th, the breach had been made 
so large that its practicability was only a question of a day 
or two, ere they sent a white flag to inquire the terms 
which would be granted. “ An unconditional 
surrender,” was the reply, upon which the firing The reply, 
continued. 

At sunset on the 31st the breach was reported practicable, 
and that night a storming paity was detailed to The breach 
assanlt the place. Never was a task easier. The practicable 
breach was easily ascended. Almost immediately 
afterwards firing was heard on the plain. Whilst dragoons 
and irregulars were despatched in that direction, 
the storming party entered the fort. It was evacuated, 
empty.* 

In fact the rebels, foreseeing the assault, had quitted the fort 
by the main gate between 9 and 11 o’clock, and escaped in the 
direction of the north-west. The firing heard on the plain at 
the moment the breach was entered was only a skirmish with 
the rear-guard of the retreating enemy and an out- 
lying picket of the 3rd Nizam’s cavalry. The main ‘ ® 

body had passed by them and the dragoons^ wholly 
unobserved, and were well away before the alarm could be of 
any avail. Pursuit, though it could scarcely accom- 
plish much, was attempted. It resulted, however, 
only in the capture of a few wretched stragglers. 

Durand ordered the fort of Dhar to be demolished, the State 
to he attached, pending the final orders of Government, and 
charges to be prepared against the leaders and instigators of 

* Sindhi^ and Bliar. Calcutta Semen;. Lowe’s Central India. Private 
papers. 

t It bad unfortunately happened that the European pickets, which had been 
there for some days, and which knew the ground well, had been changed that 
very day. The trooper, sent by the jdmadar of the native picket to give the 
alarm, fell with his horse on the way, and was disabled. — Lowe. 
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the rehellioh.* The force then continued its march through 
western MAlwA towards Mandesar, in pursuit 
fortSd mSches rebels. These latter, however, had 
towa^s Mandesar. by no means renounced their aggressive ten- 
dencies. On the 8th of November they attacked 
the cantonment of Mehidpiir, garrisoned by a native contingent 
of the three arms, officered by English officers, 
attack^^^^ Major Timmins, who commanded the contingent, 
Mekidpfir, imprudently permitted the rebels, without offei’ing 
opposition, to take up a strong position close round 
his guns and infantry. The men of the contingent, on their 
side, dL'-played mingled cowardice and treachery, the majority 
eventually going over to the rebels. Half a troop 
S?^8tal\onf of the cavalry behaved, however, extremely well, 
and, after making a gallant but ineffective charge, 
in which their leader, Captain Mills, was shot dead, and their 
native officer severely wounded, escorted the remainder of tho 
European officers to Durand’s camp, where they arrived on tho 
9th. 

Two other affairs, which occurred during the pursuit of the 
rebels to Mandesar, deserve here to be recorded. 
Se^Nariiadi Capture and destruction of the fort 

saved. of Amjhera hy a small party of Haidarahad cavalry 
and infantry under Lieutenant Hutchinson. There 
was, indeed, no opposition ; but the fact of the occupation was 
satisfactory, as it proved that Durand’s lapid action had saved 
the line of the Narbada, and had maintained that barrier between 
the blazing north and the smouldering south. 

The other action was one in which Major Orr and the 
Haidardbad Contingent was prominently engaged. 

I have alreadjr stated*’’ how one regiment of the Haidarabud 
Contingent had joined Brigadier Stuart’s force on 
iSexSa its march from Aurangdbdd. The remaining cavalry 
brouaht by of the contingent and a large force of its infantry 
fcbddcontin- artillery had, about the same time, boon formed 
geut. at Eldabad, one of the chief outlets of tho Dakhaii, 
on the high road to central India. Hero they 
remained until tho monsoon had ceased and tho roads hail 

* Ultimately, owing to circumstances upon which it is unnccossary for mo to 
enter here, they all escaped punishment. To the young Rajah himself merciful 
consideration was shown, and he was restored to his title and position, 
t tich p. 41. 
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begun to dry up. They then marched with all speed into 
Malwa, and coercing on their way the refractory zaminddrs 
of Piplia* and E^hugarh, reached Durand’s force before Dhar. 

Upon the news reaching camp of the successful action of the 
rebels at Mehidpur, Major Orr, with a small force, 
consisting of three hundred and thirty-seven sabres pursues the 
drawn from the 1st, 3rd, and 4th regiments Kizam’s 
cavalry, was sent to follow on their track. The 
second morning after he had left camp, Orr, having marched 
some sixty miles, arrived before Mehidpur. There he learned 
that the rebels had left the place the same morning, carr3dng 
with them all the guns, stores, and ammunition upon which 
they could lay hand. Orr stopped to water and feed his horses, 
and whilst thus halting had the gratification to receive Mrs. 
Timmins, the wife of the commandant already mentioned, who 
had been unable to effect her escapef with her husband. Ha^-ing 
despatched that lady under a sufficient escort to rejoin her 
husband, Orr followed the rebels, and, after a pursuit of twelve 
miles, came up with their rear-guard, about four hundred and 
fifty men with two guns, about 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, at the village of Edwal. They were Sem up?® 
prepared to receive him. They had taken up a very 
formidable position, especially calculated to resist cavalry, their 
right resting on the village, and their front covered 
by a muddy nullah or rivulet. Occupying this 
position, they hoped effectually to cover the retreat 
of their main body, conveying their stores, their ammunition, 
and the spoils of Mehidpur. But they had not 
counted on the gallant spirit of their enemy. Orr, andracoss- 
and his officers, Abbott, Johnstone, Clark, Murray, 
and Samwell, led their men forward, crossed the 
nullah, charged the guns, and then fought hand to hand with 
the enemy. The contest was desperate and continued till the 
sun went down. Then the rebels gave way, and all 
their guns, eight in number, and stores fell into the and carries it, 
hands of the victors. The nature of the engagement " 

may be gathered from the fact that the British lost 


* Called also, and more coixectly, “ Hath Ka Piplid,” a town in the Diwis 
State, twenty-eight miles east from Indilr. Edghugarh lies two short marches 
distant from it 

t This lady had been concealed by a faithful tailor, who frustrated all the 
efforts of the rebels to discover her hiding-place. 

E 2 . 
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near!}’' a hundred men killed and wounded. Amongst the latter 
was Lieutenant Samwell, shot through the abdomen. The 
rebels lost a hundred and seventy five killed, and some seventy 
taken prisoners. 

^Vhen the despatch containing the account of this affair 
reached Durand, he handed it over to Major Giill to 
Satisfaction read to the 14th Dragoons and 86th Eoot. By these 
at Dien it was heard with more than satisfaction, for it 
orr’s snctess. dissipated any doubt which might have been caused 
by the escape of the garrison of Dhdr. 

Durand now pushed on as fast as the baggage carts and the 
roads would permit him, and on the 19th of Novem- 
mSestue reached Hernia on the banks of the river 
Chambal. The crossing of this river, unopposed as 
it was, presented no inconsiderable difficulties. Its 
banks are rugged and almost perpendicular, its stream is deep and 
rapid, and its bed is broken by enormous boulders of 
ofS5e?iier. basalt. The baggage of the force was carried almost 
entirely on carts drawn by bullocks, a few camels 
only having been obtainable, and to convey these carts and the 
artillery guns across a river presenting the difficulties I have 
described would, under no circumstances, have been an easy 
task. That the rebels, hitherto so aggressive, should have 
The rebels n®gl®oted the opportunity thus offered to them adds 
foolishly another to the many proofs in which this history 
dSde(h°" abounds, that, brave as they were in fight, they 
understood little of the art of war. As it was, 
nearly two days were spent in effecting the passage, nor 
was this possible until the sappers had cut a road down 
the bank for the artillery and carts, and another up the 
opposite bank.* 


* “ I never saw a more animated and beautiful picture in my life than when 
our brigade crossed this river. The steep, verdant, shrubby banks, covered with 
our varied forces, elephants, camels, horses, and bullocks; the deep flowing 
clear river, reaching on and on to the far east, to the soft deep-blue tufted 
horizon; the babble and yelling of men, the lowing of the catfie, the grunting 
screams of the camels, and the trumpeting of the wary, heavily-laden elephant ; 
the rattle of our artillery down the bank, through the river, and up the opposite 
side; the splashing and plunging of our cavalry through lie stream— neighing 
and ^er for the green encamping ground before them ; and evoiybody so busy 
and jovial, streaming up from the deep water to their respective grounds ; and 
all this in the face, almost, of an enemy, formed a tableau vivant never to be 
forgotten.”— Lowe’s Campaign in Central India. 
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The column halted the afternoon of the 20th on the east hank 
of the Ohainhal, and, inarching early the following 
morning, encamped four miles south of Mandesar, 
in a position covered to the front by some rising SfaudeLrf 
ground, flanked on the left by a little village and 
gardens, beyond which again were seveTal large topes, some 
cultivated ground, and another village surrounded by gardens 
and trees. On the right of the British position were hills 
and villages, and between these and the rising ground in 
front already referred to was an extensive plateau, 
covered here and there with acres of uncut corn. 

Beyond it, again, the oi<y of Mandesar.* A recon- the rebels, 
naissanoe having indicated that all was quiet 
in front, the camp was pitched and the men went to their 
breakfasts. 

But the rebels were again in an aggressive humour. Eumours 
had been industriously spread in their ranks that the British 
force had been repulsed from Dhdr, and, in sheer desperation, 
was now meditating an attack on Mandesar. The leaders knew 
better, but they used all their efforts to give currency to the 
story. Consequently, about mid-day on the 22nd, 
the rebels, confident that they had before them only 
a dispirited and beaten column, sallied forth from Biitmh force, 
Mandesar, and, marching gaily, took possession of a 
village surrounded by trees and gardens beyond the extreme 
left of the British line, and, making that village their extreme 
right, occupied, with two considerable masses, the plateau con- 
necting it with Mandesar. 

The men in the British camp were at their breakfasts when 
the news of the rebel movement reached them. 

Instantly they fell in, and the line formed ; the 
dragoons on the extreme right, the Nizam’s horse on cLet^m, 
the extreme left, Hungerford’s and Woollcombe’s 
batteries forming the right-centre, the bullock battery of the 
HaidarabM the left centre, the 86th and 26th Bombay Native 
Infantry the centre, and the HaidaribM infantry with the 
Madras Sappers on the left of the Haidardbad guns, opposite the 
village occupied by the rebels. The British guns at once 
opened fire; and Woollcombe’s guns, pointed by Lieutenant 
Strutt, to be again mentioned in these pages, firing very 


• Lowe 
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tme,* the rebels wavered. An advance of the Haidarabdd 
troops converted their wavering into flight. The 
cavalry then pnrsued and cut up a number of them,. 
The remainder escaped into the city. 

The next day, the 22nd, Durand crossed to the right bank of 
the Mandesar river, and encamped to the west of the 
Durand inter- town witMn two thousand yards of the suburbs, 
tween^the His object was to gain a position whence he could 
. threaten Mandesar with one hand, and the rebel force 
J^beis.” which had occupied Nfmaoh,t and which, he had 
learned from spies, was now hastening to the aid of 
their comrades, on the other. A cavalry reconnaissance showed 
the Nimach rebels to be in considerable force in the village oi 
Gorarid on the high road to that place. 

In that direction, then, Durand moved on the 24th. After a 
march of three miles, he espied the rebels about a mile distant, 
their li^ht resting on the village, their centre on a long hill, 
and their left well covered by fields of uncut grain, with broken- 
ground and nullahs in their front, full of water and mud. 

The British guns, opening on the rebels, soon overcame the 
fire of their five field-pieces, and forced their line to 
latter fall back. They clung, however, with great per- 

Gox^is. tinacity to the village of Gorarid, and on this, 

retiring from the centre and left, they fell back very 
slowly. Whilst the British were endeavouring to drive them 
from this position, a strong party sallied from Mundosar and 
attacked their rear. The Nizdm’s hoise and the dragoons met 
the assailants boldly, and, after a sharp contest, drove them 
back with loss. In front, however, the British could make 
no impression on the village. The brigadier detailed the 86th 
and 25th Bombay Native Infantry to carry it with the 
bayonet, but the fire from it was so fierce that he 
countermanded the order, preferring to reduce it 
with his guns. When night fell the rebels still 


* “Lieutenant Strutt’s shooting was veiy true. All the while this firing 
was going on at the village, a fine fellcw, dressed in white, with a green flag, 
coolly walked out from the cover, and sauntered leisurely along the whole line 
of our guns, while round shot and shell were whizzing about him in awful, 
proximify. He occasionally stooped down, hnt never atteinpted fp run; he 
then quietly retraced his steps, when a shot from Lisntenant Strutt struck him' 
just before he regained the village.”— Lowe’s Central India, 
t Vol. rV. page 400. 
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occupied Goraria, The British loss had been considerable, 
amounting to upwards of sixty officers and men killed and 
wounded. 

At 10 o’clock next morning the 18-pounders and the 24- 
pounder howitzer were brought to within two 
hundred and fifty yards of the village, and the 
firing commenced. The place was shelled till it carried, 
became a mere wreck; everything that could be 
burned in it was consumed. Still the rebels held on. At last, 
about mid-day, some two hundred and twenty came out atid 
surrendered. Those that remained were Rohilahs, and they 
stuck to the last brick in the place. About 4 o’clock the 
Brigadier directed that the firing should cease : the 86th and 
25th Bombay Native Infantry then stormed the battered ruins. 

The stem defence of the Rohilahs did service to their cause. 
Whilst the British force was dealing with 
them the Sbahzdda and his two thousand ^ 

Afghans and Mekranis evacuated Mandesar 
and retreated on Nangarh. The cavalry, 
worn out by four days of unremitting exertion, was unable 
to pursue them. 

Pursuit, however, was scarcely necessary. The blow struck at 
Goraria was a blow from which there was no rallying. The 
Afghdns and Mekrdnis, as panic-stricken as they 
had been bold, fled through the country, avoiding The mow 
towns and villages, and endeavouring to seek refuge oSarf/is 
in the jungles. One party of them, more daring decisive, 
than their fellows, suddenly appeared at Partdbgarh. 

The loyal chief of that state, summoning his Thdkurs, attacked 
them, killed eighty of them, and drove the rest into flight. 
The others seemed, above all, anxious to place the Ohambal 
between themselves and their conqueror. 

The objects which Durand had in his mind when he set out 
from Mau on the 14th of October had now been 
accomplished. With a force extremely weak in 
infantiy, he had crushed the rebellion on the plateau achiffyod?^ 
of Malwa, thus saving the line of the Narbadd, and 
cutting off the disaffected troops of Holkar from the supports on 
which they had rested. The campaign, brief as it was, had 
proved decisive, and had vindicated to the letter the prescience 
of Durand when, resisting every temptation to act otherwise, he 
resolved to allow Holkar’s troops to rest quiet until he should 
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have disposed of the Dhar rebels and the mutineers of Mandesar 
and Nimach. 

He was now at liberty to turn his arms against Holkar’s 
troops. This he did. Leaving the Haidardbad 
Durand Contingent under Major Orr at Mandesar, and con- 
STnidfir, stituting Major Keatinge political agent fo^* Western 
Mdlwa, he returned by Mehidpiir and ujjen, and 
reached the vicinity of Indur on the 14th of December, fully 
prepared to encounter the troops of the Maharajah should they 
offer opposition to his entrance into the city. But the spirit 
which had prompted the treacherous attack on the 1st of July 
quailed before the sight of a British force returning from victory 
over traitors. The Indiir troops, held in check during Durand’s 
campaign by the Mau gairison, had been utterly disheartened by 
the defeat of their sympathisers at Mandesar, and were as humblo 
as some few weeks previously they had been boastful and defiant. 

Near the ground on which Durand encamped on the 14th of 
disarms December he met and' disarmed Holkar’s regular 
Hoikar's cavalry, and placed the men under the care of the 
cavSry. cavalry of the late Bhopal Contingent. He sent 

likewise to Holkar’s chief minister a letter, in which 
he insisted that the remainder of the troops should be pi oinptly 
disarmed. Should this demand not be complied with immediately, 
he expressed his firm resolution to disarm them himself. 

The reply came that afternoon. The agent who brought it 
and engages ®^pi’®ssed the intention of the Durbar to disami the 
Hoikar to infantry at once, and the request that whilst the 

operation was being carried into effect Durand would 
bait at a point one mile from the cavalry lines. 
Durand complied, and Holkar’s infantry, sixteen hundred in 
number, were quietly disarmed that same evening. 

After the disarming had been completed, Durand, accom- 
panied by a large body of the officers of the Mau 
DttTgd vista called upon the Mahardjah in his palace in 

the city of Inddr. It was the first time since the 
month of June that Durand had seen Hoikar. Eegarding him 
in his own mind as an accessory to the attack made upon tlio 
Eesidency on the 1st of July, Durand had sent a report of all 
the circumstances of the case to Loi d Canning, and, pending a 
reply, had declined to renew personal relations with a prince who 
might possibly be adjudged by the supreme British authority 
in India to be a rebel. But when, after the Malwa campaign, 
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Holkar had acquiesced iu the disarming of his cavalry and 
infantry, and Ms minister had promised that a 
suitable punishment should be meted out to the p«»>>pted ter 
guilty, Durand, on the eve of being relieved by Sir courtesy. 
Eobert Hamilton, felt that the circumstances were not 
such as to warrant the omission of the ordinary courtesy required 
to be displayed on such an occasion. Holkar himself was anxious 
for the visit, and that it should be conducted with a ceremony 
and an ostentatious display of friendly intercourse such as would 
produce an impression on his people. Durand 
acceded. The visit went off well. Holkar was in between^ 
good spirits, expressed himself delighted at the 
disarming of his troops, and a hope that the act 
would be regarded by the British Government as a proof of his 
loyalty. Durand quietly, but firmly, impressed upon him that 
something further was yet required — the punishment of the 
guilty, whether soldiers or citizens — and stated his confident 
belief that the British Government and the British people would 
expect that this remaining duty would be properly carried out. 
Holkar gave an assurance that a Commission, which he had 
previously appointed, would make full inquiries into the matter. 
The interview then terminated. The next day Durand was 
relieved by Sir Eobert Hamilton. 

He had completed a noble task. His personal character had 
been the mainstay of British authority in central 
India. Had Durand not been there, the result had ^cbSSster 
not been accomplished. This little sentence conveys 
to the reader more clearly than a multitude of words 
the vast value of his services. He was the representative of 
political power, and, virtually, the general; the 
brain and the hand, in a most important part of 
India. He foresaw everything, and he provided for 
everything. He foresaw even — ^his own despatches and memoirs 
written at the time show it most clearly — all that was to happn 
in the few months that were to follow ; how the pacification of 
the North- West Provinces would increase the pressure west of 
the Jamnah ; the action of Ndnd Sahib and his nephews ; the 
incursion of T^ntid Topi. He saw equally clearly ... , . 
the line that should be, and that was, followed. “If ® ® ® 
affairs at Indur are successfully arranged,” he wrote on the 12th 
of December, “ I shall lose no time in marching the bulk of the 
Mau column to Sihor with the view of conoentratino* Sir H. 
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Rose’s command,' and enabliiig tim tb relieve Sagar, clear 
Bundelkhand, and advance on Jhansi and Gwaliar.” In these 
lines Durand foreshadowed the course which he would himself 
have pursued, and which Sir Hugh Rose did pursue. But it is 
his actual achievements which call for special commendation, 
value of earnest entreaties, in spite of the 

pressure exercised by Lord Elphinstone, VVoodburn 
ments^ had in June chosen to waste most precious moments 
at Aurangdbad. Had that general not delayed at 
that Capua, it is more than piobable that the insurrection of 
the 1st of July would never have been attempted at Indiir. 
But mark the conduct of Durand after that misfortune had 
happened. He hastens to meet Woodburn’s column, now 
commanded by another officer; he meets it, quickens its move- 
ments, and brings it to Mau. He finds western 
tSeffi Malwi in a state of aggressive insurrection, and the 
citywS*^ only line which had remained a barrier between the 
headedness Central Provinces and BombOT — ^the line of the 
of others, Naibadd — sorely threatened. Of all the political 

officers in central India he alone understands the 
enormous importance of that line. He finds Mr. PJowden from 
Nagpiir, Major Erskine from the Sagar and Narbada territories*, 
urging measures which would have lost it. Though pressed by 
many considerations to disarm Holkar’s troops, he, receiving 
from no quarter a word of encouragement or support, risks 
everything to save that important line. Then what do we see? 
With a weak column of five hundred Europeans of all arms and 
eight hundred natives,* he sets out from Man, and in five 
weeks takes a strong fort, fights several cavalry combats, gains 
three actions in the open field, takes more than 
ta&w ^ forty guns, crushes the Mandesar insurrection, saves 
the line of the Narbadd., and, marching back to 
h&L iobl Indur, causes the disarming of the disaffected troops 
of Holkar. In four months he more than counter- 
acts the evil effected by an army of conspirators. 

It was, I repeat, a noble work, nobly performed, and, like 
many noble works, left unrewarded. No man has 
calumniated than its author. No one 
wtedby ^ more bravely fought the battle of life in face of 
porSes,”^* calumny. 1 may add that of no man that ever 

* Reinloaraied at DMr bj the HaidardMd troops. * 
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lived will the career bear more acute and critical examination. 
Should the life of Henry Marion Durand be written with 
the fearlessness the occasion demands, * his countrymen will 
] ealise alike the worth of the man who, at a most critical period, 
secured a line the loss of which would have produced incalcu- 
lable evils. They will learn, too, something of the 
nature of the smaller beings who aided in the attempt also rivals, 
to calumniate, to insult, and to depreciate him. JeioS^iSJ. 
They will learn that it is not always the truly great 
man who occupies the most conspicuotiS position in the eyes of 
his contemporaries ! 

Many officers distinguished themselves in this campaign. 
One of these, who for his daring, his gallantry, and his brain 
power was especially noticed by Colonel Durand, requires 
mention here. “Much of the success in quelling this in- 
surrection,” wrote Durand to Lord Canning at the end of 
November 1857, ‘‘is due to the judicious daring, the some of the 
thorough gallantry with which, whenever oppor- men who 
tunity offered. Major Gall, 'his officers and men, 
sought close conflict with the enemy— a bold one, 
who often fought most desperately. I feel it a duty to Major 
Gall and H.M.’s 14th Light Dragoons, men and officers, thus 
especially to beg your Lordship’s influence in favour of officers 
and men who have merited, by conspicuous valour, eA^eiything 
that Her Majesty's Government may be pleased to confer. 
They deserve most highly.” Durand also noticed with marked 
commendation the splendid services of Major Orr, Captain 
Abbott, and the officers and men of the Haidardbd.d Contingent 
and of the 26th Regiment Bombay Native Infantiy. This 
regiment boasted a commanding officer, Major, afterwards 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Robertson, than whom no one rendered 
better service to the State. Captain IVoollcombe, Lieutenants 
Strutt and Christie, of the Bombay Artillery, the last-named of 
whom was shot by a bullet in the region of the heart, f also 
greatly distinguished themselves. But there were many others 
in the same category. The list is too long. 

* This was written in 1879. The life has subsequently been written by his 
son. 

t Captain Christie recovered from the wound, took part in the subsequent 
campaign, and was killed by a tiger some years afterwards. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE sIgAR and NARDADA TERRITORIES, AND NAGPUR. 

The territories known as the S4gar and Narbada territories 
formed an extensive tract, bounded on the north by 
TheSigar the British districts of Bandali, AllahibAd, and 
twritories. Mirzdpdr; on the south by Nagpiir and the do- 
minions of the Nizdm ; on the west by Gwdliar and 
Bhop&L Within these boundaries is comprehended the state of 
Eewah, whose Eajah recognised the overlordship of the British, 
The other native feudatories, the feudatories of K6tf, Maihir, 
XJchahArd, and Sohawal, held their lands under grants from the 
East India Company. Within the limits of those lands, however, 
they exercised a ruling authority, subject to the interference, 
when necessary, of the paramount power. The larger portion 
of the Sagar and Narbada territories were directly British. 
This portion comprised the districts of Sdgar, Jabalptir, IIo- 
shangabdd, Sidnf, Damoh, Narsinhpdr, Betiil, JliAnsi, 
Chanderi, Nagod, and Mandlah, 

When, in 1843, the Gwfili&r Durbar commenced those 
hostilities against the British which culminated in the battle of 
Maharajptir, the chiefs and people of the S&gar and Narbadd 
territories, then ruled by Mr. Fraser, C.B., as Agent 
Ser uiSory^ to the Govemor-General, broke out into open re- 
texritories. ^ This rebellion was due partly to the 

° great dislike felt by the people to the civil courts, 
and more particularly to the mode in which they were admin- 
istered, and partly to the propaganda of the Gwdlidr Durbar. 
When, however, the pride of that Durbar had been lowered by 
the battle of Maharajpur, peace was restored to the Sdgar and 
Narbada territories. Lord Ellenborough, who, throughout his 
Indian career, always displayed a marked detestation of proved 
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abuses, inaugurated the newly gained peace by making a 
clean sweep of the British officials serving in the territories, 
and by sending one of the ablest officers in the Indian services, 
the late Colonel Sleeman, to administer them on a new basis. 
Colonel Sleeman succeeded in pacifying the chiefs and in con- 
tenting the people. When, after a rule of two of three years, 
he was promoted to be Eesident at Lakhnao, he handed over 
the territories to his successor, Mr. Bushby, in perfect order. 
Mr. Bushby’s administration for five or six years was 
characterised by ability and good judgment ; but when, at the 
close of that period, he was pi*omoted to the Eesidenoy of 
Haidarabdd, the Sagar and Narbadd territories were joined to 
the North-West Provinces, then ruled by Mr. Colvin, Major 
Erskine* receiving the appointment of Commissioner of 
Jabalpur, and becoming Mr, Colvin’s representative in the 
territories. Subordinate to Major Erskine wore, amongst 
others, Captain Skene, Commissioner of Jhdnsi, and Captain 
Ternan, Deputy Commissioner of Narsinhpdr. 

With their transfer to the North-West Provinces, the Sdgar 
and Narbada territories came under the Sadr Board 
of Eevenue. In accordance with its traditions, that underule 
venerable Board at once proposed changes in the 
administration so startling that, if carried out, they of^ven^. 
would inevitably have caused a violent rebellion. 

Before finally deciding in favuur of the proposed changes, 
Mr. Colvin had the good sense to ask the opinion 
of the officer who had served longest in the ter- pgsS revoiu- 
ritories, a man of remarkable sense and strength 
of character, Captain A. H. Ternan. Captain 
Teman replied by pointing out the inapplicability of the rules 
of the Sadr Board of Eevenue to the needs of the province, 
and the certain consequence which would follow 
any attempt to enforce them. Mr. Colvin, struck Oa Captain 
by Captain Ternan’s representations, withdrew re^jS^tenta- 
nearly the whole of the proposed changes. It is to be 
regretted that he did not withdraw the whole, for the modified, 
few that he allowed, relating chiefly to the sub- 
division of properties, roused a very bad feeling, and led to 
many agrarian outrages. 

Such was the state of the territories in 1855. The temper of 


* Afterwards Earl of Kellie. 
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the people, kindled by the cause I have mentioned, had not wholly 
subsided into its normal conditions of con- 
Sufficient remains to tentment- The outbreak in the Nortli-W est 
temper of the inopportunely to inflame it 

still more. 

The small station f)f Narsinhpflr on the Singri, sixty miles to 
the west of Sagar, was garrisoned at the outbreak 
aptain of the mutiny by four companies of the 28th Madras 
Nw^pfir. Native Infantry, under the command of Captain 
Woolley, an excellent officer. The Deputy Com- 
missioner of the district. Captain Ternan, to whose calm and 
cool judgment I have already referred, had his headquarters also 
at Nai’sinhpur. The district of which this town was the capital 
was largely inhabited by petty chiefs, who had gone into 
rebellion in 1843, and who had never submitted willingly to 
British jurisdiction. So early as December 1856 there were not 
wanting indications that some great event was looming before 
the eyes of these men, but no European could venture an 
opinion as to the form that event would take. It happened, 
however, that one evening, in January 1857, Captain Ternan 
was sitting outside his tent, smoking a cigar, when the Kotwdrl* 
of the village came running to Mm, bearing in his hand some 
His first ex chapatis or cakes of unleavened bread. On 

^5en?e of’ reaching Ternan, the Eotw4rl, out of breath and pant- 
iSdStiwi. stated that the cakes were the remnant of a large 

quantity he had received that morning, with 
instructions to leave them with the watchmen of every village 
to be kept till called for ; that he had so distributed them in the 
neighbouring villages, and that those which he held in his 
hand constituted the surplus. “ What,” he asked Ternan, 
^ was he to do with them?” 

Teman, naturally shrewd, and that natural shrewdiaess 
sharpen^ by the experience of the rebeililfh 
of 1842-43, at once divined the truth. In those eniiaft 
mystery, unlcavened cakes he saw the fiery cross sent through 
the land to unsettle the minds of the great mass of 
the people; that, distributed broadcast as the Eotw41 had 
«Dd reports distributed them in his district, they would indicate a 
hfa^wsto sudden danger that might come at any moment 
Sn&e. upon the people, threatening their caste and 


* A KotwiI is generally a chief ofiicer of police. 
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undermining their religion. He at once embodied the£ 
ideas in a report, which he transihitted forthwith to h 
official superior, Major Erskine. 

Major Erskine was an officer who had written a book entitle 
« Forms and Tables for the Use of the Bengal ^ 

Native Infantry.” That book was a reflex of his EiSSie 
mind. His mind was a mind “ of forms and tables.” 

His mental vision commanded the line of strict and forma 
routine. Out of that line he saw nothing, he was incapable c 
seeing anything. When, therefore, he received' Teman’s repor 
and read the conclusions^ drawn by that officer re- 

f arding the unleavened cakes, he ridiculed them; decii^s 
e considered the idea far-fetched, absurd, impossible. ® 

He wrote back to Ternan to that effect, adding that 
it was simply a case of “a dyers vat having gone wrong,” an< 
that the owner of the vat was propitiating the gods by th' 
distribution of cakes. 

Subsequent events made it abundantly evident that Erskiu' 
was wrong and Ternan was right. Distributed , 
broadly over the North-West Provinces and in prescience 
Oudh, in the earlier months of 1857, these cakes 
were the harbingers of the coming storm. It is 
certain now that they originated in the brain of the Oudl 
conspiratora, of the men made conspirators by the annexation 0 
their country, and they were sent to every village for the verj 
object divined by Ternan— the object of unsettling men’s mind* 
of preparing them for the unforeseen, of making them impres- 
sionable, easy to receive the ideas the conspirators wished tc 
promulgate. 

I may record here a decision of the Government promulgated 
in the same district a year or two piior to 1857, and of the 
remarkable consequence it produced after the mutiny had broken 
out, as illustrative of the influence which an able and conscien 
tious English officer can almost always bring to bear upon native 
chiefs. One of the most influential chieftains in the territorieg 
under Captain Teman’s supervision was the Edjah 
of Dilherf, the feudal lord of all the G6nd clans, ofufflc 
This chief had ever been loyal. For his fidelity 
and good conduct in the trying times of 1842-43, the Govern- 
ment had presented him with a gold medal. Like many of the 
G6nd tribe, he had been somewhat too profuse in his expenditure 
and had incurred debts ; but, by exercising a strict economy, 
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lie Lad paid off those debts. Such was his condition in 1855, 
shortly after the Sagar and Naibada territories had 
th?d?8j)teL brought tinder the government of the North- 

sure of the West Provinces. It had been a principle of that 

SSraue, government, since the time when it was administered 
by Mr. Thomason, to discourage large landowners. 
One morning in that year Captain Ternan received instructions, 
emanating from Agra, desiring him to inform the Eajah of 
Dilh5ri that, inasmuch as he was unfit to hold the title of 
Edjah and had proved himself incapable of managing his estates 
he was deprived of bojih; that his title was 
pr?ve/of his abolished, and that his pi operty would be distributed 
estotes^ among his tenants, he receiving a percentage from 
es a es. rents I When this decision was most unwillingly 

announced to the Eajah by Captain Ternan, the old man drew 
his medal from the belt in which it was habitually 
carried, and requested the English officer to return it 
bitterly; to tbose who had bestowed it, as they were now about 
to disgrace him before his clan and before the whole 
district. With great difficulty Ternan pacified him. It 
was generally expected that he would break out 
but, despite into rebellion. He might well have done so, 
nStiancei fijv every member of the clan felt insulted in bis 
iapS^d P^^son. Ternan, fearing an outbreak, pressed 
in; ^ on the Government the mistake they had committed 
and urged them to rectify it. But the Government 
would not listen. The order was carried out. Ternan did all 
in his power to save the family from ruin ; but even he could 
do little. 

Before the mutiny broke out in May 1857, the old man had 
died; his fcon, too, had died. The next heir took 
When the however the Government might order, 

mutiny the representative of the family was always Edjah 
hfr^anSson ^0 ^^6 Then oame the mutiny of May 1857. 

and his The Narsinhptir distriotfelt its shock. Muhammadans 
cansmen across tho border invaded the district and 

pillaged the villages. Tho outlook became every 
day more gloomy. “ Save yourselves while there is yet time,’* 
said the loyal officials to Tornan. But Ternan stayed. One 
morning, however, early in June, his bouse was surrouiulod by 
a considerable body of armed men, with lighted matchlocks. 
Ternan saw at a glance that they all belonged to tho Dillierf 
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elan. He at once summoned tlie cliief and asked Mm wkat kad 
brougkt him and Ms clansmen in suoli numbers and in so 
warlike a garb. ^ The chief replied that he would answer if he 
and the other chiefs were allowed a private audience with their 
interlocutor Ternan admitted them into his drawing-room. 
The chief replied : “ You behaved kindly to us and fought our 
battle when the title and estate were confiscated, and you were 
abused for so doing. Now we hear disturbances are rife, 
and we come to offer you our services. We will stick by you 
as you stuck by us. What do you wish us to do ? ” 

Ternan thanked them, accepted their offer, assured 

them they should be no losers by their conduct, and Teman, md 

promised to do his utmost to see justice done them. 

The members of the clan remained loyal throughout wilder eveiy 
the trying events of 1857-68, resisted the urgent 
solicitations made to them to join the rebels, and, 
what was of equal importance, they induced other clans to 
join them in rendering most valuable service to the British 
cause. 

I turn now to the part of the territories the chief centres in 
which were more purely military stations. 

There were three military stations in the S4gar and Narbadd 
territories — the stations of Sdgar, Jabalpfir, and 
Hoshangdbdd. Sdgar was garrisoned by the 81st thes^rand 
and 42nd Bengal Native Infantry, the Srd Eegiment 
Irregular Cavalry, and sixty-eight European gunners ; 

Jabalptir by the 52nd Bengal Native Infantry, and Hoshangdbdd 
by the 28th Madras Native Infantry. The commandant of the 
Sdgar district force was Brigadier Sage, who had Ms head- 
quarters at Sdgar. 

Neither the news of the mutiny at Mirath nor the tidings of the 
nearer and more horrible events of Jhdnsi,* affected, 
according to all appearance, the demeanour of the 
native troops at Sdgar. Indeed, so conspicuous was Sigar. 
their good conduct, that, early in June, Brigadier 
Sage,' not trusting them, yet unwilling to openly display an 
opposite feeling, did not hesitate to send a detachment, consisting 
of five hundred infantry, a hundred and twenty-five cavalry, 
and two 9-pounders, against a Edjah who had rebelled, pro- 
mising them a rewaid of six thousand rupees for the capture 
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of tlie said Eajah, dead or alive. A few days later, however, 
the hrigadier had reason to feel that the policy of concealing 
distrust was not likely to answer better in Sagar than in the 
places where it had been already tried and failed. The station 
of Sagar was laid out in a manner which rendered it difficult 
for a commander with only sixty-eight European soldiers at 
his disposal, to exercise a general supervision over every part of 
it. At one end of it were the fort, the magazine, 
and the battering train. At the other end, distant 
from it three miles and a quarter, was a commanding 
position known as the artillery hill. Both these points could 
not he retained. The artillery hill, though in many respects 
important as a position, wanted water and storing-room for 
provisions. There was no question, then, in the brigadier’s 
mind, as to the position which should he abandoned. Tet he 
laboured under this great difficulty, that the Sipahis guarded 
the fort and the treasury, and they took care to let it be 
surmised that they would yield neither the one nor the other. 
In a word, the station seemed to he at their mercy. 

Affairs were in this position when, on the 13th of June, 
Brigadier Sage received an application for assistance 
idSpL? in giiiis from Lalitptir, a station in the Jhansi territory, 
though bordering upon that of Sagar, garrisoned by 
three hundred men of the 6th Infantry of the Gwaliar Con- 
tingent. The brigadier promptly despatched two 9-pounders, 
escorted by one company of the 31st Native Infantry, one of the 
42nd, and seventy-five troopers of the 3rd Irregulars. The 
detachment never reached Lalitpur. The very evening before 
it left Sagar, the three companies of the Gwaliar regiment at 
that station had broken out into mutiny, had plundered the 
treasury, and had driven the European officers* to flee for 
protection to the Eajah of Banpfir, who, under the pretence of 
being a friend, had been for some days in the vicinity of 
Ldlitpur, exciting the Sipahis to mutiny. 

For a moment I follow the action of this Eajah. Finding 
that the rebel Sipahis had taken possession of the 
ofBiSp^ Lalitpur treasury, and were marching off with its 
rebels. Contents, he attacked them, and was repulsed. 

* Captain Sale, commanding; Lieutenant Irwin, second in command, his 
wife and two children ; Dr. O’Brien, and Lieutenant Gordon, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Ghanderf. They were made over to the Eajah of Snahgarh, by 
whom they were kindly treated. Ultimately they were all released. 
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Tims baffled, lie sent off bis European guests to tbe fort of 
Tebrf, there to be confined, and then marched in haste to meet 
the detachment coming from Sagar, with the view of inducing 
the Sipahis composing it to join him. 

Major Gaussen, commanding that detachment, had reached 
Malthon, forty miles fiom Sagar, when he heard of 
the mutiny at Lalitpur and of the movement of the MaJoi" 
Banpur Eajah. He at once halted and wrote for re- a dSachSt 
inforcements. Sage replied promptly by sending 
four hundred infantry and one hundred cavalry. juSthon. 

The night previous to the day on which those men 
were ordered to set out, great commotion reigned in Sagar, and 
it seemed as though mutiny might break out at any moment. 
The danger passed, however. Brigadier Sage, though urged by 
many of those about him to put an end to the terrible suspense 
by striking a blow with the few Europeans under his orders, 
remained impassive. He had resolved to act only when the 
Sipahis should commit themselves unmistakably to revolt. 

The detachment marched the following morning, the 19th of 
June, and joined Major Gaussen on the 23rd. 

Gaussen then marched wilh his whole force against ^voit 
the fort of B41d,b4t, held by the rebels, stormed it,* 
and took sixteen of the garrison prisoners. The Sipahi stormers 
promised these men their lives, and two days later, on the 
return of the detachment to Malthon, they insisted on their 
release. Major Gaussen being powerless to refuse the demand, 
the}*- released the prisoners, and made them over to the Banptir 
E4jah. No sooner had this act been accomplished than that 
Eajah entered the British camp, and openly offered the Sipahis 
a monthly pay of twelve rupees if they would leave their offlcers 
and go over to him with their arms and ammunition ! The 
Sipahis agreed, dismissed their officers, and joined the Eajah. 

The information brought by the returning officers to Sagar 
decided Sage to act promptly. He saw that, if he 
were to wait till the rebel Bajah should march on 
Sagar, he and his sixty-eight men would be sur- 
rounded and lost. Accordingly he at once, and in 
the most judicious manner, began his operations. He first 
moved the contents of the treasury into the fort; to the same 

♦ In blowiag open the gate, Ensign Spens of the 31st was accidentally killed. 
Lieutenant Wmoughhy of the artillery was wonnded. 

p 2 
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i)laoe lie next conveyed tke contents of the expense magazine 
and the artillery magazine ; and, last of all, he removed thither 
the women, the children, and the baggage of the European 
artillery. As soon as this had been accomplished, he took a 
guard of Europeans and relieved the Sipdhi guard at the fort 
gate. Thus, by a few decisive strokes, the one following the 
other with i-apidity, Sage gained a place of refuge, secured the 
contents of the magazine, and saved the treasure. 

The second (lay after, the morning of the 30th of June, whilst 
the ordinary grand guard-mounting was progressing, 
Ho reasons gage marched the Europeans and sixty cavalry, who 
remained loyal, into the fort. He then sent for all 
officers. the native officers, and, frankly telling thorn the 
reason of his action, added that they had suffered 
acts of mutiny to take place without opposing them, and had 
forfeited their character ; that there was yet one method open 
to them of regaining it, and that was to have the 
The srd leading mutineers seized and delivered up to justice. 
andtheSnd native officers of the three regiments, appa- 
Naiive^in- rently very much affected, promised everything. 

The next morning, however, the Srd Irregulars 
mutiny; the and the 42nd Native Infantry broke into open 
infa^'ry mutiny and plundered the bazaars and the bunga- 
lows of the officers. The Slst held aloof, professing 
® ^ ■ loyalty ; and on the 7th of July, one of tlieir men 
having killed a trooper who had fired at him, a 
desperate fight ensued between the two native infantry regi- 
ments, The 31st, being unable to make much impression on 
the 42nd, who had two guns, sent into the fort to implore as- 
sistance, Sage despatched to their aid the sixty loyal troopers. 
A good deal of fighting then ensued, hut, in the midst of it. 
Battle deserted to the 42nd. Still the 

’between the bulk of the loyal regiment persevered, and, when 
iSySaptoi evening fell, they sent again to the fort to implore 
assistance in guns. Sage replied that it was too 
late to send them that night, but in the morning he would bring 
them victory. The disclosure of this message’ to 
StheTlyai^ the two belligerent parties fixed the 31st in their 
natives. ^ loyal resolves, whilst it so dispirited their opponents 

that during the night they fied, pursued for some 
miles by the loyal Sipahis and troopers, who captured one of 
the guns. When the victors* returned, it was ascertained that 
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whilst the entire Slst, the forty above alluded to excepted, had 
remained loyal, fifty of the 42nd had followed their example, 
and the sixty loyal troopers had been joined by at least an 
equal number of the same temper from out-stations. 

The brigadier now devoted himself to strengthening the mud 
fort. He had supplies and medical stores for six ^ 
months, and a sufficiency of guns and ammunition, fort! 
The able-bodied men of the Christian community 
were gradually drilled, and, as they numbered nearly sixty, 
Sage soon had at his disposal a force of a hundred and twenty- 
three fighting men. The number was not at all too large, for 
the duties were heavy ; there were a hundred and ninety women 
and children to be guarded, and 'occasionally parties of Bund^la 
rebels, into whose hands the surrounding country had fallen, 
made known their presence by a sudden volley. They invari- 
ably, however, disappeared in the jungles on the first appearance 
of pursuit. 

The districts — in close vicinity to each other — of Jabalpiir, 
of Sagar, of Chand4ri, of Jhansi, and of Jalaun, continued, from 
this time until the arrival of the relieving force 
under Sir Hugh Rose, to be over-run by rebels, 

Sipdhi and other. These harried the country, cap- natives, ^ 
tured forts, plundered villages, for a long time with 
impunity. Before I narrate the manner in which they were 
ultimately dealt with, it will, I think, be advisable to clear the 
ground by recording the events passing at the other stations in 
this part of India. 

Of Lalitpiir I have spoken. Jabalpur, a hundred and eleven 
miles south-east from Sagar, has next to be noticed. 

This station was, in 1857, garrisoned by the 52nd Jabaipftr. 
Native Infantry, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jamieson. It was the head-quarters likewise of Major Brskine, 
the chief political officer in the S4gar and Narbadd territories. 
For a few weeks after the news of the mutiny at Mirath had 
reached Jabalpur the men of the 52nd showed no sign of dis- 
affection, but it soon became clear that they, too, were only 
watching their opportunity. On the 16th of June, 
one of the men attempted to murder the adjutant ; ductTthe’^' 
and, though the man in question was subsequently 
released on the ground of insanity, the conduct of his ^ 
comrades a little later proved that there had been method in his 
madness. They assumed the usual airs of authority, treated 
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their officers -with patronising fammarity,_ and declared ^ 
they 'would only mutiny if a European regiment '?ere sent to 
disarm them. The folly of retaining the 
the station— a folly which had heen_ pointed out ^ajoi 
Ershine, but upon which he had insisted— became then ap- 

^“x^news that a nati're brigade was advancing 

from KAmthf would appear to have produced a j,ood 
effect cn the men of the 52nd, for in the inter^ 
work in the between the period I have refen ed to and the 
arrival of the brigade, 2nd of August, they were 
usefully employed by Major Erskine in repressing disturbances 
in theAistriot. The K&mthi movable 

more— consisted of the 4th Madras Light Cavaliy 
ThoKimtht TiT<,lAr Captain Tottenham, the 33rd Madras Native 
SSX Infantry under Colonel Millar commanding the 
column; a battery of Eield Artillery under Captain 
Jones, and one company Eifles of the Nigpilr ”®®; 

under Lieutenant Pereira. This column marched into Jabalpto 
on the 2nd of August. After a halt there of a days, the 
larger portion of it was sent into the v 

restore order. l>uring its absence an old Eajah of the Uona 
dynasty, Shankar Shah, his son, and some adherents ot his 
house were convicted, on the clearest evidence, of plotting t 
destruction of the English at Jabalpdr, and the plunder ot the 
station. On the 18th of September the father and 
son were blown away from guns, the adherents 
being reserved for the following day. 
douht was entertained that the inoriininated l^ajah 
and the incriminated son had made many enorts to 
seduce the men of the 52nd from their allegiance. 
To allay, then, the excitement which, it was apprehended, their 
execution might create in the minds of the rank and file, Oolonei 
Jamieson and other officers of the regiment proceeded almost 
immediately to the lines, and explained to the men that the 
Edjah and his son had merely paid the penalty for 
conduct. They judged, from the manner of the men, that they 
had removed all apprehensions from their minds. At 9 o clock 
that night, however, the entire 52nd regiment 
^ marched qnieHj out of the station, without noise or 
ijxfiintry alarm, and proceeded some twenty miles without 
a halt to the Tahsildari of Patan. At that place 
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was stationed a company of their own regiment commanded by 
Lieutenant MacGregor. MacGregor, who naturally had no 
intimation of the proceedings of the regiment, was surprised, 
and at once placed in confinement under sentries. The Sipahis 
then sent in to their colonel a letter, most respectfully worded, 
in which they announced their intention of marching 
to Dehli, and offered to release MacGregor in ex- 
change for ten Sipahis left behind in Jabalpur, officers. 
This offer not having been complied with, the 
rebels kept their prisoner till they were attacked, and then shot 
him.* 

But, long before the commission of this atrocity, information 
of the high-handed action of the 52nd Native Infantry, and 
orders to return to Jabalptir, had been conveyed to the Madras 
column in the district. That column, consisting of four hun- 
dred men of the 33rd Madras Native Infan tiy, the lifle company 
of the 1st Madras Native Infantry, one troop of the 
4th Madras Light Cavalry, and four guns, manned a Madras 
by European gunners, happened to be at Damoh, SirSes 
sixty-five miles to the north-west of Jabalpur. It 
started at once, on the 21st of September. On the infantry.'^ 
night of the 25th it encamped at Sangramplir, about 
twenty-five miles from its destination. Between this place and 
Jabalptir, close to a village called Katangi, flows a navigable 
river, the Hiran, the passage across which, it was thought 
j)ossible, might be disputed by the 52nd. To secure 
the means of crossing it, a party, consisting of the 
grenadier company 33rd Madras Native Infantry, 
under Lieutenant Watson, and a few troopers of the 
4th, under Major Jenkins, left the camp at 2 o’clock in the 
morning of the 26th. At daybreak, as they were nearing 
Katanji, Jenkins and Watson, who were riding in 
front of their column, were suddenly fired at, and its way 
almost immediately surrounded. How they escaped thcml^ 
it is difficult to imagine. It is, however, a fact, that 
notwithstanding all the efforts made by the Sipahis, they fought 
their way through them and reached their men. These were 


♦ MacGregor’s body was found by the officers of the Madras column with one 
ball through the neck, both arms broken, and his body perforated with thirty or 
forty bayonet wounds. Major Erskme had previously offered eight thousand 
rupees for his release. 
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not niimerous enougli to take the aggressive. Jenkins, there- 
^ -x , ^hre, drew them up on a hill difficult to 

an wai or ema n ody, there awaited the arrival of 


the main column. 

To this column, on the point of starting about 6 o’clock in 
the morning, infoimation arrived, in an exaggerated form, of 
the events at Katangi. The two European officers were reported 
killedi and the rebels were said to be pressing on in force. 
Eager to avenge their officers and relieve their comrades, the 
gallant native soldiers of the coast army hurried forward. On 
reaching the mouth of the gorge leading to Katangi, they found 
the 52nd had taken up a very strong position, both flanks 
covered by thick jungle. Without hesitating, they opened fire 
from the guns, and then attacked the rebels with the bayonet 
and drove them before them. On reaching Katangi, 
dSeats^^ they were joined by Jenkins and Watson. The 
reSia. pursuit was continued beyond that place. In 
Katangi the body of MacGregor, murdered that 
morning, was found. The rebels suffered severely. A hundred 
and twenty-five dead were actually counted on the field, and it 
is certain that many more were wounded. On the side of the 
victors one man was killed and fifty were wounded. The 
column then returned to Jabalpur. 

This was not by any means the only skirmish which took 
place in the Sagar and Narbada territories during 
wntfvom autumn of 1857. In my story of the trans- 

stfgar against actions at Sdgar, I have alluded to the conduct of the 
Banpur Eajah. This rebel chief, still hoping to 
gain greatly by the downfall of the British, had, 
after a great deal of promiscuous plundering, taken up a 
position at Nirauli, about nine miles from Sagar, and had 
strongly intrenched it. Against this position a force was sent 
from the Sagar fort on the 15th of September, under the 
command of Lieutentant-' Colonel Dalyell, 42nd 
Native Infantry. The expedition was not success- 
ofitsieader, ful ; for, though the rebels suffered severely from 
nSSSii. f^® British guns, Colonel Dalyell was 

killed and the loss of the attacking party in killed 
and wounded was very severe. The intrenchment was not 
stormed. 

This affair did not increase the chances of the restoration of 
order. The remnant of the 52nd Native Infantry, numberino- 
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some five Imndrod and thirty men, continued, after its defeat 
at Katangf, to ravage the country. Joining the 
adherents of rehel Eajahs, these men took advantage 
of the withdrawal of the Madras column from 
Damoh to plunder that place and to release the ® ® • 

pinsoners left there. They then took possession of a strong fort, 
about thirty miles from Sagar, called Garhakota, situated on a 
tongue of land in an angle formed by the rivers Sondr and 
Gadhairf, and from this they constantly sallied forth to plunder 
and destroy. In fact, as the year drew to a close, in spite of 
the fall of Dehli, the daring of the rebels increased, whilst the 
handful of British, shut up in the stations at long distances from 
each other, and powerless to interfere effectually, could do little 
more than hold their own. Several skirmishes, indeed, occurred, 
but with no decisive result. In one of those, early in November, 
near Jabalpur, the Madras troops defeated the enemy, but their 
commander. Captain Tottenham, was killed. In others, the 
defeat of the rebels merely signified a disappeaTance from one 
jungle to appear immediately in another. 

In preceding pages of this chapter I have alluded to the 
conduct of Captain Ternan in the Narsinhptir district. I must 
devote a few lines to the military operations in that 
quarter. The garrison of Narsinhpdr consisted of Military 
lour companies of the 28th Madras Native Infantry Se NaSni- 
under Captain Woolley. These Sip^his, unlike pfir district, 
the buUc of their brethren in Bengal, continued 
throughout the period of 1857-58 loyal and true. In November 
1857, led by Woolley and accompanied by Ternan, 
they restored order in the disturbed parts of the 
district, co-operating for that purpose with a detachment sent 
from Sagar under Captain Eoberts of the 31st 
Bengal N.I. and Captain Mayne of the 3rd irregular 
cavalry. Its action was most successful. The districts north 
of the Narbada were cleared of rebels; and, in a 
hand-to-hand encounter with the largest body of 
them, the rebel leader, Ganjan Singh, a landowner 
of considerable consequence, was slain, and nearly all his 
followers were destroyed. Ternan, who had his horse shot 
under him in this encounter, then urged a rapid march upon 
Singhptir, a place held by a noted rebel called Dalganjan.* 

* The following is the official report of this gallant operation; “On this 
occasion Captain Ternan took a party of the Irregular Cavalry (some of the 
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His advice was followed, and Dalganjan was taken and hanged. 
The following month another fatal blow was dealt to the 
insurgents near Chirapnr. When Woolley reached this place it 
was found evacuated. Ternan, however, pushing 
^ party in search of the rebels, succeeded 
ChfrAf surprising them, and capturing their tents, a 
^ ^ 4-pounder gun, and many native weajDons. This 
enterprising officer followed up the blow in January 1868 by 
completely defeating the invading rebels from Eat- 
danpfir. and Bhopdl at Madanpur. By this vigorous 

stroke Ternan finally cleared Narsinhpur district of 
all rebels of consequence. 

Before describing the measures ultimately taken to reassoDt 
British authority throughout this part of India, it is necessary 
that I should take the reader for a moment to Nagod. 

Nagod is a military station, in the XJchahdra district, distant 
foity-eight miles from B6wah, a hundred and eighty 
Nag(5d. from AUahabad, and forty-three miles from Sagar. 

The garrison in 1857 consisted of the 50th Bengal 
N.I., commanded by Major Hampton. Up to the 27th of 
August this regiment nad displayed no mutinous 
symptoms, and the men were regarded by their 
officers as staunch and loyal. It happened, however, 
that at the time that the 52nd Native Infantry de- 
camped from Jabalpur in the manner already described, a 
rumour reached iNagdd that Kiinwar Singh was 
marching on that place. The men of the 50th were 
accordingly ordered to prepare to march against that 
warrior. They appeared delighted at the order, 
made aU the necessary preparations with alacrity, and on the 
date above mentioned marched. They had not, however, 
reached the second milestone from Nag6d when a voice from the 
ranks gave the order to halt. The regiment halted. Some of 
the men then told the officers that their services were no longer 
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Srd Irregiilar Cavalry, known as Taits’ Horse, who had remained loyal) in 
advance of the rest of the troops, and, coming on Ganjan Singh **— of Singhpiir, 
also called Dalganjan Singh — “surrounded by about two hundred armed 
followers, charg^ mm at once nnder a sharp fire. The success of the troops 
was most complete. Captain Ternan behaved with much distinction, and his 
horse was shot under him.” Not a few afterwards, as Erskine says, but 
then and there, being completely surrounded, Ganjan Singh and bis chief followeis 
were taken prisoners, and the chief himself and several others hanged ffie next 
day. Most of the rebels were killed during the action, however. 
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required, and that they had better go. Opposition was useless 
A few faithful men escorted the officers and their 
families to Mirzdpdr, whilst the remainder, returning but they 
to Nagod, plundered and burned the place, and then ^Jrava e 
inaugurated in the district a career similar to that tbedifitSc?. 
of their brethren of the 52nd. 

Rewah, I have already stated, is a small native state, ruled 
by a quasi-independent Eajah, recognising the 
suzerainty of the British, bound to them by treaties, R^wah. 
and haying a British Resident at his court. In 1857 
the resident political agent was Lieutenant Willoughby Osborne, 
an officer of the Madras army, possessing great 
strength of will, a courage that never faltered, and 
resolute to do his duty to the utmost. Left un- 
fettered, Willoughby Osborne almost always did the right thing ; 
but, like many other men conscious of their powers, he writhed 
under the sway of self-appreciative mediocrity. Happily, at 
Rewah, he was unfettered. 

The town of Rewah lies little more than midway between 
Allahabad and Sdgar, being a hundred and thirty- 
one miles south-west of the former, and one hundred 
and eighty-two miles north-east of the latter. It is of Rew™ 
built on the banks of a small river, the Beher, a 
tributary of the Tons.* Around it runs a high and thick 
rampart, still nearly entire, flanked by towers, many of which 
have fallen into decay. Within this outer defence a similar 
rampart immediately environs the town; and still further 
inward a third surrounds the residence of the Rajah. It is a 
decaying place, and the population in 1857 scarcely exceeded 
six thousand. 

The residence of a Rajah whose ancestors had been proud of 
their independence, surrounded by districts in which 
mutiny was rampant, lying many miles from the oianoe at tho 
route of tho British armies between Calcutta and sSuSnof 
the North-West, R6wah, in June and Jnly of 1857, K®waii. 
seemed utterly lost. Not, however, to Willoughby 
Osborne. The first point lo which that able officer directed his 
efforts was to win the Rajah. His character had, indeed, 


* Vide list of places at the commencement of this volume. Of the three 
rivers known as the “ Tons,” that here mentioned is the South-Western Tons, 
which rises in the state of Maihar. 
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already gained the respect and admiration of the prince, but in 
such times as were then upon them it became neces- 
jSSfflSnt princes of India, especially the* small 

dismayed by Bajahs, shonld feel that they had everything to lose, 
Osborael^^^ nothing to gain, by the success of the mutineers. 

Osborne succeeded in instilling that feeling into 
the mind of the Bajah. On the 8th of June he was able to 
announce that the Bajah of Eewah had placed his 
troops at the disposal of the Government of India ; 
that the offer had been accepted; and that eight 
hundred of those troops, with two guns, had been sent to 
Amarpatan— a place commanding the roads to Jabalpur, Nagod, 
^ ^ and Sagar — ^i^eady to oppose insurgents from any of 

troops to those stations, and to intercept communications with 

districts® the rebellious villages on the Jamnah. He de- 
spatched, about the same time, eleven hundred of the 
Bdjah’s troops and five guns to the Katrd pass, about midway to 
Mirzdpur, and whence a rapid advance could be made on that 
important commercial city, on Bandras, or on Ohundr, as might 
be deemed advisable. A week later he obtained the Raja^^’® 
sanction to send seven hundred troops to Bandah, and he 
induced him to issue a proclamation promising rewards to any 
of his soldiers who should distinguish themselves by their 
gallantry and loyalty. 

The measures taken by Willoughby Osborne had a very 
marked influence on affairs in Bundelkhand. There, 
Excellent as in the adjacent territories, the smaller chieftains, 
tbSemea- ^iiostly men of impoverished fortunes, thought the 
sureaonBon- opportunity too favourable to be lost. They, too, 
deikhand. revolt. But Osbome was incessantly on the 

watch. By the skilful disposition of the Bajah’s 
troops, and by the display of an energy which never tired, he 
baffled all the earlier effoi'ts of the rebels. By the exercise of 
similar qualities he kept open the important line of road 
between Mirzapiir and Jabalpur, a necessary part of the avail- 
able postal route between Calcutta and Bombay. In a few 
weeks he was able to take an active offensive against the 
insurgents. He defeated them at Kanchanpur and 
Se fiSf Zorah, then advancing on their stronghold — Maihar — 

jsatost^ he stormed that city on the 29th of December, 
pushed on to Jakhani, captured that place, thus 
opening thirty-six miles of road in the direction of Jabalpur. 
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At a date considerably later be, in tbe most gallant manner, 
captured tbe important fort of Bij4raghiigarb. Owing solely 
to tbe indefatigable exertions of this gallant Englishman, the 
rebel cause not only found no footing in Bundelk- and performs 
band, but it lost way in the adjacent temtories. wonders. 

Nagpur, till 1853 tbe capital of tbe BbonsM dynasty, and 
since that period tbe chief town in tbe Central 
Provinces and tbe bead-quarters of tbe Chief Com- Ndgpdr. 
missioner, is a large straggling city, about seven 
miles in circumference, having in 1857 a population somewhat 
exceeding a hundred thousand. Close to the city, on its western 
side, is a hilly ridge running north and south, known 
as the Sltdbaldl, possessing two summits, one at each 
extremity, tbe northern being tbe higher, tbe position, 
southern tbe larger, but both commanding the city. 

Outside of but near tbe city were tbe arsenal — containing guns, 
arms, ammunition, and military stores of every description — 
and the treasury of the province, containing a large amount of 
cash. To protect these and the city, the Commissioner, Mr. 
George Plowden, had, of European troops, one 
company of Madras artillery, whose head-quarters Howden!®® 
were at Kdmthl, eleven miles distant. The local 
native troops at his disposal were thus stationed : at KamtM or 
in Ndgpur itself, the head-quarters of the 1st 
infantry, the 1st Cavalry, and the artillery of the 
Ndgpdr irregular fox'ce; at Chdndd, eighty-five 
miles south of Ndgpiir, were the 2nd Infantry, and a detachment 
of the 1st, of the same force; at Bhanddrd, forty miles to the 
east of Nagpur, was another detachment of the 1st Eegiment ; 
the head-quarters and greater part of the 3rd Eegiment were at 
P'ipur, a hundred and thirty-seven miles still further in the 
same direction ; the remainder of that regiment was 
at Bildspfir on the Arpa, a town in the same division, “the regular 
These, 1 have said, were local troops. Kdmthl was 
likewise the head-quarters of a brigade of the 
Madras army. The troops stationed there in 1857 were the 
4th Madras Light Cavalry, the 17th, 26th, 32nd, and 33rd 
Native Infantry, and the European artillery already alluded to. 
Brigadier H. Prior commanded the Ndgptir subsidiary force. 

very soon after the events of May 1857 at Mlrath became 
known to the native population of the Central Provinces, 
symptoms of disloyalty began to be manifested by tbe troops, 
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especially by cavaliy portion, of the local force. In the 
position lie occupied, ruling a large city, dependent 
SafSuhe physical aid upon a few European gunners and 
local troops, five native regiments, Mr. Plowden could not afford 
to pass unnoticed even the symptoms of mutiny. 
Still less could he afford it when all the circumstances of the 
intended rising, to the extent even of the signal which was to 
set it in action,^ were, on the 13th of June, revealed 
and CoST Plowden then resolved to act, and to 

cumboriego act promptly. He arranged with Colonel Cumber- 
foeffioops. "wrho entirely trusted tLe men of his own regi- 

ment — the 4th Light Cavalry — that the troopers of 
the local regiment should be disarmed on the 17th of June. 
Colonel Cumberlege performed the task with skill and tact, and 
without bloodshed. Mr. Plowden followed up this 
preparerfor^ blow by SO Strengthening the two peaks on the 
eventualities. Sitahaldi hill, that they might serve as a refuge for 
the residents of i^'agpur in the event of an outbreak 
in or about the city. He at the same time coaverted the 
Pesidenoy into a barrack, in which the civil and military 
officers should congregate during the night. 

These precautions were effective. Notwithstandiug serious 
alarms, no outbreak actually occurred. The Madras 
tiie^soiiera soUie^s remained faithful, and, when a column 
of the comprising many of them was despatched to Jahal- 

army!* P^r,f the departing men were replaced by others of 

the same army not less loyal and true. The position 
at Nagpur was the more difficult in that the province of which 
it was the capital was isolated. No part of it was 

Jwgpa?.^^ be spared for it fiom their more pressing duties of 
crushing the revolt in Oudh and in the North-West 
Provinces. Its safety was in the hands of the Commissioner. 
For it he was responsible. It was his duty, with most 
inadequate means, to assure it. Fortunately, Mr. George 
Plowden, who represented the Government at Nagpfir, was a 
gentleman of lofty courage and imperturbable nerve. Without 

* The mutiny was to have broken out on the 13th of June; the signal to 
have been the ascent of three fire-balloons from the city. The confession of one 
of the ringleaders, caught in the act of seducing the men of the 1st local 
infantry, gave ihe first intimation of the plot. 

t Fide page 70. 
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which are, as regards the Understanding, contingent. 
These rules, without which we could not proceed 
from the universal analogy of a possible experience 
in general to the particular, must be thought by it as 
laws {i.e. as necessary), for otherwise they would 
not constitute an order of nature ; although their 
necessity can never be cognised or comprehended 
by it. Although, therefore, the Understanding can 
determine nothing a priori in respect of Objects, it 
must, in order to trace out these empirical so-called 
laws, place at the basis of all reflection upon Objects 
an a priori principle, viz. that a cognisable order 
of nature is possible in accordance with these laws. , 
The following propositions express some such prin- 
ciple. There is in nature a subordination of genera 
and species comprehensible by us. Each one 
approximates to some other according to a common 
principle, so that a transition from one to another 
and so on to a higher genus may be possible. 
Though it seems at the outset unavoidable for our 
U nderstanding to assume different kinds of causality 
for the specific differences of natural operations, yet 
these different kinds may stand under a small 
number of principles, with the investigation of which 
we have to busy ourselves. This harmony of nature 
with our cognitive faculty is presupposed a priori 
by the Judgement, on behalf of its reflection upon 
natuTe in accordance with its empirical laws ; whilst 
the Understanding at the same time cognises it 
objectively as contingent, and it is only the Judge- 
ment that ascribes it to nature as a trancendental 
purposiveness (in relation to the cognitive faculty of 
the subject). For without this presupposition we 
should have no order of nature in accordance with 
Q^mpirical laws, and consequently no guiding thread 
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CHAKEEE IT. 

THE DOMINIONS OP THE NIZAM. 

I r -will clear the groimd if, hefore I record the action of the 
British generals which restored order throughout central India, 
I deal with the events in a part of the country already slightly 
touched upon in the first chapter of this hoot, and upon the 
issue of which depended, to a very considerable extent, whether 
the rebellion would or would not extend throughout tlxe length, 
and breadth of southern and western India. I refer to the 
dominions of the Nizam. 

Those dominions — called after the capital, Haidardbad, 
the abode of Haidar — occupy a portion of India 
HaidaribiM. south of the Vindhva range, and enclose about 
ninety-five thousand three hundred and thirty-seven 
square miles. Measuring from their extreme point in the north- 
east, they extend four hundred and seventy-five 
bouSS to the south-west, and in their widest part they 

of the ^ give almost a similar measurement. On the north- 
dommi^. 6^st they are bounded by the central provinces, of 
which Ndgpiir is the capital ; on the south-west by 
portions of the Madras Presidency ; on the west by the Bombay 
Presidency ; and on the north-west by a portion of the same 
presidency, by the dominions of Sindhid, and by the Sdgar and 
Narbadd territories. A consideration of this proximity to SO 
many inflammable points will convince the reader how danger- 
ous would have proved a Haidarabdd in arms; how essential 
it was that tranquillity should be maintained within her 
borders. 

When the year 1857 dawned, the Nizdm was Nasir-dd-ddulah. 

This prince died, however, on the 18th of May, and 
The Nizdm. was Succeeded by his son Afztil-Tid-ddulah. The 
minister, Sdlar Jang, nephew of his predecessor, 
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Suraj-ul-Mulk, had held the highest office in the state since the 
year 1853. He was a man of great ability, great 
intelligence, devoted to the interests of his country Sdiar jang. 
and his master. It was his pride to prove that the 
natives of India can be governed by natives, not only with 
justice, but with a regard to their habits and modes of thought, 
such as, he considered was impossible under alien rule. But, 
holding these opinions, he was, nevertheless, a sincere admirer 
of the British character ; sensible of the absolute necessity of 
an overlordship, which, while interfering as little as possible 
with the internal affairs of a native state, should take from each 
the power to draw the sword against a neighbourr The British 
Eesident at the Court of the Nizam in the early part of 3857 
was Mr. Bushby. This able officer, however, died in February 
of that year. He was succeeded by Major Cuthbeit Davidson, 
an officer of the Bengal army, who had at a previous 
period held the office temporarily, and who had then 
shown that he possessed all the qualifications CavidsoD. 
necessary for discharging its duties in quiet times. 

Major Davidson took charge of the office of Eesident on the 16th 
of April. In a very short time an opportunity offered for him 
to show the stuff he was made of. I have alreadjr stated that 
on the 18th of May the Nizdm, Nasir-ud-daulah, died. His son, 
Afzfil-ud-ddulah, was installed after the necessary 
ceremonies. But to the disaffected in HaidaiAbdd ttie*accLs?on 
the death of one I'uler and the succession of another 
seemed to offer a mine of promise. The late Niz^m. 
had trusted SAlar Jang, It was quite possible that his successor 
might refuse his confidence to that powerful minister. At all 
events an attempt might be made to discover the actual lay of 
the situation. Accordingly, when the men of the city of 
Haidar^bad rose on the morning of the 12 th of June, they found 
the walls of the city covered with placards, signed or pui-port- 
ing to be signed by orthodox Maulavis, calling upon the faithful 
to enrol themselves and murder the Europeans. Major David- 
son was not the last to receive the intelligence. 

Acting promptly and vrith vigour, he at once 
requested the general to parade his entire force in uavidSn, 
full marching order, with forty rounds of ammuni- 
tion per man. This parade impressed the disaffected immensely. 
On the morning of the 15th a second parade, not less imposing, 
was ordered. At this the Eesident was present, and addressed 
VOL. V. G 
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tlie troops.* By that time it had hecome known that the 
influence of Salar Jang was not less weighty with the new ruler 
than it had heen with his predecessor. That loyal 
minister, on learning that a large mob had assembled 
near the mosque known as the Mekka mosque, and 
had hoisted there a green flag, sent down a corps of Arab mer- 
cenaries upon whom he could rely to disperse them. Subse- 
quently he arrested the principal leaders of the movement, and 
for the moment the plague was stayed. 

Only, however, for the moment. The information which 
poured daily from the outer world into the city, 
Bad feeling often ill an exaggerated form, made every day a 
fhepo^ia-^ deeper impression upon the minds of the more 
tion by the bigoted of the population. They argued that, whilst 
their co-religionists had risen for the faith in the 
west. north-west, it was not becoming in them to sit idle 
in the south. They recalled to the minds of 
listeners, likewise impressionable and fanatically disposed, that 
little more than half a century had elapsed since Deb If, the 
capital of the Muhammadan world of India, had fallen into the 
hands of the infidel ; that a supreme effort had now recovered 
it, and that, if that effort were supported by the entire 
Muhammadan community of the Dakhan, the recovery would 
he made complete, the gain would become permanent. These 
were no idle words. I'hey sank deep into the minds of the 
people of Haidarabad — a people that had never known European 
rule, and that had never welcomed its approach to their borders. 
In a few weeks they produced corresponding acts. 

A little before 6 o’clock on the evening of the 17th of July, 
five hundred of the EohfLah troops in the service of 
the Nizdm, supported by some four thousand of the 
db*S(j. mob of HaidardbM, rose in insurrection and marched 
on the Eesidency, demanding the release of thirteen 
mutineers and deserters, who, caught red-handed in revolt, 
had been made over by Major Davidson to Sdlar 
ISSs'tib? Jang. That minister, who was not very well 

Resident Served by his agents, only heard of the outbreak just 


* The gairison at or near Haidarabad consisted of a battalion of artillery, 
the 7th Madras Light Cavalry ; the 3rd Madras Europeans ; the 1st, 22nd, 24th, 
84th, 41st, 42nd, and 49th Native Infantry. The force, known as ‘‘The 
Haidardb^d Subsidiary Force,” was commanded by Brigadier, afterwards Sir 
Isaac Coffin. 
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on tlie eve of its occurrence. He at once sent a special 
messenger to warn tlie Eesident. Major Davidson, how- 
ever, in anticipation of some such movement, had improvised 
defences all round the Eesidency, had mounted guns on the 
newly-erected bastions, and had warned his military secretaiy, 
Major Briggs, to arrange the troops at his disposal 
in the manner best calculated to meet a sadden Davidson's 
attack. Seven minutes then sufSced to send every 
man in the Eesidency to his post. The insurgents 
came on, in the manner of undisciplined fanatics, drunk with 
excitement, without order, and without leading, properly so 
called. A fire of grape from the ramparts sent them reeling 
back. They came on again, only similarly to be received, and 
similarly to retire. Staggered by this reception, they were 
beginning to recover from their mental intoxication, 
when a charge of the Nizam’s troops decided them 
to flee in confusion. Many of them then took refuge rebels, 
in a two-storied house, at the end of a narrow street. 

In this place it was resolved to allow them to stay till the morn- 
ing. They did not, however, avail themselves of the permission. 
Mining under the floor, they escaped during the night. In this 
attack on the Residency, several of the rebels were killed ; in 
their flight from the Niz6m’s troops more were taken 
prisoneis. Amongst the latter were the two ring- 
leaders, Tor^b&z Ehdn and Kaulavf Alla-M-din. leaders^. 

The former, attempting to escape, was shot dead ; 

the latter was tried, convicted, and transported to the Andaman 

Islands. 

The manner in which this wanton attack terminated pro- 
duced a veiy salutary effect on the minds of the 
Haidarabad population. It showed them very pSSicM 
clearly that their own rulers, men of their own 
faith, sided with the British. It needed but one 
word from Sdlar Jang to I'ouse the entire country. Not only 
was that word not spoken, but the fanatical Muhammadans 
were made clearly to understand that, in the event of their 
rising, they would have to deal, not with the British only, but 
with their own Government as well. 

Still the situation grew daily more critical. The city of 
Haidarabad had ever been filled with military 
adventurer’s. The custom of importing Arabs from “ 

beyond the sea, and of forming of them regiments ® ^ 

0 2 
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of peculiar trust, had long prevailed. But, in addition to the 
Arabs, there used to come from every part of India 
t2e”Srous adventurous spirits to whom the sober ad- 
adventureis ministration of the British gave no avocation. 

Erom Eohilkhand, from the Panjab, from Sindh, 
from Dehli, and from the border-land beyond the Indujs, men 
of this stamp had never been wanting. To them were added, 
in the autumn of 1857, adventurers more dangerous still. The 
mutinied and disbanded Sipahis wbo had been unable to reach 
Dehli, or whose offers had been rejected by Sindhia, poured in 
shoals into Haidardbad. Combining with the other 
StlT^city. classes I have mentioned, and who gave them a 
cordial welcome, they helped to swell the ranks of 
the disaffected and to impart to them a discipline in which the 
others were lacking. 

The presence of these men added not a little to the diffi- 
culties of S41ar Jang and the Nizd,m. Every 
rumour of misfortunes befalling the British arms, 
which reached the city, roused feelings which might 
at any moment prelude an outbreak. If we think of all that 
was happening in the North-Western provinces — of the 
massacre of Kanhptir, of the long siege of Dehli, of the leaguer 
of Lakhuao, of Havelock’s three retirements, of the events at 
Agra, at Indur, at Jhansi, at Bandah — we shall understand 
very easily why this was so. It must be remembered, too, that 
rumour magnified every skirmish into a battle, every repulse 
of the British into a catastrophe, whilst it but faintly 
Samm£)£‘ whispered, or whispered only to discredit, the 
people. victories gained by the foreigners. When wo think 
of the news of these disasters coming upon an in- 
flammable people, hating, with the intolerant hate of religion, 
the^ dominant infidel, armed to the teeth, and chafing under 
their forced inaction, we may well wonder how peace was, by 
any means, preserved. ^ 

But peace was preserved— mainly owing to the excellent 
Lovaitvof between the Government of the 

Nizam and the British Resident. Whilst the 
former used all those arts which a powerful native 
government has so well at command, to check the fanatical 
ardour of the disaffected, the Resident, acting in 
^jforce- concert with the Nizam, applied for a larger force 
arrive . of European troops to overawe the same class. In 
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consequence of these representations Davidson received later 
in the year a reinforcement of a regiment of cavalry', a 
regiment of infantry, and some artillery. 

Whilst thus securing his base, Major Davidson was not un- 
mindful of another means for employing the trained 
soldiers of the Nizam — the soldiers of the Haida- Davidson 
rdbad contingent, led by English officers — in a thfempioy- 
manner which might transfer the sympathies of the 
great bulk of the people, from whose ranks those 
soldiers were drawn, to the British cause. Acting 
in concurrence, then, with the Niz^m and Salar India. 

Jang, and with the full approval of the Government 
of India, he formed towards the beginning of 1858 a brigade 
from the regiments of the contingent, and sent it to act in 
central India. This brigade was composed of the 1st, 3rd, and 
4th regiments of cavalry, of the 3rd and 5th regiments of 
infantry, and of three field-batteries of artillery. The splendid 
deeds of these troops will be narrated in their proper place. 
But I will not wait to record that the other purpose which 
had suggested this action to Major Davidson was entirely ac- 
complished. The successes obtained by these soldiers 
elated the relations they had left behind them, and resSTof ^ 
these came, in a very brief period, to regard as their 
own the cause for which their kinsmen were fighting. 

From that time forward all anxiety ceased in Haidardbdd itself. 
In some parts of the districts the disturbances which arose wore 
eagerly quelled, and, with one exception, no chieftain of rank 
showed the smallest inclination to question the wisdom of the 
policy adopted by the Niz4m and his minister. 

That exception was the Edjah of Shorapur.* Shorapur is a 
small territory situated in the south-west angle of 
the Nizam’s dominions. The Hindu chief who had snoriipfir. 
ruled it had, fifteen years prior to 1857, fallen into 
pecuniary difficulties so great that he found himself unable to 
fulfil his obligations to his suzerain, the Nizdm. 

Certain arrangements, unnecessary here to detail, iifteoeden^’^ 

followed, which ended, after the death of the Eajah, 

in the administration of the country falling for a 

time into the hands of the Biitish. This arrangement lasted 

* For a most interesting account of the Bdjah of Shordpifr and the causes 
which led him to revolt, I refer the reader to the Stmy of My lAfe^ by the late 
Colonel Meadows Taylor, one of the most chaiming of autobiographies. 
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tin 1853, when the country was handed over to the native ruler 
in a very flourishing condition. The young EAjah, 
aaroonSiict however, soon dissipated his resources ; and, finally, 
of^oriS?- embarrassed as to be utterly reckless. 

He was in this state of mind when the events of 


1857 occurred. With the record of the disasters attending the 
British came whispers of the advantages which must accrue to 
him from a successful rebellion. The Eajah had not 
strength of mind to resist the temptation. 
Intoxicated by the promises made him, he called 
together the men of his own clan, and began to levy Eohilah 
and Arab mercenaries. 


Full intelligence of the doings of the E^jah was quickly 
conveyed to Major Davidson. Well aware that to 
ukes prevent an outbreak even by an extravagant display 
m^rea '^iser and far cheaper than to allow 

^ * it to come to a head, Davidson at once took decisive 

measures. Acting in concert with Lord Elphinstone, who 
displayed on this occasion, as on every other, a far-sighted 
policy and a rare unselfishness, he called up, with the sanction 
of that nobleman, from the Bombay Presidency a force under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm, consisting of a detachment of 
European troops, the Marltha Horse, the 15th 
?ounS7he Bombay Native Infantry, and a battery of artillery. 
oou£. located at a point equi-distant between 

^ ’ the Shordpur and the southern Marathi country. At 

the same time he arranged that a force from the Madras 
Presidency, under Major Hughes, should watch the eastern 
frontier of Shorapur, whilst he detached four hundred men and 
two guns of the Haidardbdd contingent, commanded by Captain 
Wyndham, to occupy Linsfigur, ready to act in concert with 
either of the other forces, as necessity might require. 

Before these preparations had been completed Cuthbert 
Davidson, hoping to save the Eajah from his own 
EwecSip- foUjj despatched to his court, early in January 1858, 
^u to save one of his own most trusted assistants. Captain Eose 
Campbell. Campbell, however, only wasted his 
efforts. The Eajah had given himself to the fanatical party. 
Not only did he continue deaf to all entreaties, but he was, it 
is believed, prepared to connive at the murder of 
his guest. This, at least, is certain, that Captain 
Campbell received an intimation from the Eajah’s 
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own relatives and servants tiiat liis life was in imminent 
danger. 

It would have heen fruitless to temporise further. Captain 
Campbell proceeded to Linsugur and ordered 
Wyndham to march on Shorapur. Wyndham “W^yndham 
started at once and reached Shorapur on the 7th of Sho^LpS?; 
February. As he approached, the Eajah, as is 
customary in such cases, sent his own servants to indicate 
a proper encamping-ground. The servants led 
Wyndham to the place selected — a narrow valley, 
surrounded by lofty hills and rocks. But Wyndham, a snare laid 
though but a captain, was too old a soldier to 
fall into the trap. He moved on to an open 
plain, where he was comparatively safe from danger of 
surprise. 

That night Wyndham was attacked by a force composed of 
the clansmen of the Eajah, of Arabs and Eohflahs, 
estimated at from five thousand to seven thousand 
strong. The attack continued all night, but its 
result was never doubtful. Wyndham, aided by ^ 

Rose Campbell and the medical officer, Dr. Williamson, 
barricaded the position, and with the guns kept up 
a continuous fire. At 1 o’clock in the moining he 
was reinforced by a hundred cavahy of the 
Haidardbad contingent. The rebels then ceased their attack, 
and occupied the heights near the town. 

Meanwhile, expresses had been sent to Major Hughes and 
Colonel Malcolm. Major Hughes, with two com- 
panies 74:th Highlanders and some Madras cavalry, 
arrived first, early on the morning of the 8th. the rescue. 
Joining his troops to those of Wyndham, Hughes 
at once attacked the rebels. A squadron of the 8th Madras 
cavahy, commanded by Captain Newberry, led the attack, and 
charged a body of Eohilahs. Unfortunately, Newberry and 
his subaltern. Lieutenant Stewart, better mounted than their 
men, dashed into the middle of the rebels before 
their men could follow them. Newberry was killed Se 
and Stewart was severely wounded. The enemy, 
however, were driven frorfi the heights above the town. The 
city being very strong, the approaches to it difficult 
of access, and the walls and bastions crowded with 
defenders, Hughes thought it advisable to wait for ° ® ® 
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Colonel Malcolm’s force, •which was expected that night, before 
attempting anything further. 

But the Eajah did not wait for Malcolm. Dispirited by the 
failure of his attach on Wyndham, and aware that 
fl^esin^t^e reinforcements were approaching, he gave up the 
^ game as precipitately as he had entered upon it, and, 
accompanied by a few horsemen, fled that night 
towards HaidarabM. Arriving there, with but two 
followers in his train, he made a fruitless attempt to 
gain the protection of the Arabs. Despairing of a 
refuge, he was found wandering in the bazaar, w as apprehended, 
and taken to Salar Jang, who made him over to the Eesident. 

The departure of the Eajah led to the immediate evacuation 
of Shorapur by the hostile bands. Colonel Malcolm, 
Malcolm arrived on the evening of the 8th, entered the 

town!*® town the following morning and found it almost 
deserted. Captain Eose Campbell assumed charge 
of the administration of the country.* 

So ended the only serious attempt made to disturb the 
tranquillity of the Dakhan.f The preservation of 
The tran- that tranquillity was essential to the maintenance 
t£e Dakhan of the British pow’-er in India. There can be no 
assured in question but that the rising of Haidarabdd, headed 
mSsnrehy by the Nizam, would have been a blow struck at 
the heart. The whole of w'estem and southern 
India would have followed. Central India, the dominions of 
Holkar, and Eajputana could not have escaped ; and 
phinstone. ^ moTB than probable that the communications 
Lord Harris, between Calcutta and the North-West would have 
so^anduTe*^* been severed. That this calamity did not occur is 
Mting due to many causes. The far-sighted and generous 
policy of Lord Elphinstone did much ; the Governor 
of Madras, Lord Harris, contributed all that was 
possible for a man in his high position to contribute. Major 


night to 
Haidar- 
libdd, 
■where he 
is taken 
prisoner. 


* The stoiy of the Bdjah’s end is tragical. He was sentenced to death, but 
the G-ovemor-Q-eneral commuted the punishment to four years’ imprisonment, 
after which he might be restored to his territory. The very day the Edjdh 
received this news he shot himself, Colonel Meadows Taylor thinks accidental! v.—^ 
Vide Story of My Life, Vol. H. 

t The literal meaning of the term “ Dakhan ” is “ soutn.” Hence the south 
of India is called “ The Dakhan,” €.e. “ the south.” It is often incorrectly spdt 
“ Deccan,” ** Dekhan “ Dekkan.” 
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representation which, as singular and apart from com- 
parison with others, yet has an agreement with the 
conditions of universality which it is the business of 
the Understanding to supply, brings the cognitive 
faculties into that proportionate accord which we 
require for all cognition, and so regard as holding 
for every one who is determined to judge by means 
of Understanding and Sense in combination {t.e, for 
every man). 

EXPLANATION OF THE BEAUTIFUL RESULTING FROM 
THE SECOND MOMENT 

The beautiful is that which pleases universally, 
without a concept. 

THIRD MOMENT 

OF JUDGEMENTS OF TASTE, ACCORDING TO THE 
RELATION OF THE PURPOSES WHICH ARE 
BROUGHT INTO CONSIDERATION TFIEREIN. 

§ lo. Of purposiveness in general 

If we wish to explain what a purpose is accord- 
ing to its transcendental determinations (without 
presupposing anything empirical like the feeling of 
pleasure) [we say that] the purpose is the object of 
a concept, in so far as the concept is regarded as 
the cause of the object (the real ground of its 
possibility) ; and the causality of a concept in respect 
of its Object is its purposiveness forma finalis). 
Where then not merely the cognition of an object, 
but the object itself (its form and existence) is 
thought as an effect only possible by means of the 
concept of this latter, there we think a purpose. 
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CHAPTER L 

SIB HUGH BOSE MSD CENTBAL IHUIAt 

Th a preTioTis chapter of this history * I stated that Colonel 
Durand had been appointed to act as agent for the Governor- 
General at Indnr in consequence of the departure 
Ha^itoa* of the agent, Sir Eohert Hamilton, to Europe on 
leave. Sir Eohert Hamilton, on hearing of the 
mutiny at Mirath, at once asked permission, though he had 
heen hut six weeks in England, to return and join 
ScTittfc appointment. The application was granted, and 

Sir Eohert arrived in Calcutta in August 1857. 

Very soon after he had reached Calcutta, Sir Eohert Hamilton 
was called upon hy the Government to state the measures 
which he considered necessary for the restoration of tranquillity 
in central India. There were very many reasons why it was 
natural that the Government should he anxious to have his views 
on this important suhject. Sir Eohert Hamilton was a very 
eminent public servant. He had passed the greater 
Qualifications part of his Career in high official positions in central 
Hamilton to traversed every inch of 

advise the that territory, hut he knew the exact distances 
between village and village^ throughout it, the lay 
central fiidia. of the ground, the disposition of the people, the 
peculiarities which constituted either a bond or a 
division between the several districts. Sir Eohert had trained 


♦ Vol. in. page 135. 
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from Ins early yontli tlie boy wbo, in 1857, ruled tbe possessions 
of bis anoestois as Tdkaji Eao Holkar. The training and the 
connection — that between a guardian and a ward — ^bad inspired 
both with similar feelings, feelings of tbe warmest regard. 
More than that — each tborougbly believed in tbe other. Eack 
would bave wagered tbe possession be most valued on tbe 
question of tbe loyalty of tbe other. Sir Robert Hamilton was 
not less acquainted with all tbe courtiers of bis charge, with 
their character, their dispositions, tbe influences they exercised. 
He knew to a scarcely less degree every man of note in tbe 
countiy. 

When, then, tbe Government of India applied to Sir Robert 
Hamilton to state tbe measures which be considered 
necessary for the restoration of order in central Hamuton 
India, they did that which it would bave been Bubmitsa 
in tbe highest degree unwise to omit. Sir Robert 
Hamilton responded to tbe call. He drew up a 
memorandum, which be submitted to tbe Governor- Government. 
General. Lord Canning passed it on to Sir Colin 
Campbell, who was still in Calcutta. 

Sir Robert Hamilton’s plan was as follows. He proposed that 
whilst one column, coming from the Bombay Presi- 
dency, should make Mdu its base of operations, and 
sweep thence tbe countiy between that point and 
Kalpi on tbe Jamnah, reconquering Jhdnsf in its course; an- 
other, coming from Madius, should form its base at Jabalpflr, 
clear tbe lino of communication with Allahabad and Mirz^ptir, 
and cross Bundelkband to Bandab. Thus Kalpi and Bandab 
would constitute tbe points towards which tbe two columns 
would separately be directed. 

This plan was fully discussed between Sir Robert Hamilton, 
Sir Colin Campbell, and tbe Chief of tbe Staff — 

General Mansfield— and, in the end, was, with one 
slight modification in one of its details, adopted.* slight modi- 
Sir Robeit Hamilton calculated that if no delay f^ro^kof. 
were to occur in tbe formation of tbe several 
columns, tbe points indicated would be reached by lie Ist of 
May, 1868. 

* The modihcation was immaterial. Sir B. Hamilton had suggested that 
the two brigades of which the Mdu column would be composed should, prior to 
their advance on Jhdnsi, efiect a junction at Sfprl. Sir Colin Camphell 
substituted Giinah for Sfpri. Gtinak is nearer to Jhdnsi hy seventy mUes. 
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This plan approved, Sir Robert Hamilton proceeded to Indur, 
and arrived there on the 16th of December, 
1857, and not only restinied the appointment 
political cbarge of the of Govemor-Generars Agent for central India, 
hut took up likewise the political functions 
in respect of all the chiefs in the Sagar and 
N'arbadd territories, which, till then, had been exercised by the 
Commissioner of those territories. 

The day that witnessed the return of Sir Robert Hamilton 
greeted likewise the arrival of the officer who had been 
nominated by Lord Canning to command the force which, 
having its base at Man, was to work up to the southern hank 
of the Jamnah. That officer was Major-General 
Sd Sir Hugh Rose, K.C.B.* Sir Hugh Rose bore, even 

then, a high character for ability, decision, and 
firmness. Entering the army in 1820, he had early 
given proof of those qualities, and when, in 1840, the Govern- 
ment of the Queen decided to detach several British officers 
to serve in Syria with the view of checking the progress of 
the rebellious Pasha of Egypt, Lieutenant- Colonel Rose pro- 
ceeded thither in the capacity of Deputy Adjutant-General. 
Here he distinguished himself no less by his judgment 
than by his daring courage. In a hand-to-hand encounter 
inE t Egyptian cavalry, in which he was 

^ wounded, Colonel Rose captured with his own 

hand the leader of the enemy, an exploit which procured for 
him a sabre of honour &om the Sultan and the Order of the 
Nishan Iftihar set in diamonds. For his conduct in Syria, too, he 
was decorated with the companionship of the Bath. A little later 
he was nominated by Lord Palmerston Consul-General of Syria. 

When, a few years subsequently, Russia was preparing to 
make her bid for the inheritance of the ‘‘sick man,” Colonel 
Rose was nominated secretary to the embassy at 
Constantinople. Later on, just before the storm 
broke. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe proceeded to 
England, and Colonel Rose succeeded him as chargi d'affaires. 
Holding that office, he not only penetrated the designs of 
Russia, but detected that the one means by which England 
could foil them was to put her foot down, and say, “ One step 
further constitutes war.” Impressed with this idea, when 


* Afterwards Field Marshal Lord Strathnairn, G.O.S.I., &c. 
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Prince Menscliikoff endeavoured to impose upon the Sultan 
terms which would have annihilated the independence of 
Turkey, and the Sultan, turning to the British chargi d'affaires, 
implored him to give a material pledge of the support of 
England by bringing the Biitish fleet into Turkish waters, 
Colonel Eose took the responsibility upon himself, and ordered 
the fleet, which was then lying before Malta, to Besika Bay. 
The fact that such an order had been sent answered for the 
moment the purposes of the Sultan. Russia was checked ; and, 
if she renewed her attack, it was because the same firmness and 
the same clear-sightedness were not apparent in the conduct 
of the British ministers who approved the admiral for refusing 
to comply with Colonel Rose’s requisition. 

Subsequently Colonel Rose served in the Crimean war. He 
was recommended for the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour for his conduct at Alma, was repeatedly cnmea. 
mentioned for distinguished conduct in the trenches 
before Sebastopol, and had two horses shot under him at 
Inkerman. I cannot omit to add that Marshal Canrobert, then 
commanding the French army in the Crimea, recommended 
General Rose for the Victoria Cross for his gallanfc conduct on 
three different occasions, and that the claim was not preferred 
solely because general officers were expressly excluded from the 
decoration. For his services in this war General Rose received 
the Turkish order of the Medjidie, was nominated a Knight 
Commander of the Bath, and received a step in rank “for 
distinguished conduct in the field.” 

When the mutiny broke out in India, Sir Hugh Eose 
proceeded at once to that country. He landed in 
Bombay on the 19th of September, was brought on 
the general staff of the army from that date, and Bombay, 
was shortly appointed to the command of the force 
acting in Malwa, the operations of which I have recoided in 
this volume.* He proceeded accordingly to Indur in company 
with Sir Robert Hamilton, who had taken the only route then 
open, that vid Bombay. 

Simultaneously, almost, with the appointment of Sir Hugh 
Rose to command one of the columns in- ^ 
dicated, Brigadier General Whitlock of the appoiSed^todirert^the 
Madras army was nominated to direct the other. Madras column. 


♦ Vide Chapter ii of the last Book. 
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The proceedings of this officer will he related in the next chapter. 
This will be devoted to the operationsof the Man column. 

The force now called the Central India Field Force, of which 
Sir Hugh Eose took command on the 17th of 
Com^sttion December, consisted of two brigades — the first 
Rose’s force, being at Man ; the second at Sihor. The brigades 
were thus formed. The first, under the command 
of Brigadier 0. S. Stuart of the Bombay army, was composed of 
a squadron 14th Light dragoons, a troop of the 3rd Bombay 
light cavalry, two regiments of cavalry Haidarabad contingent, 
two companies of the 86th Eegiment,* the 25th Eegiment 
Bombay Native Infantry, one regiment infantry Haidarabad 
contingent, three lighfa field batteries — one belonging to the 
Eoyal Artillery, one to that of Bombay, the third to Haidardbdd 
— and some sappers; the second, commanded by Brigadier 
Steuart, 14th Light Dragoons, of the head-quarters of the 
14th Light Dragoons, head-quarters of the 3rd Bombay light 
cavalry, one regiment of cavalry Haidar^b^d contingent, 
the 3rd Bombay European Eegiment, f the 24th B ombay Native 
Infantiy, one regiment of infantry Haidar4b4d contingent, a 
battery of Horse Artillery, one light field battery, one battery 
Bhopdl artillery, one company Madras sappers, a detachment of 
Bombay sappers, and a siege-train; this latter was manned, 
when brought into action, by draughts from the field batteries. 
From the second chapter of the last book the reader will 
have gathered some idea of the hard work which 
already devolved upon this force ; he will have 
composing seen how the men composing it had triumphed over 
obstacles, had beaten every enemy, had proved 
incontestably that they were made of the stuff 
which required only leading to conquer. They had now once 
more a leader. Personally, indeed, that leader was a stranger 
to them, but his reputation had gone before him, and that repu- 
tation was of a nature to make the men grudge even the short 
period of repose which it was necessary that they should take. 

That repose was necessary for the perfect carrying out 
A short period of repose the plan devised by Sir E. Hamilton with 
was necessary to enable gir Colin Campbell in Calcutta by virtue of 
Mncert with™r^ which a second force, that to be commanded 

♦ The remainder of the companies of this regiment joined just before the 
attack on Chanddii. 

t Now the 2ad Battalion, Leinster Eegiment 
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by Wbitloclc, sbould start from Jabalpur. Until tidings of 
Whitlock’s movements shonld be received. Sir Hugh was forced 
to halt at Man. 

The time was not thrown away. The two brigades were 
organized; the country immediately about them 
was pacified; the line of advance was marked out; 
the men had time to recruit themselves. The 
country about Mau and Indiir is peculiarly suited to be a 
resting-place. It abounds with the necessaries of life ; there is 
plenty of water and of fodder ; the climate at that season is 
most enjoyable ; the oountr^", hilly and diversified, is pleasant 
to the eye. The halt there was but short ; it scarcely exceeded 
three weelcs — ^not too long to satiate the men with their rest, yet 
long enough to make them glad to be once more on the move. 

On the 6th of January Sir Hugh Eose, accompanied by Sir 
E, Hamilton, started from M4,u to join the 2nd 
brigade at Sihor. On the 8th the siege-train was entera upon 
despatched thither. It arrived on the 15th. On 
the following moiming Sir Hugh, reinforced by 
about eight hundred Bhopd.1 levies contributed by the loyal 
Begam of that principality, started for Bdhatgarh, a strong 
fort held by the rebels. The 1st brigade left M^u on the 10th, 
and then marched in a line parallel with the 2nd brigade upon 
Ohdnd^ri, a very famous fortress in the teriitories of Sindhia. 
I propose first to follow the fortunes of the 2nd brigade. 

Edhatgarh, distant only twenty-five miles from S%ar, is 
situated on the spur of a long high hill, and 
commands the country surrounding it. The eastern 
and southern faces of the fortress are almost perpendicular — ^the 
rook being scarped. Bound their base runs a deep and rapid 
river — the Bind— answering the purpose of a wet ditch. The 
north face is covered by a strong wall, facing a very thick 
jungle, between which and the wall is a deep ditch twenty 
feet wide. The western face overlooks the town and the road 
to Sagar, and its gateway is fianked by several bastions, round 
and square. Along each face and in the four angles were 
bastions commanding the only possible approaches. Altogether 
it was a most formidable position. 

Sir Hugh Eose arrived before this place on the morning of 
the 24th of January. He at once, with small loss, sir Hugh 
drove the enemy from the outside positions they 
had occupied in the town and on the banks of the turpLoe, 
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river, and then completely invested the place. Fronting 
the eastern face he posted the Bhopal troops; facing the 
northern, the 3rd Bombay light cavalry and the cavalry of 
the Haidarabad contingent. With the remainder^of the force 
he occupied the plain across which runs the road to Sagar. He 
then reconnoitred the ground preparatory to selecting sites for 
his breaching batteries. 

The enemy, falling back as Sir Hugh advanced, had re- 
The rebels the town. Issuing from its walls into the 

® thick jungle already spoken of, they made thence, 
defence^ during the 25th, several raids on the camp-followers 

and baggage animals of the force, and at night even 
attacked the position held by the Bhopal troops. They were, 
however, repulsed with slight loss. 

Early the following morning Sir Hugh Rose made a move 
forward. Crossing the Sagar road with the 3rd 
Europeans, followed by the 18-pounders, howitzers, 
jungle and and mortars, and the guns of the Haidardbad 
Contingent, he entered the jungle. But no sooner 
reached a point well within its thick covering, 
attack?^ than the enemy, who had been lurking near, fired 
the jungle-grass on all sides. For a few moments 
the position was perilous, but Sir Hugh, turning back beyond 
the range of the flames, sent his sappers to cut a road for the guns 
up the height to the north of the town. This operation and the 
bringing up of the guns occupied the greater part of the day. 

. Meanwhile the remainder of the force had 

occupied the town, and driven the enemy 
within the fort. 


At 3 o’clock the summit of the hill fronting the northern 
face of the fort was gained. Sir Hugh at once 
selected sites for his breaching batteries, and set the 
onSe^&rt^ sappers to work. By 8 p.m. the mortar battery was 
^ ^ ^ ready. Whilst it was being thrown up the 6- 
pounders of the Haidarabad contingent maintained a constant 
fire of shot and shell on the fort, whilst the 3rd Europeans 
employed their Enfield rifles to keep down the matchlock fire 
of the enemy. At 11 p.m. the mortar battery opened fire, and 
continued it all night. The breaching batteries were com- 
pleted by daybreak. 

These opened five early on the morning of the 27th, and 
continued it all that day and the day following. At 10 p.m. on 
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the 28th a large breach had been made, and two men went 
forward to examine it. They had just returned 
when a sudden rush of camp-followers and cattle- 
drivers from the lear gave intimation that some- open. ^ 
thing startling had happened. Ifc tianspired im- 
mediately that a rebel force was advancing to the relief of the 
place. 

It was so indeed. The Eajah of Banpur, whose doings in 
the vicinity of Sagar I have already aecorded,* was 
advancing on the rear of the besieging force with a 
considerable body of revolted Sipdhis and other marches to 
levies. He came on with great boldness, his 
standards flying, and his men singing their national 
hymns. But, if his appearance at this critical juncture was a 
surprise to Sir Hugh Eose, it was a surprise that did not 
embarrass him. Instead of ceasing his fire against the fort he 
redoubled it. To deal with the Eajah of Banpiir, he at the 
same time detached a small force, consisting of a detachment 
of the 14th Light Dragoons, the 3id Bombay cavalry, the horse 
artillery, and the 6th Haidarabad infantry. It did not require 
extraordinary exertion to effect this object. The confidence of 
the Edjah and his followers vanished as they heard 
the tramping of the horses of the British and Indian butTanisbes 
cavalry. They did not wait to be charged, but, . 

throwing away their arms and ammunition, made tbeBntfeh 
off with such celerity, that, though hotly pursued, a troops, 
few only were cut up. 

The attempt at relief, apparently so formidable, was really a 
stroke of fortune for Sir Hugh. It had been made, 
evidently, in concert with the rebels within the fort, 
and its failure so disheartened them, that they evacSed. 
silently evacuated Eahatgarh during the night, 
escaping by a path the precipitous nature of which seemed to 
preclude the possibility of its being used by man.j* Their flight 
was not on the whole to be lamented, for Eahatgarh was found 

* Vide page 66 and the pages following. 

t “The most amazing thmg was to see the place from whence they had 
escaped. To look down the precipitous path made one giddy — ^and yet down 
this place, where no possible footing could be seen, they had all gone — ^men and 
women — ^in the dead of the night I One or two mangled bodies lay at the 
bottom, attesting the difficulty of the descent. Nothing but demair could have 
tempted them to have chosen such a way.” — ^Dr. Lowe’s Central India durnig 
Uie Bd)elUon of 1857-58 ” — a book to which I am much indebted. 
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to be so strong as to make it tenable by a few resolute defenders 
against numbers greatly superior. 

The rebels were pursued, but without much effect ; they had 
gone too far before the evacuation of the place had been 
discovered. A little before noon on the 30th Sir Hugh received 
information that the Eajah of Banpiir, reinforced by the 
garrison, had taken up a position near the village of Barodia, 
about fifteen miles distant. He at once ordered out the horse 
Th reijeis ^-rtillery, two 5i-inch mortars, two guns of the 
a reserve battery, the 3rd Europeans, the majority of 
the cavaliy, and a section of the Madras sappers, 
and went in pursuit. About 4 o’clock he came upon 
them posted on the banks of the Bina, and prepared to dispute 
his passage. Sir Hugh at once attacked, and, though the rebels 
fought well, he forced the passage of the river. The country 
on the other side was thick and bushy, and the rebels took 
where the advantage of it. From the liver to Barodia 

are attacked Sir Hugh had to fight his way step by step. 
hy^SLrHiieh without loss. Two officers* 

were killed and six were wounded. The casualties 
among the men were likewise severe. In the end, however, the 
rebels were completely defeated, and, though the rebel Eajah 
was not captured, he owed his safety only to his acquaintance 
with the intricacies of the jungle. The force returned to 
Eahatgarh about 2 o’clock in the morning. It found there 
a supply of provisions sent from Sagar escorted by a detachment 
of the 31st Eegiment Native Infantry. 

The fall of Eahatgarh had effected two most important 
objects. It had cleared the country south of Sagar 
battle of rebels, had reopened the road to Indiir, and had 
ofK^tgarh. made it possible for the general to march to the 
relief of Sagar, now beleagueied for nearly eight 

months. 

The state of Sdgar has been recorded in a preceding chapter 
. of this volume. Its situation remained unaltered. 
Although, during the interval since we left it, the 
last visited garrison had made occasional sallies, more or less 
successful, it may be stated generally that the rebels 
had retained possession of the strongholds all over the district, 

* One of these was Captain Neville, E.E. He had joined the force only the 
day before. Captain Neville had served tbronghont the Crimean war, in which 
he greatly distinguished himself. 
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and that, by means of these, they had possessed likewise the 
country. The manner in which they had used their usurped 
j)ower had made the peasantry look earnestly to the time when 
the law-enforcing rule of the British should be restored. 

That time had now an-ived. Sir Hugh Hose marched from 
Eahatgarh direct on Sugar. Ho entered that place 
on the morning of the 3rd of February, escorted by 
the Europeans, oifioors and others, who had held the 
fort, and who had gone forth to welcome their ^ 

deliverers. The 31st Native Infantry was one of _ ^ 
the very few regiments of the Bengal army which, retaining its 
arms, had remained faithful throughout that trying 
period. The greater honour to the 31st, for its 
companion infantry regiment had revolted, and it infantry, 
had been tempted on all sides. 

Some of those companions had now to be dealt with. 
Twenty-five miles to the east of Sagar stands, on an 
elevated angle of ground, the strong fort of Gar- The fort of 
hdkdta. The eastern face of this fort is washed by 
the wide river Sonar;* the western and northern 
faces by the nullah Giddri, with precipitous banks; the south 
face possesses a strong gateway flanked by bastions, and a ditch 
twenty feet in depth by thirty in width. So strong are the 
parapets of this fort, that when, in 1818, it was attacked by 
Brigadier Watson with a force of eleven thousand men, ho was 
unable, in three weeks, to eftbot a breach in them, 
and was glad to allow the garrison to evacuate the BtreSsth, 
place with all the honours of war I In February 
1858 it was hold by the revolted Sipdhis of the 51st and 52nd 
Native Infantry, and other rebels, well supplied with ammuni- 
tion and provisions. 

Sir Hugh Bose sent a small force to destroy tho fort of Sanoda 
on the 8th, and on tho 9th of February marched 
towards Garhukdta. Ho arrived within sight of it urJivt? 
at half-past 3 o’clock on tho afternoon of tho 11th. 

Whilst the men were taking uj) their assigned 
positions ho made a reconnaissance, which was not oonoludotl 


• The Sondr rises in tho Sugar district at an olovation of one thousund 
nine hundred and fifty feet above tho sea. It holds a north-eastern course of ono 
hundred and ten miles, receiving tlio Buirmd on the right, and eight miles lower 
down falling into the Ken on its Icft—TiioiiNTOX. (Now Edition.) 

I! 2 
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till 8 p.M. He found that the rebels had thrown up earthworks 
on the road to the south, by which they had expected him to 
arrive, and that they were occupying a position close to the 
village of Basari, near the fort, in some force. Notwithstanding 
drives tiie lateness of the hour, he at once drove them from 
rebels frm the positions they held, and occupied Basari; nor, 
though during the night the rebels repeatedly 
attacked him, could they regain the posts they had 

lost. 

The next day Sir Hugh commenced his attack. He first 
caused a breaching battery to be thrown up opposite the western 
face. A 24-pounder howitzer working all day from this battery 
soon silenced the enemy’s guns. Lieutenant Strutt 
S of the Bombay artillery, already referred to in these 
Strutt’s fire pages, succeeded in dismounting one of the enemy’s 
gims which had been worked very successfully 
against the assailants. It was this shot, “one of the many 
good shots made under fire by Lieutenant Strutt,” which, in Sir 
i la til opinion, made the Sipahis reflect on the 

iSSsto casualties which might befall them. Certainly, 
after their experience of Strutt’s correctness of aim, 
they lost heart. In the night they consulted, and 
determined to escape if they could. Unfortunately Sir Hugh 
Eose’s force was so small, a great part having been left at Sagar, 
that he had been unable to place a portion of it in a position 
which would guard the gateway. By this gatewa 3 ^ then, the 
Sipahis made their way into the country during the night of 
the 12tb. They were, however, pursued early the following 
morning for twenty-five miles by Captains Hare, with his 
HaidarabM cavahy, two troops of the 14th Light Dragoons 
under Captains Need and Brown, and a division (two guns) of 
horse artillery under Lieutenant Crowe. Hare came 
mwMdby "vvith the rebels at the Bias river, near the village 

and cavalry across it; opened 
fire on the enemy ; then charged and pursued them 
for some distance, inflicting considerable loss. 

Garhakota was found full of supplies. Sir Hugh had its 
western face destroyed, and returned to Sagar on the 17th. 

Jhdnsi, a hundred and twenty-five miles to the noith, was 
the next point to be aimed at. But between Sagar 
^ Jhansi lay the passes of Malthon and Madanpur, 
the forts of Surahi and of Maraura, the towns of 
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Slulhgarh and Bdn]>Tir.* After ovorcomiiig tlio certain oLstacles 
which tlioso plucoH would prohahly oITor, Bir Hugh would have, 
hoforo niarebiug on Jhaiiwi, to effect a junction with his 1st 
Brigade under 33rigadier Btuart. 

Before soiling out on this expedition there wore oilier 
eonsiderations tlonianding attention. Sir Ilugli 
could scar<*i‘ly move from Sugar until lie should S winch 
receive certain information that Brigadier Whitlock’s ‘i*?”**;*^*^ 
(jolumu liad started from Jahalpur for that place. “y* 

Meanwhile ho W(»uld have time to repair damages and to store 
Huppli<‘S. The ncceasity for this was the more pimsing inasmuch 
as it liad Boon ascertained that the districts through which the 
force would have to inarch, still occupied By vcBol Sipdhis or 
disaffected chiefs, would supply little or nothing in the way of 
commissariat. ’’I^lio hoi sc.ason, too, was setting in, 
and it m'us ecrtjiin that not a Blade of grass would 
survive a few weeks of its duration. Bir Hugh 
foresaw all this, and employed the enforced delay in " * 
laying up snjjpli(‘s. Ihj caused to Bo ctdlecicd shcop, goats, 
oxen, grain, Hour, and large supplies of tea and soda water. 
Much of the grain was sent By the loyal Bogam of BhopiU. 
Tiio sick and wounded men Im transfeiTcd to the Sagar field 
hospital, to Bo sent away or to I'ojoin as -opportunity might 
offer. IIo re-supplied tho siego-tnan with ammunition, and 
strengthened it hy tho addirion of heavy guns, howitzers, and 
largo mortars from tho Sagar aimial. Ho oBtainod likewise 
an additional supply of elephants, and, what was of great 
consoquonco, he secured summer clothing for his European 
soldiers. 

At length nows came that Whitlock had left JaBalpdr. Sir 
Hugh’s ])reparatious were now »s complete as they could Bo 
made. Accordingly a start was detcrmiiiod upon. 

Oil tlio evening of tho 2dth of FeBruary Sir Hugh wSSulild 
defucdicd Major Orr’s column of tho Jlaidarahad 
eonlingcnt to 'march on a route parallel witlihisowii, tukos the 
and at 2 o’cdock he set out with tho romtdndor of tho jjJJfnJj 
troops. I’lio following day ho took, after some 
shelling, tho of Harodia. Pressing forward, ho found 

^ Mantura lios tlnrty-Rovon miles m^rth of Sfigar, and twonty-two west hy 
norik of Bhithgurli. {Shdhgdrh lies forty snilcs uortU-oast of Sdgnr. Bilnptfr is 
iu the Xidlitpiir (liairict. 
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Shaligarli and Banpur.* After overcoming tlie certain ol)stacles 
which these places would probably offer, Sir Hugh would have, 
before marching on Jhansi, to effect a junction with his 1st 
brigade under Brigadier Stuart. 

Before setting out on this expedition there were other 
considerations demanding attention. Sir Hugh 
could scarcely move from S%ar until he should Sons wh?ch 
receive certain in formation that Brigadier Whitlock’s gj^^eiay 
column had started from Jabalpiir for that place. ® • 

Meanwhile he would have time to repair damages and to store 
supplies. The necessity for this was the more pressing inasmuch 
as it had been ascertained that the districts through which tbe 
force would have to march, still occupied by lebel Sipahis or 
disaffected chiefs, would supply little or notliing in the way of 
commissariat. The hot season, too, was setting in, 
and it was certain that not a blade of grass would Se to which 
survive a few weeks of its duration. Sir Hugh 
foresaw all this, and employed the enforced delay in ‘ 

laying up supplies. He caused to be collected sheep, goats, 
oxen, grain, flour, and large supplies of tea and soda water. 
Much of the grain was sent by the loyal Begam of Bhopdl. 
The sick and wounded men he transferred to the Sdgar field 
hospital, to be sent away or to rejoin as -opportunity might 
offer. He re-supplied the siege-train with ammunition, and 
strengthened it by the addition of heavy guns, howitzers, and 
large mortars from the Sagar arsenal. He obtained likewise 
an additional supply of elephants, and, what was of great 
consequence, he secured summer clothing for his European 
soldiers. 

At length news came that Whitlock had left Jabalpur. Sir 
Hugh’s preparations were now as complete as they could be 
made. Accordingly a start was determined upon. . 

On the evening of the 26th of Eebruary Sir Hugh wSckiwd 
detached Major Orr’s column of the Haidarabdd 
contingent to march on a route parallel with his own, takes the 
and at 2 o’clock he set out with the remainder of the 
troops. The following day he took, after some 
shelling, the fort of Barodia. Pressing forward, he found 


* Mar&ura lies thirty-seven miles north of Sdgar, and twenty-two west by 
north of Shdhgdrh. Shdhgdrh lies forty miles north-east of Sdgar. B^nptCr is 
in the L&litpiir district. 
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himself, on tie 3rd of March, in front of the pass of Mdlthon. 

This pass, of great natural strength, had been forti- 
Mdithon! ^ T^ow held in force by a mixed army of 

Sipahis and local levies. A reconnaissance having 
convinced Sir Hugh of the great loss of life which would 
inevitably attend a direct attack upon it, he 
determined then only to feign an attack in front, 
attempt a -whilst, with the bulk of his force, he should gain 

* the table-land a'l^ve the hills by a flank movement 
through the pass of Madanpur. With this view, early on the 
Madan dr ™orning of the 4th of March, he detailed a force,* 
^ under Major Scudamore, to menace the pass, whilst 

with the remainder, now strengthened by the junction of the 
Haidarabdd troops, he moved on Madanpur. 

The pass leading to this town forms a narrow gorge between 
two ranges of hills, thickly covered with jungle and 
5dr brushwood, and capable of offering a solid defence. 

The rebels had not only crowned the heights on 
both sides of the gorge, and planted guns in the gorge itself, 
but they had sent, to a considerable distance in advance, sldr- 
mishers, who, concealed in the jungle, would be able to harass 
an advancing enemy. The British troops, in making the 
turning movement contemplated, marched for about six miles 
along the foot of the hills, which they then began to ascend. 

Almost immediately the enemy opened fire. The 
crests seemed alive with their infantry, whilst their 
British. guns from the gorge poured in a continuous fire. 

Sir Hugh sent the 3rd Europeans and the Haidarabad 
infantry to storm the heights, brought his guns to the front, 
and returned the enemy’s fire. 

The British skirmishers drove back the rebel footmen, but as 
these retired another artillery fire opened from a 
commanding position at the further end of the pass, 
the rebels. So galling and so heavy was this fire that for a short 
time the British advance was checked. Sir Hugh 
even ordered the guns to retire some yards. Before this could 
be done Sir Hugh’s horse was shot under him, and the artillery- 
men were forced to take refuge behind the guns. Bullets fell 
like hailstones, and the number of killed and wounded increased 
every moment. 

* Consisting of the 24th Bombay NX, three guns Bhopal artillery, one 
howitzer, a detachment 14th light dr^oons, and the 3rd Bombay caTalry. 
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Tlie lialt, liowever was only temporary. Tlie guns of the 
Haidarabad contingent coming up at this con- 
juncture opened with shell on the enemy’s masses to o?tVcomo by 
the left of the pass in support of the guns in action. 

Under cover of this combined shower, the 3rd “ * 
Europeans and the Haidarabad infantry charged, Asiatics can 
stand anything but a charge of European infantry. They had 
here a splendid position, and a large force of the three arms to 
hold it ; but the sight of the charging infantiy stiuiclc awo into 
ihem. Ear from awaiting, with their superior numbers, tho 
hand-to-hand encounter offered, they fled in disorder and 
dismay. They were followed through the pass by their enemy, 
and only halted to take breath when they found themselves 
within the town of Mandanpdr. 

^ That town, however, was to he no secure refuge to thorn. 
Sir Hugh Rose brought his howitzers to the front 
and opened fire upon it. For a few minutes the sir Hugh 
rebels replied, and then fled to the jungles behind. 

The cavahy, sent in pursuit, followed thorn to tho 
walls of the fort of Surahi. 

The effect of this victory was very great. It so daunted tho 
rebels that they evacuated, without a blow, the 
formidable jjass of M41thon, the fort of Narbat to 
the rear of it, the little fort of Surdhi, the strong 
fort of Mardura, the fortified castle of Bdnpdr— the 
residence of the rebel Eajah called after it — the almost im- 
pregnable fortress of Tal-Bahat on the heights above the lake 
of that name. ^ They abandoned also the line of the Bind and 
the Betwd, with the exception of the fortress of Chanddri, on 
the left bank of the latter river. 

Leaving Sir Hugh Bose to reap the consequences of his 
victory at IMadanpur, I propose to return for a mo- 
ment to the division of the Haidarabad contingent biiKuIfc.’ 
left at Miandesar under Majors Orr and Keatinge. 

In a preceding page of this volume I have shewn how 
Durand, before marching on Indiir, had left, for the conservation 
m peace and order in western Mdlwd a detachment of tho 
• contingent of all arms at Mandesar under Major Orr, 

with Major Keatinge as political agent and military 
governor of the province. There they remained Crraud 
^til arrival at IndAr of Sir Eobert Hamilton. 

A hat high official at once directed Orr and Keatinge 
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to march up the Agra road, and to restore on it the postal and 
telegraphic communications 'which had been destroyed. 

A more interesting march "was not undertaken during the 
entire period of those troublous times. Keatinge and Orr were 
the first representatives of the Bdtish power who had been seen 
in that j'iart of the country for many months. As they marched 
up the Agra road huge coils of telegraph wire were brought by 
night, and placed on the roadside, by people who dreaded lest 
the wire should be found in their possession. From the centre 
of haystacks, likewise, postmasters recovered the mail-bags 
which had been left with them when the outbreak occurred at 
Indur. The little force, re-establishing the wires as it ]3ushed 
on, proceeded as far as Gunah, there to await the arrival of the 
1st Brigade under Stuart on its way to Chanderf. 

To the proceedings of that brigade I must now invite the 
reader’s attention. 


In pursuance of the instructions of Sir Hugh Eose, Stuart 
had left Mdu on the 10th of January, and marched upon Gfinah, 
the road to which had been cleared by Orr and Keatinge in 
Chanderf manner just described. About seventy miles to 

the east of Qfinah lies the important post of 
Chand6ri. Chanderf is a very famous town. Its splendour in 
the prosperous times of the Mughul empire had made it 
notorious. “If you want to see a town whose houses are 
palaces, visit Chand4rf,” was a proverb in the time 
spieSuu of Akbar. In the reign of that illustrious prince it 
was described as a city possessing fourteen thousand 
houses built of stone, three hundred and eighty-four markets, 
three hundred and sixty caravansaries, and twelve thousand 
mosques. Since that period, it is true, the lule of the Marathas 


had worked a great change in its prosperity. In 
decay?^ later years, too, its manufactures had suffered from 
competition with Manchester. But its fort still 
remained, strong, menacing, defiant, with a long history, 
testifying alike to its prestige and to the valour of its defenders. 

Situated on the summit of a high hill, defended by 
a rampart of sandstone, flanked by circular towers, 
itsfok the fort of Chand4ri, seen by an approaching enemy, 
looked worthy of its reputation. To this place, in 
February 1868, flocked the Sipahis beaten in the actions already 
detailed by Sir Hugh Eose, to join there the men who had 
Bworn to defend it successfully or to perish. 
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Against it Brigadier 0. S. Stnart, joined hy Orr and Keatinge, 
mareiied from Giinah. On the 5tJi of March he ^ 

reached a place, Khukwasis, six miles from Ohand^ri. ad^oes 
Between Khukwasas and Chandeii the road lay 
through a dense jungle. Stuart, therefore sent two 
companies of the 86th foot and the 25th Bombay Native 
Infantry to the front in skirmishing order. After marching 
three miles, he arrived at a narrow pass between two high bills 
— a place offering splendid capabilities for defence. To the 
surpiise of Stuart, no defence was offered. Two 
miles further, however, the road was found 
‘barricaded. The engineers began to clear away the enemy, 
barricades ; but they had not worked long before 
the enemy were seen to climb the hill to the left. On reaching 
it they opened out a musketry-fire. From this point of vantage 
they were soon dislodged by a small party of the 86 th, and, the 
barricades Laving been removed, the artillery advanced, covered 
by the 86th on the right, and the 25th Native Infantry on the 
left. They had not gone far, however, before a very heavy fire 
opened upon them from the wall of an enclosure about a mile 
distant from the fort. The 86th dashed forward to gain tbiw 
enclosure. One officer of the regiment. Lieutenant 
Lewis, and the political agent with the force Major 
Keatinge,* of the Bombay artillery, outrunning the Keating?, 
men, gained first the top of its wall, and jumping 
down, followed by a few men, drove out the enemy, Stuart 
pursued his advantage, and did not halt till he had occupied 
the hills to the west of the fort. 

The next few days were spent by Stuart in clearing the 
neighbouring villages, in reconnoitring, and in 
planting his guns in a commanding position. On 
the 13th the breaching batteries opened fire, and by storm! 
the evening of the 16th effected a breach which was 
reported practicable. Stuart had with him, as I have abeady 
stated, but two companies of the 86th. The remainder were 
marching to join him, and on the 15th were only twenty-eight 
miles distant. On the afternoon of that day the officer who 
Commanded them received a despatch from Stuart telling him 


^ The same who had accompanied Orr in the opening of the Xgra road a 
now General Keatinge, Y.G. 
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that the breach would probably be practicable on the morrow, 
and, that if he would push on and join him on the 
marc^^ 16th, he, Stuart, would defer the assault to the day 

the 86th. following. The commanding officr set out at onoe, 

and his men pushed on with so much alacrity, that, 
though they had already marched fifteen miles that morning, 
they joined Stuart by 10 o’clock on the 16th. 

Thus reinforced, Stuart, early on the morning of the 17th^ 
. sent his stormers, men of the 86th and of the 25th 

dft Kative Infantry, to the attack. Their impetuous 

huSetf rush carried all before them. Major Keatinge, who 

■ accompanied the party, and who led it into the 


breach, was struck down, severely wounded. But his fall did 
not stop the stormers. The rebels hurled themselves over th# ' 
Tbe storm. Parapets to avoid the rush they could not withstan^^ r 
and most of them escaped. A letter which ^ 
Brigadier had sent the previous day to Captain Abbott ooi&h 
manding a party of cavalry, and requesting him to invest 
north side of the fort, reached that officer too lete. But 
place was taken with all its guns.* ( 

Sir Hugh Bose heard of the storming of ChAnddiri m 3611^ 
Informed that the garrison had escaped 
Sir Hngb j^e sent a detachment of the Haida:&b£d 00 ^ 
jhinst to intercept them. This force came up With ^ 
stragglerh only, hut captured some camels and po i 
On the 19th he marched to Chanchanpur, one march, fourteen 
miles, from Jhansi, After a rest here of about two hours, he 


despatched the cavalry, horse artillery, and light field-guns of 
the 2nd brigade to reconnoitre and invest that place, | 

To the fall of Jhansi Lord Canning and I^rd Mphinsto^l 
attached the greatest importance. They 
to^rtance fortress as the stronghold of rebel power « 

attached to central India, the main strength of the formdffidlfij 
wSr rebel force on the J amnah. It was a plaoe, 

in which the slaughter of English men and 
had been accompanied by circumstances of peculiar atroci^t 
and where hatred to the English name had b^n illustrated 1^ 
acts of the most wanton barbarity. Neverth^ess, Bsakm m 
was Lord Canning, anxious as was Sir Colin Campbeli himsai^^ 
that the blow, the most effective of all to the lelbel cause * * 


The casualties in the capture were tveafy’-BBL^^ 
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central India, should he struck, they were both so little appre- 
ciative of the enormous value of delivering 
that blow at once, whilst the success of Sir 
Hugh Eose’s brigades was yet fresh in the c. Campbell to order the 
minds of the rebels, that, on the very eve from^hSnsi^*^® 
of the crisis, they both sent orders to defer 
the attack on Jhdnsi, in order to divert the force elsewhere. 
From the dangerous consequences of their own orders they were 
saved by the firmness and decision of Sir Robert Hamilton. 

I have already stated that Sir Hugh had sent the cavalry and 
horse artillery of his 2nd brigade, on the afternoon 
of the 20th, to reconnoitre and invest Jhansi. He R,5^aSdSir 
was about, a few hours later, to follow with his R. Hamilton 
infantry, when an express arrived in camp bear- dutches 
ing two despatches. One of these was from the 
Governor-General to Sir Robert Hamilton, the other from the 
Commander-in-Chief to Sir Hugh Rose. 

The purport of these two despatches was identical. They 
represented that the Rdjah of Charkhari (in Bun- 
delkhand), a man who, throughout the trying f^Serm ^ 
period oi 1867-58, had shown unwavering fidelity 
to his British overlord, was being besieged in his 
foit by Tantia Topi and the Gwdlidr contingent, and they 
ordered Hamilton and Rose to march at once to his relief, 
Whitlock’s force not being near enough to effect that purpose. 

Charkh&r£ was about eighty miles from the ground on which 
Sir Hugh’s force was encamped, on the direct road 
to Bandah. Jhansi was within fourteen miles. To 
the mind of a soldier the idea would naturally 
present itself that the surest mode of saving the sense to 
lesser and more distant place was to attack at once 
the more important and nearer fortress ; that to act 
on the principle indicated in the despatches would be to act in 
defiance alike of the rules of war and of common sense. So it 
appeared to both Hamilton and Rose. But Sir Hugh was a 
soldier. He had received a positive order. Foolish though he 
hnew that order to be, he was bound to obey it unless the means 
could be devised of superseding it by authority which he might 
deem higher and more potential. 

Sir Robert Hamilton devised those means. How, I will relate 
in his own simple words. “ Sir Hugh Rose considered the order 
of the Oommander-in-Chief imperative : there was not anything 
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left to my discretion in my letter from the Governor-General ; 

it was clear to me it would be a great political 
HamSSn mistake to draw off from Jhansi, which our cavalry, 
ukes upon -^^ere investing, and our force within fourteen miles ; 
Tc^wibibifity moreover, supposing the force moved on Charkhirf, 
the iSrtma. possible to march the eighty miles before 

*nceoft?e* the lehels had carried the foit, the Rdjah having no 
provisions, and having lost the outworks, aocorto^ 
to my intelligence. I, therefore, took on myself the 
responsibility of proceeding ^vith our operations against Jhdm^ 
trusting to that course as the most effective to draw the enemy 
from Charkharf, and so I wrote to the Governor-General.”* 

It was a responsibility which only a strong man would takes,, 
thus to act in direct opposition to the orders of tl^ 
SteSS? two highest officials in the country^ but under 
circumstancee it was a re^xonsibilily which it 
necessary to assoma It gave a detmled cha^ 

5^ the campaign, and enabled Sir Bose to < 
to a glorious condusion the tad: 'fdm he 1mA < 
in hand at Mdu. 

Freed by Sir Robert Hamilton from the : 

the vicious course indicated by the 
movfsSo Chief, Sir Hugh Rose set out at 2 
jbdnsi. morning of the 21st for Jhansi. He asrived ^ 

that city at 9 o’clock, and, halting his troops in i 
open about a mile and a half from the fortress, proceeded wi& 
his staff to reconnoitre. He did the work completely, for it had 
struck 6 p.M. before he returned. 

Between the open gn>und on which Sir Hi^h had l^ied 4 
the town and fortiees of JbAoAi 

thegronad bungdwSOCWOTledM 

52^ the gad, the ^ Star 

the town were several 
tamarind trees. On the right of the'^ 
ing to the north and east of the oily, was a fo^ i 
through which ran the Hdlpi and TTrabah roa£^ to 
were other hills and the Datia roads; due north was 
fortress on a high granite rook, overlooking the walled-in ciiy.^ 


; to ^ 


* Memorasdun sabmltfied by Sir Robert HamiHoQ to Lord B 
diited tbe 20th of 18^ 
t Yol. m. page 122. 
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Tlie great strengtli of tlie fort of Jhansi, natural as well as 
artificial, and its extent, entitle it to a place among 
fortresses. It stands on a elevated rook, rising out strength of 
of a plain, and commands tlie city and sui rounding 
country. It is built of excellent and most massive 
masonry. The fort is difficult to breach, because composed of 

f xanite ; its walls vary in thickness fi om sixteen to twenty feet. 

t has extensive and elaborate outworks of the same solid con- 
struction, with, front and flanking embrasures for artillery-flre, 
and loop-holes, of which in some places there were five tiei s, for 
musketry. Guns placed on the high towers of the fort com- 
manded the country all around. On one tower, called the 
“ white turret,” then recently raised in height, waved in proud 
defiance the standard of the nigk-spirifed Eanl. 

The fortress is surrounded on all sides by the city of Jhd.nsi, 
the west and pait of the toutk face excepted. 

The steepness of the rock protects the west ; the fortified 
city wall springs from the centre of its soutk face, running 
south-east, and ends in a high mound or mamelon, which pro- 
tects by a flanking fire its south face. The mound was fortified 
by a strong circular bastion for five guns, round part of which 
was drawn a ditch, twelve feet deep and fifteen broad, of solid 
masonry. 

The city of Jh^nsi is about four miles and a half in ciroum- 
fepSuoe. It is surrounded by a fortified and massive 
six to twelve feet thick, and varying in 
[ from eighteen to thirty feet, with numerous 
Og bastions armed as batteries, with ordnance, and loop- 
^ ls(^les, and with a banquette for infantry.* 

The town and fortress were garrisoned by eleven thousand 
men, composed of rebel Sipahis, foreign mercenaries, 
and local levies, and they were led by a woman who 
believed her cause to be just, and who, classified ac- 
cording to Channing’s definition of greatness, was a 
Woine, though of the third order. 

In his long reconnaissance of the 21st of March, Sir Hugh 
Eose had noted all the strong points of the defence, of 
and had examined the lay of the ground. He noted sir Hugh’s 
tifie many difficulties presented to the attack, by 



Garrison of 
the town and 
fortress. 


reconnais- 

sance. 


• Sir Hugh Rose’s despatch, dated the 30th of April, 1858, from whick this 
description is taken almost textually. Sir Hugh adds, further on . “ A remarkable 
feature in the defence was that the enemj had no works or forts outside the city.*’ 
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file fort percLed on a lofty granite rock, with its three 
lines of works, its flanking fire, its thick and solid walls, H© 
had discovered that it would be necessary to take the city prior 
to assailing the fortress, a work involving double labour 
double danger. In this reconnaissance, however, he had 
on his plan of attack. That night he was joined by the ca^^tlxy 
of the 1st brigade. The next day he completely invested the 
city and fortress with his cavalry. In this investment the 
defenders read the determination of the English general to cap- 
ture not only the place but its garrison. 

One of the measures taken by the Eani might under, other 
circumstances, have caused considerable embarrass- 
of mppuel ment to the besiegers. She had made the country 


all about bare. jNot a blade of grass was to be smaL 
Thanks, however, to the loyalty of Sindhid and of the 
Tehri,* the force was throughout the operations 
supplied with grass, firewood, and vegetables. 

The cavalry having invest^ the city on the 22nd, 

. began on the night of that day. At 9 
S*^!®** detachment of Madras and Bombay sappers wafe 

with two 18-pounders, and a company 24th Bomlm' 
Native Infantry, to throw up a battery near the TJrchah rcM 
on the east side of the town wall ; other parties were detsidhfC 
at the same time to positions which the general had 
Working hard that night, the next day, and the night and dw 
which followed, they made ready on the evening of the 24ft 
four batteries, constituting the right attack. On the morning 
of the 25th they opened fire. That day, too, the bulk of the 1st 
brigade came into line. It was at once posted soxith of the 
constituting there the left attack. 

The siege now progressed in real eamesi. For 
days the fire from the b^eging batteries 
the walls of the city and fort wss 
^mteen poured into the ifity, 

guns never ceased to reply. The labour pUmE 
upon the small force of the besiegers was tremendous. 

the period of which I have spoken the men ' 

of off fheir clothes, nor were the horses uxibd^kA 
the besiegers except to water. Nor were the exertions of 


♦ Tehri, also called TJrchah, is a Bund^ Eajpdt State, iaimediateiy te 
*ast of the Jhdnsi and Lalitpiir districts. Its R4jali is looked ttpon ^ 
lead of the Bund^. 
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besieged less determined. Women and aUildren were seen 
assisting in repairing the defences of tlie walls, and 
in carrying water and food to the troops on duty, b^wcgifd. 
whilst the Biini constantly visited the troops and 
animated them to enthusiasm by her presence and her 
words. 

For breaching purposes Sir Hugh had been able to employ 
only two 18-pounders, the remainder of the guns being laid so 
as to employ the enemy incessantly, and to damage the build- 
inp inside the city. The progress made by these 18-ponnders 
1 «ras, owing to the great strength of the walls, ex- 
•^jeinely slow. But on the 29th the parapets of the * 

mamelon bastion wore levelled by the hre fiom the effected, 
left attack, and the enemy’s guns there i-endored 
useless. The two following days the cannonading continued 
with great spirit. A bx’eaoh had been effected, hut 
it was barely practicable ; the courage of tho enemy 
continued unabated ; danger seemed only to increase vanc< H to 
•their resolution. Such was the state of affairs when 
a new danger arose for the besiegers. On the 
evening of the 3 1st of March intelligence reached Sir Hugh 
Bose that an army was advancing from tho north for the relief 
of the fortress I 

This was the army of Tdntid Topi. The career of this able 
Maacdthd leader will be told at -fuller detail in a subsequent 
Suffice it to say that, after his victory over Windham 
subsequent defeat by Sir Oolin Campbell, Tantia had 

Tintutiopi 

oraers from Eao Sdhib, the nephew of Ndnd Sahib, 
had proceeded to Kdlpf, Thouoe, complying with orders from 
'ttie same quarter, he had, with a small force of nine hundred 


Tdntiit Topf 


idiie same quarter, he had, with a small force of nine hundred 
Sipdhis and four guns, moved on Charkharf, and, on tho 
eleventh day, had taken it, capturing twonty-four 
guns and three lakhs of rupees. Just at this time aSSri, 
Ee received a letter from the Rdn£ of Jhdnsi, bogging 
him to com© to her help. Again ho asked for orders, and again 
received the full approval of his superior. His 
by this time, had boon increased by the junc- 
lion of five or six regiments of tho Gwdliar oontin- juSsr** 

C it and the levies of rebel Rdjahs to twenty-two 

usand men and twenty-eight guns. Loading it himself, ho 
Marched on the English camp before Jhansi* 
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The position of Sir Hugh Eose was perilous. Before him 
was an unconquered fortress, garrisoned by eleven 
Hugh^R^e^s^ thousand warriors, full of the ardour of battle ; ad- 
poation. vancing against and close to him, an army of more 
than twenty thousand men led by a chieftain who 
hated the English, and who had twice revelled in their defeat 
at Kahnpiir. It was a position which required in a special 
degree great daring, a resolute will, the power to take respon- 
sibility. A single false step, a solitaiy error in judgment, 
might be fatal. But Sir Hugh Eose was equal to the occasion. 

Eightly believing that to withdraw the troops then 
^he fortress, for the purpose of meeting 
siege and to the new enemy, would give the besieged all the 
lending xuoral advantages of victory as well as the material 

army. advantages which they would derive from a virtual 

raising of the siege, the English general resolved 
still to press the siege with vigour, whilst at the head of all the 
troops not engaged in actual duty he should march against the 
new enemy. The extreme daring of this plan will be realised 
when the reader reflects that Sir Hugh was unable to assemble 
more than fifteen hundred men of all arms for this purpose, 
that of these only five hundred were British, and that the 
enemy numbered, according to Tdntia Topfs own admission, 
twenty-two thousand men. Sir Hugh’s preparations* for the 
engagement were made on the evening of the 31st. He resolved 
to attack early the following morning. 

Sir Hugh had drawn his covering force from both brigades, 
the detachment from the first being led by Brigadier C. S. Stuart, 
that from the 2nd by himself in person. The men slept in their 
clothes ready for immediate action. The precaution was 
necessary. At 4 o’clock in the morning of the 1st, Tantia Topi 
advanced towards the British encampment. Half an 
mwte rSatiji later, the falling back of his pickets warned 
Topf. ** the English general of his approach. In a few 
minutes the British guns opened fire, and almost 
immediately those of the enemy answered. But the fire of a 
few guns wnB powerless to check the onward march of an 
enemy whose line overlapped that of the British on both flanks. 


* The preparations were witnessed with delight by the defenders of Jhansi, 

who thonght the English were inarching to certain destruction. They shouted 
all night in a frenzy of joy. 
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Tantia Bad But to move straigBt on to reach with his over- 
lapping wings the troops besieging the fortress, who would 
tins, literally, be placed between two fires. Sir Hugh compre- 
hended the position in an instant, and took measures to meet it. 
Massing his horse artillery under Captain Lightfoot on his left, 
and attaching to it a squadron of the 14th Light Dragoons, 
under Captain Prettijohn, he ordered them to attack 
the enemy’s right, whilst he himself, on the other 
flank, should direct another squadi’on and a division cavairy^^ 
of guns against their left. On the left, Crowe’s 
division of two guns was sent forward to enfilade the enemy’s 
right. This service was performed with great skill and 
^Uantry, for, though one of his guns was disabled, the fire of 
Sie other was so rapid and so correct that the enemy’s left was 
shaken. 

The tactics of Sir Hugh were exactly adapted to che 
circumstances of the case. The enemy’s centre, which up to 
that time had been advancing steadily, surprised by the double 
attack, first halted, and then, as the men composing it discerned 
a movement on the part of the British infantry, broke up into 
disordered masses. The movement of the British 
infantry is easily accounted for. Sir Hugh Bose, Sentry® 
in the moment of charging, had sent orders to his 
infantry to advance as soon as the cavalry attack 
should be well pronounced. This order was now obeyed. The 
infantry sprang to their feet, advanced a few yards, 

^ured in a volley and charged. The result 
was magical. The first line of the enemy at once dSfeated. 
broke, and fled in complete disorder towards the 
second line, abandoning several of their guns. An opportune 
charge of the Dragoons, in which Prettijohn and Lightfoot, 
who commanded the field battery attached to the cavalry, 
greatly distinguished themselves, intensified that disorder. 

The second line, commanded by Tantia in person, was 
occupying a position upon a rising ground, its front covered by 
jungle, about two miles in rear of the fii-st line. 

T^ntid beheld in dismay the men of the latter 
rushing belter skelter towards him, followed by the defeats a 
three arms of the British in hot pursuit ; hut he 
had scarcely realised the fact when another vision ene^, and 
on his right flank came to add to his anguish. 

Whilst Sir Hugh Bose had been engaged in the manner I have 
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described, Brigadier 0. S. Stnarf, witb tbe detachment 
1st biigade, had moyed ronnd the hill into the plain 
right of the enemy, in order to check a large body of thea 
were taking advantage of the battle raging in front of th^ 
to move off towards JhAnsi. Stuart attacked, defeated ^ 
and drove them back, hotly following theis^ 
threateis olose, indeed, was the pursuit, that they 

time to re-form, but fled in confusion, IM 
gun after gun in the hands of the viotoiEB|^ 
numbers of their own men dead or dying on 
This was the vision that came to add to the 
Tantia Topi. « 

It had the effect of forcing npon him a prompt 
The day, he saw, was loeij bnt there was yet time to sm 
second line and his remaining guns. I have said SyR 

Xi.A. 


ground upon whidi he rested was covered to the 
jungle. This jun^e was itod. easily kindled* ^ 
Qooe set Sre to It, and under oover of th^ 
SJSSSE* flaoaes, oominemoed a retreat acaoss th^i 
hoping to place that river between hkas^^ 
pursuersb His inmntiy and hcsnemen lad the netzeal,)m 
covered ii gallantly and 

^ and he did succeed in crossing Ihe 
reserve and guns and some of the fagitmsofl‘l^ 
hewasnot the safer for the passage. 
and cavalry had dashed at a pHop 
and they were 
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ply 'with more vigour or vritli greater effect. The vision 
meeting the eye of those who manned the wall, 
moreover, did not long continue to inspire. Suddenly 
the yells and the shouts ceased — a sure sign that vardsdi*- 
the garrison had recognised that the hour of 
deliverance had not arrived for them. 

The victorious army, returning from the pursuit, its morale 
strengthened as much as that of the enemy had deteriorated, 
resumed its former positions the same evening. Sir Hugh Eose 
determined then to take the promptest advantage of the 
discouragement which, he was well aware, the defeat of Tdntid 
Topi could not fail to produce on the minds of the 
garrison. He poured in, then, a heavy fire aU that 
night and the day following. On the 2nd the heavy fire 
breach in the city wall having been reported Sthenigiit, 
practicable, though only just iiraoticable, Sir Hugh 
determined to storm the place the following morning. He 
made his preparations accordingly. His plan was to make a 
false attack on the west wall with a small detachment under 
Major Gall, 14th Light Dragoons; as soon as the sound of his 
guns should be heard, the main storming party was to debouch 
from cover, and enter the breach, whilst on the right of it 
attempts should be made to escalade the wall. The right 
attack, composed of the Madras and Bombay sappers, 
the 3rd Bombay Europeans, and the infantay of the 
Haidardb4d contingent, was divided into two columns 
and a reserve. The right column was commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Liddell, the left by Captain Eobinson — ^both of 
the 3rd Europeans— the reserve by Brigadier Steuart, 14th 
Light Dragoons. This attack was to attempt to gain the town 
by escalade. The left attack, composed of the Eoyal Engineers, 
the 68th Foot, and the 26th Bombay Native Infantry, was 
similarly divided. Its left column, commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lowth, 86th Eegiment, was to storm the breach ; the 
right, led by Major Stuart, 86th Eegiment, to escalade the 
rocket-tower and the low curtain immediately to the right 
of it. The reserve was commanded by Brigadier 0. S. 
Btuart. 

At 3 o’clock on the morning of the 3rd of April the storming 
parties marched to the positions assigned to them, 
to await there the signi from Major Gall’s party, s tcwmi ng of 
No sooner was it given than the stormers dashed 

I 2 
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to the front. On the left, Lieutenant Jerome, 86th, suppor^ 
hy Captains Darby and Brockman, led the stormers of 
Lowth’s column up the breach in the most gallant ma^ 
driving the enemy before him. At the same time Major 8;'“ 
attacked the rocket-tower, and though met by a strong id 
tion, forced his way by it into the town. Lowth then oolS 
his men, and despatched a portion of thein against that ^ 
of the rebel forces which was engaged in opposing 

attack. Taking these in Sank and rear, this 
socwFsof inent, led most gallantly by Brockman, 

Suik? rebels to let go their hold on the defeno^^* 
greatly facilitating the difficult task of 
attack. With the remainder of his troops, Lowth 
march on the Ednl’s palace. 

The right attack, on hearing the signal, had mardieftia 
from their cover in three bodies. No ao^ 
had the troops oompoeing it 
road leading towards the gate which waSfS 
of their assault than the enemy’s bugles sounded^i^l 
heavy fire opened upon them.* Through thfe 
had to march upwards of two hundred yards* 
pushed on, and planted the ladders in three 
wall. For the moment, however, it 

stormers to ascend. The firejof 
stronger, and amid the chaos ^ adUNsdj 
musketry and roaring of aM ] 

bursting of rockets, stink-pots, 

blocks of woodward ' 

the mm waver^ 1^#; 
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STQEMING OF JHiNSt 


The right 
attack gains 
a footing 
on the 
ramparts. 


iQten of tlie 3rd Europeans. Tlie stormers then nished to the 

ladders, led by their engineer officers. Some were 

found too short, others broke down under the men ; 

but Lieutenant Dick, Bombay Engineers, gained, by too w^. 

sneans of one of them, the summit of the wall, and, 

a^hting against enormous odds, called upon the men to follow 

bim. Lieutenant Meiklejohn of the same noble 

p^ment mounted by another, and then boldly 

jumped down into the seething mass below. Lieu- 

tenant Bonus, also of the Bombay Engineers, reached Johi? ^ 

Ihe wall by a third. The men pressed on from of Bonus, 
fcfehind ; but before they could, in any number, join 
^eir officers, Dick bad fallen from the wall, dying pierced with 
^ot and bayonets; Bonus had been hurled down, 
gtruok in his face by a log or stone ; Fox of the ^ 
pbdras sappers, who had also reached the wall, had been shot in 
Ifceneok; Meiklejohn had been cut to pieces. But 

B ed on in streams from some eight The right 
ength ^ined a footing on the 
id receiving death from the enemy, on the ® 

L fiercely to contest every point of 

sis that the stormers of the left attack, led 
(oking along the wall from the breach which 
ieesi She failure of the attack and 
i instant to do all in Ms power to Stack 
to repair the momentary damage, 
apon the flank and rear of the ■ 

L I have spoken. Its effect was marvellous 
sed their hold, the opposition ceased, and the 
?^rmers of the right attack jumped down and mingled with 
libeir comrades. 

, The defence having thus given way, the stormers made theii 
sWay through the city to the palace, Lowth leading 

B The palace had been prepared by the rebek Sarch^fh€ 
stance in the h*st resort. The conflict, as paiace,^“ ^ 
ers forced their way through the streets, 
e. At the palace it was despei-ate. The houses oi 
s of the street leading to it had been set 
id the heat was fearful. When, too, the ^ desperate 
of the palace was reached, it became contest, tuej 
&at the resistance had only begun. 
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Every room was savagely contested. Fruitlessly, however. From 
shamber to chamber the enemy were driven at the point of the 
bayonet. At length the palace itself was gained. The opposition, 
tiowever, had not even then entirely ceased. Two hours later it 
was discovered that fifty men of the Eani’s bodyguard 
MeS'in tne stables attached to the building. These 

stables. men defended themselves to the last before, after a 
desperate encounter, they were disposed of. But 
the men who accomplished this task, the 86 th and the 3rd 
Europeans, were compensated for their toil and danger by re- 
capturing a British flag.* 

This occurrence had but just happened when Sir Hugh, who 
had been present throughout with the left attack, 
dnvenfrim I’eoeived information that a body of the rebels, 
the town, numbering about four hundred, driven from the 
town, after having vainly tried to force the pickets 
oSsute of It cavalry camps, had taken up a position 

on a hill to the west of the fortress, where they had 
been surrounded by the cavalry. Sir Hugh instantly sent 
against the hill the available troops of all arms under 
^vhencethey Major Gall. TMs gallant oificer sent to storm the 
bythe^th hill a detachment of the 24th Bombay Native 
Sve^ Infantry. The 24th went at the rebels with a will. 

Infantry; and killed all but about twenty, who retreated to 

the summit and there blew themselves up. The 
24th lost an officer and several men in this attack. Another 


body of about fifteen hundred who had collected in 
SSdy w one of the suburbs of the town, declaring they would 
defend it to the last, were driven out, about the same 
‘ * time, with a loss of three hundred of their number. 


All that night, and throughout the following day, desultory 
fighting continued, the enemy being either slaugh- 
fightong^ tered or driven under the shelter of the fort guns, 

continues Sir Hugh was meanwhile engaged in organizing 

measures for an attack on the fortress. But the 
Eani saved him further trouble on that score. On 


the night of the 4th, despairing of a bucoessful defence of the 
fortress, and, hoping that her piesence at Kalpi might induce 


* This was a Union Jack of silk, which Lord William Bentinck had given to 
the grandfather of the Eanx’s husband, with the permission to have it carried 
before him, as a reward for his fidelity.” — Sir H. Eose’s despatch. 
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Tdntia Toi^i once more to aid her, she evacuated the fortress 
with her remaining followers. She rode straight 
for Kalpi, and arrived there the very evening on ThfEinf 
which Tantia, who had travelled more leisurely, 
reached that place. Sir Hugh sent a cavalry force and nder® 
in pursuit of her, hut the start had been too great. 

A few of the fugitives were, however, cut up. 

The fortress of Jhansi was occupied by Sir Hugh Eose on the 
morning of the 5th of April. The loss sustained by 
him during the operations against it, including the 
action on the Betwa, amounted to three hundred and fSss! ^ 
forty-three killed and wounded, of whom thirty-six 
were officers. The enemy’s loss was computed at five thousand. 
One thousand dead bodies were actually burned or buried in 
Jhinsi itself. 

The mode by Tvhioh Jhansi was captured attests the merits 
of the noble soldier who planned and carried out the 
attack. Never was there a more complete com- 
bination of daring and skill, of foresight and 
resolution. The result was worthy of the plan, 
and of the genius which formed the plan.* 

Sir Hugh’s object now was to march on Kalpi, to drive the 
rebels from that stronghold on the Jamnah whence 
they had so constantly menaced the communications 
of the British. Kalpi was the arsenal of the rebels, Kaipf. 
the head-quarters of the nephew of Ndna Sahib, and 
was extremely well provided with artillery and warlike stores. 
It lies on the Jamnah, a hundred and two miles to the north-east 
of Jhansi, and only forty-six to the south-west of Kanhpur. 
The occupation of this place would enable Sir Hugh to touch 
the left lear of Sir Colin Campbell’s army, and, in co-operation 
with him, to clear the triangle, the angles of which were Jhdnsi, 
Kalpi, and Agra — Gwaliar being nearly midway in the line 
uniting Jhansi and Agra. 


* The following extracts from Sir Hugh Eose’s despatch attest the great 
strength of the town and fortress : “ It was not till Jhdnsf was taken that its 
great strength was known. There was only one part of the fortress, the soutii 
curtain, which was considered practicable for breaching. But, when inside, we 
saw this was a mistake, there being at some distance in rear of the curtain a 
massive wall fifteen or twenty feet thick, and immediately in rear of this a deep 
tank nut out of the live rock.” 
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For seventeen days Sir Hngli’s little army Lad known no 
repose. TLe halt at JhAnsi of nearly nineteen days 
Sir Hugh wLioL followed the capture of tLe place was, 
jhinsfto however, in no sense devoted to repose. Much had 
orange for Jhansi itself : the arrangements for a 

kSp? fresh campaign had to be organised, provisions had 
to be laid in, the magazines to be replenished. At 
length all was ready. Leaving at Jhansi a small garrison 
consisting of the head-quarter wing of the 3rd Bombay Euro- 
peans, four companies 24th Bombay Native Infantry, the left 
wing 3id Bombay Light Cavalry, a hundred tioopers Haidar- 
abad contingent, half a company Bombay sappers, and three 
guns Bhopal contingent — the whole under the command of 
Colonel Liddell, 3rd Europeans — Sir Hugh detached, 
on the night of the 22nd of April, a detachment 
under Major Gall to watch the rebel garrison of 
tua ohjec . 21ota, reported to be at a place called Mau, in the 
neighbourhood, and set ont himself with the 1st brigade at 
midnight on the 26th, leaving directions for the 2nd brigade to 
follow two days later. Major Orr had been previously detached 
with the bulk of the Haidardbdd force to prevent the Eajahs of 
Bdnpiir and Shahgarh and any other rebels from crossing the 
Betwa and doubling back southwards. 

Leaving for a moment these several officers engaged in 
cai lying out the orders entrusted to them, I propose to return 
for a moment to the Eani of Jhansi and Tantia Topi. 

These two important personages had arrived, as I have said, 
at Kalpi the same day, Ihe first act of the Eani 
jhlnsut implore the nephew ol Nana Sahib, known 

Kaipf. as Eao Sahib, “ to give her an army that she might go 
and fight.” The following morning Eao Sahib ordered 
a parade of all the troops at his disposal. These consisted of some 
regiments of the G waliar contingent, several regiments 
of the regular native army recruited to nearly full 
Sdhib, strength, the contingents of vaiious rebel Eajahs, and 
the remnant of the Jhansi garrison. Eao Sahib re- 
viewed these troops, addressed them, and then directed Tantia 
who holds a tbem against the English. Tantia obeyed, 

review, and, hoping to meet them when possibly all their 
might not 1)6 reunited, marched to Kdnoh, a 
town forty-two miles from Kalpi on tte Jhdnsi road, 
^giish. aad there toot up a strong position, covered by 
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woods and gardens, with temples at intervals between each 
of them, surrounded by a strong wall, and there threw up 
intrenchmeiits. 

Meanwhile the English force was advancing on Kunoh. 
Major Gall, harassed by the enemy on his march, 
had reached the town of Puch, fourteen miles from He marches 
Kunch, on the 1 st of May. Here he was joined the 

same day by Sir Hugh Rose and the 1st brigade, of 
Major Orr, on his side, had crossed the Betwa, of Rose, 
attacked the Rajahs of Banpur and Shahgarh at andofOrr. 
Kotra, and had taken one of their guns. He had, 
however, found it impossible to cut them off, and they had 
succeeded, for the time, in escaping southwards, supplies and 
carriage being furnished them by the treacherous Rajah of 
Jigni. By Sir Hugh’s direction, Major Oir then marched on 
Kunch. 

The country between Piioh and Kiinch was studded with 
little forts, which, up to the time of which I am 
writing, had been occupied by the enemy. From ^D^ntrate 
these they could undoubtedly cause considerable on Kunch. 
annoyance to small detachments ; but, in the 
presence of the large force now collecting at the former place, 
they deemed it advisable to abandon them and concentrate at 
Kunch. 

Sir Hugh was joined by his 2nd brigade, strengthened by the 
71st Highlanders, on the 5th of May. He at once ^ 

marched on Lohari, ten miles nearer Kunch, thence SndsWaii 
to put into action the plan of attack which he had 
matured. But, when he arrived at Lohari, he was 
informed that the rebels were in possession of the fort of the 
same name close to it. He immediately detached Major Gall, 
with a wing of the 3rd Europeans, some artillery and dragoons, 
to attack it. Gall took the fort, losing two of his officers and 
some men; out of the garrison not one escaped. Sir Hugh, 
meanwhile, had matured his plans. 

An Asiatic army, Sir Hugh was well aware, always expects 
a front attack. He had also noticed that nothing 
disturbs such an army so much as a turning move- and makes 
ment. Instead, therefore, of sending his troops maroMo 
against a position which the rebels had carefully 
prepared, Sir Hugh resolved to make a flank march position, 
with his whole force on the 6th to a position at once 
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acing tlie unfortified side of the town of Kfinch, and threaten- 
ng seriously the enemy’s line of retreat from that place to 
lalpi. 

With this view Sir Hugh broke up from his encamping- 
ground early on the morning of the 6th, and, making 
march of fourteen miles, brought his force 
into the position contemplated. His 1st brigade, 
forming his left, rested its extreme left on the village 
)f Nagupura ; his 2nd brigade, forming the centre, occupied 
;he village of Chumair ; Major Oit’s Haidarabad force, forming 
he right, occupied the village of Umri. This position was two 
niles from Kiinch. 

It was 7 o’clock in the morning before the troops sighted 
the rebels, though still invisible to them. Sir Hugh, 
who had marched with the 1st brigade, ordered 
them a dram of rum and some biscuit,^whilst he 
galloped to inspect the arrangements made in the centre and 
on the right. In an hour he returned, and ordered 
Major Gall, with a detachment of oavaliy, to 
reconnoitre the wood, garden, and temples wlxioh 
[ay between him and Kunch, covering that advance by a fire 
3 f shot and shell. At the same time he directed the siege- 
^uns to take up a position whence they could play upon the 
:own. 

Gall soon returned with a report that the enemy had re- 
treated through the wood to the part of it near the 
report, town, having in their rear a body of cavalry; that 
the siege-guns had had the effect of driving the 
rebels on the right of the wood into the town, but that some 
Dutworks were still occupied by them. 

Sir Hugh determined at once to clear the wood and the out- 
works with his infantry, and then to storm the 
to town. Covering his left wing with a wing of the 

town. 86th, and the whole of the 26th Bombay Native 
Infantry, in skirmishing order, and supporting their 
flanks with cavalry and horse artillery, he sent them into the 
wood. Advancing in perfect order, the gallant Sipahis of the 
25th Native Infantry cleared the wood, temples, and walled 
gardens in front of them, whilst the 86th, making a circuit to 

* The men had nothing to eat that day till 8 P.M., except the small amount 
of food they carried in their haversacks. 
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their left, carried all the obstacles in their front, and then, 
bringing their left shoulders forward, advanced, de- 
spite a heavy fire of artillery and mnsketry, through bngad? 
the north part of the town and took the fort. 

This operation, performed by the 1st brigade, drove oni^ centre, 
the enemy’s right on their centre. 

Meanwhile, Biigadier Stenart, commanding the 2nd brigade, 
having observed a body of rebel infantry strongly 
posted in cultivated ground threatening the line of affords 
attack of his brigade, marched to dislodge them, aid to the 
The rebels contested their position with great valour, 
and it was not until the 1st brigade, establishing 
itself in the manner already described, threatened their flank, 
that they gave way. It had been intended that Brigadier 
Steuart should then march straight into the town, but, with 
the view of cutting off the rebels, he moved to the south of it 
and missed them. 

Major Orr’s force had, whilst this was 
going on, advanced through the wood, round 
Sie town, to the plains trayersed by the road 
to KalpL 

Although the operations of which I have given an outline 
had taken only an hour, and the rebels in that short period had 
been completely defeated, they managed, nevertheless, to gain 
with the bulk of their forces the Kalpi road in advance of their 
pursuers, and on both sides of this road they were now endea- 
vouring to restore some sort of order in their masses, 
so as to check by every means in their power the ^®ertheieK 
ardour of the pursuit. When Sir Hugh Eose, then, the 
emerging from the narrow streets of the town, 
formed up his brigades for a renewed attack, he retreat, 
beheld the enemy retreating in a long irregular 
line, covered by skirmishers at close distances, the skirmishers 
supported by groups who acted to them as a sort of bastions. 

The terrific heat of the day, and the power of the sun, which 
had made itself felt with fatal effect on many of his European 
Infantry soldiers * forbade him further to 
risk those soldiers in a pursuit which could 
not fail to entail a sacrifice of many valuable Sa/Ls 
lives. He, therefore, halted them, whilst 
he launched in pursuit the cavalry of both 

* Many of the Sipdhis were also struck down by the sun. 
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brigades and of Major Orr's force,* and the horse artillery and 
field guns. 

Then was witnessed action on the part of the rebels which 
impelled admiration from their enemies. The 
r^treat^of i^aanner in which they conducted their retreat could 
the rebels, not be surpassed. They remembered the lessons 
which their European officers had well taught 

them. There was no hurry, no disorder, no rushing to the 
rear. All was orderly as on a field-day. Though their line 
of skirmishers was two miles in length, it never wavered in 
a single point. The men fired, then ran behind the relieving 
men, and loaded. The relieving men then fired, and ran back 
in their turn. They even attempted, when they thought the 
pursuit was too rash, to take up a position, so as to bring on 

it an enfilading fire. Their movement was so 
r?IttSobn.°^ threatening that Sir Hugh ordered Prettijohn, 14th 
Light Dragoons, to charge the enfilading party, 
an order carried out by that most daring officer with great 
gallantry and success. Still, however, the rebels 
maintained the order of their retreat, nor wus it 
until many of them had been killed, and all their 
guns had been captured, that the survivors were 
diiven in on the main body. Then, for the first 
time, they lost their nerve; then they crowded 
into the Kalpi road, a long and helpless column of runaways. 
But the pursuers weie completely tired; they were unable to 
move faster than at a walk; the cavalry horses 
were knocked up; and, whilst the guns could not 
Shausted^ approach near enough to fire grape, the cavalry 
could (mly pick up an occasional straggler. When, 

then, a few hundred yards further, broken ground, over 
which the rebels scattered, supervened, the pursuit came to 

an end. It had produced great results. The rebels 
lost nine guns, a quantity of ammunition and 
stores, and five or six hundred men in killed and 
wounded. The mutinous 52nd Bengal Native Infantry, which 
covered the retreat, was almost annihilated. The English loss 
was three officeis and fifty-nine men killed and wounded, in 
addition to many struck down by the sun. 

The defeat at Kunch sowed great mistrust among the rebels. 
The infantry Sipahis taunted the cavalry troopers with having 


The rebel 
covering 
force IS at 
lastdriNen 
on the mam 
body. 


* Except a paitj left to watch the Jalaun road and the rear. 
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abandoned them, and tbe men of all three arms brought the 
same accusation against Tantia Topi, who had dis- 
appeared at Kunch eyen more rapidly than he had uii the rebels 
galloped away from the Betwd. The Jhansi 
horsemen, too, came in for their share of abuse, and, 
when they excused themselves on the plea that they had felt 
bound to escort their Eanl* to a place of safety, they were only 
vilified the more. To such an extent did the animosities among 
the several parties who constituted the rebel force proceed, that 
on the morrow of their reaching Halpl, the rumour, that Sir 
Hugh was advancing by forced marches against that place, 
sufficed to induce them to disperse. It is believed that shortly 
after that rumour arrived there were only eleven Sipahis left 
in the town and fort of Kalpl. This dispersion was, however, 
soon remedied in a manner to bo hereafter described. 

The report which had so disquieted the rebels at Kalpl was 
not baseless. Despite the fact that his ammunition ^ 

was well-nigh exhausted, Sir Hugh, determined to p^biei^n, 
give the enemy no breathing time, had pushed on 
with all practicable speed from Kunch, On the 15th he 
established himself at Gulaull, on the Jamnah, six 
miles from Kalpl, Guldull is not on the direct 
road between Kfinch and Kalpl, but two reasons braseifat 
had prompted Sir Hugh to march on it in preference 
to taking the direct route. In the first place, he 
had heard from the Commander-in-Chief that Colonel G. V. 
Maxwell had been detached with the 88th Foot, some Sikhs, 
and the Camel corps, to co-operate with him ; and. 

Maxwell having reached the left bank of the Jamnah 
opposite Gulauh, Sir Hugh was able to hold out his tHat route, 
hand to him at that place. In tbe second, by 
marching on Gulaull, Sir Hugh turned the fortifications which 
had been thrown up to impede his advance, and threatened 
Kalpl from an unexpected quarter. 

Sir Hugh’s march from Kunch to Gulaull, though unopposed 
by the enemy, was in all respects most trying. The 
terrible heat, and the rays of the sun, told upon his JJarlSer of 
men with deadly effect, and admissions to the 
hospitals and deaths increased at an alarming rate. ° i* 
This fact was well known to the rebels, and they did their 

* The Ednl fled to Kalpl niter the defeat; Tanti& Topi to Chlihl, near 
JakLtta, the residence of his parents. 
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utmost to reap fall advantage from it. An intercepted general 
order by their general-in-chief, issued about this time, directed 
that no attack should be made upon the European infidels 
before 10 o’clock in the day, as fighting in the sun either killed 
them or sent them to their hospitals. But in spite of the heat 
GulauH was reached on the loth, communications were opened 
with Maxwell, and Sir Hugh, in accordance with his invariable 
custom, made prompt arrangements for engaging the enemy. 

Who now constituted the enemy ? I have related how, in the 
panic caused by the rumour of Sir Hugh’s onward 
Se®rd^^ march, only eleven rebel Sipahis had &en left in 
theNa^u^ ^ later, however, the 

ofWdah. unexpected arrival of the Hawab of Band ah with 
two thousand horse, some guns, and many followers 
— the remnant of the force defeated by General Whitlock at 
Bandah, in the manner to be told in the next chapter — and his 
energetic exertions, backed by those of the Eani of Jhansi, 
produced one of those changes from despair to 
c^Lnce confidence which mark the InSan character.* The 
returns. Sipahis who had left returned, and, exhorted by 
their leaders to hold to the last Kalpi, their only 
p'senal, and to win their right to paradise by exterminating the 
infidel English,f declared their resolution to defend it to the 
last. 

Although as a fortification Kalpi had but little to boast of, 
its position w’as unusually strong. It was protected 
pSiSonof by ravines, to its front by five lines of 

Kaipi. defence, and to its rear by the Jamnah, from which 
rises the^ precipitous rock on which stands the fort. 
Between the British camp and Kalpi, indeed, existed a 
most extraordinary labyrinth of ravines, over which 
Sun^^ ® artillery and cavalry could make no progress, but 
British which famished an interminable cover of the most 
formidable description for infantry. On the, so to 
^ speak, tongues of land formed by the prolongation 
of the ravines, the rebels had rapidly thrown up intrenchments, 
and had cut trenches near to these in a manner rendering it 
impossible that they should be turned. Even should they oe 
driven out of the intrenchments, it was within the power of the 
rebels to fall back on eighty-four temp les, built, as well as the 

♦ Sir Hugh Rose's despatcli, the 2ith of May, 1858. 
t Intercepted letter, idem. 
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walls round them, of the most solid masonry. These temples 
constituted a second line of defence ; the outwork of rapines a 
third ; the town of Kalpi a fourth ; another chain of raTines a 
fifth ; and the fort the last. 

On the 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th, constant skirmishes 
occurred between the two armies, the enemy being 
the attacking party. On all these occasions they 
were repulsed, but the British suffered much from two armies, 
the sun, as well as from the iaoessant toil, anxiety, 
and heat. On the 19th a mortar battery, established on the 
right front of the British position, opened on the town. On 
the 20th a detachment from Colonel Maxwell’s 
brigade, consisting of two companies of the 88th, 
and a hundred and twenty Siklm, crossed the river, sir Hugh, 
and joined Sir Hugh Eose. On the 21st the 
batteries from Maxwell’s camp opened on the fort and town. 
On the 22nd Sir Hugh determined to deliver his long-meditated 
blow. 

Sir Hugh had, from the first, determined that, whilst 
Maxwell’s batteries should shell Kalpi, he would 
clear the ravines and the other obstacles and attack 
the left face of the fort. Resolved to keep his men attack, 
for this great blow, he had* contented himself with 
simply repulsing the attacks I have mentioned. But when he 
received information that the rebels were meditating an attack 
on the 22nd, which should be fatal to one of the contending 
parties, he, now ready for them, resolved to second their views. 

The rebels had prepared a plan so skilful, that, if carried out 
with courage and resolution, it had many chances in 
its favour. Whilst their right should make, with 
great demonstrations, a false attack on the British atuck! 
left, they proposed to steal up the ravines with their 
main body, and try and overwhelm the right, weakened, they 
Jioped, by detachments sent to support the left. 

It must be understood that the British foice occupied the 
ground situated between the river Jamuah and the road 
running from Kalpi to Bandah; that its right rested on the 
ravines near the river ; whilst its left nearly touched 
that road. In pursuance of their plan, the rebels 
marched out in masses at 10 o’clock on the 22nd StSe! ® 
along the Bandah road, and threatened the British 
left, opening fire simultaneously with their guns on its centre. 
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This attack, headed by the Nawab of Bandah and by Bao 
Sahib, nephew of Nana Sahib, though intended only as a feint, 
soon made itself felt, and the British left became 
thellS keavily engaged. Still Sir Hugh, confident as to 
left, the real object of the enemy, did not move a man 

from his right. He contented himself with replying 
to the enemy’s guns with his guns in a style which soon forced 
the rebels to limber up and fall back. But the 
sevemyf^ attack on his left not only continued, but became 
very real indeed : still Sir Hugh did not move a 
man from his right. It was well he did not. Suddenly, as if 
by magic, the whole line of ravines became a mass 
of fire; the enemy’s batteries opened, and their 
theysud- ’ infantry, climbing from below, poured in an over- 
theijmSn * whelming musketry fire on the right of the British 
enei^ieh^^ line. The suddenness of the attack, the superior 
fiSh right, numbers of those making it, and the terrible heat 
of the day gave the rebels a great advantage. 
Another point, too, was in their favour. Many of the Enfield 
rifles had become clogged by constant nse in aU weathers, and 
the men, after a few discharges, had found it very difficult to 
load them. The sun, too, had struck down an unusual number 
of the Europeans. When, then, the rebels, starting up in great 
numbers from the ravines, poured in volleys which the British 
Thecona feebly, when they saw that each 

dence of discharge from the tMn red line became weaker 
wcreSel^ preceding it, they began to gain a con- 

^ ^ fidence they had never felt before. They pressed 

on with loud yells, the British falling hack, until they ap- 
proached the British light field-guns and mortar-battery. Tben 
it was that Brigadier 0. S. Stuart, dismounting, 
BrSS placed himself by the guns, and bade the gunners 
c!^l!stoirt defend them with tbeir lives. The 86th and 26th 
Native Infantry, in thin extended line, dispute^ 
the advance step by step. Still the rebels pressed on,* 

* Well do I remember,'’ writes to me a very gallaat officer, who greatly 
distinguished himself throughout this campaign, Well do I remember that day. 
Nearly four hundred of my regiment, ‘ the 86,’ were hon de combat, the native 
regiment was not much better, and thousands of yelling savages were pressing; 
on, a river in our rear. We were well-nigh beaten, when the Camel corps came 
up, and about one hundred and fifty fresh troops soon turned the tide, and seKi 
the bhang-possessed enemy to the nght-abont again. It was the Cam^ coe^ 
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and it seemed as tlioiigli from their very numbers tkey 
must prevail, when Sir Hugh, to whom news of sjrHTi!?h 
the attack had been conveyed, brought up tlie Camel bnngs up 
corps, which had opportunely crossed the river that ^OTpSuie 
very morning, at their best pace ; then, dismounting critical 
the men, and leading them forward himself at the ’ 

double, charged the advancing foe, then within a few yards 
of the British gnns. For a moment the enemy 
stood, but only for a moment. A shout, a dash 
forward from the whole line, and they went head- 
long into the ravines helow. Not only was the attack on the 
light repulsed, but the victory was gained ! The attack on the 
left collapsed when it was seen that that on the right had 
failed, and the guns, gaining the rebels* flank, inflicted great 
loss on them as they fled. Sir Hugh followed them up so 
closely that he cut off a number of them from Kalpi. The 
fire from Maxwell’s batteries made those who reached that fort 
feel that it was no secure place of refuge. They 
evacuated it accordingly during the night. The 
rest of their force, pursued by the horse artillery Kaip£. 
and cavalry, lost their formation and dispersed, 
losing all their guns and baggage. Even the Edni of Jhdnsf, 
who fled with them, was compelled to sleep under a tree I 

The position of the troops, their sufferings, the feelings that 
animated them, are thus graphically described by 
an eye-witness who, throughout its duration, took ^icktSe 
part in the campaign, and who subsequently gave English 
to the world an eloquent record of the achievements 
of his comrades. “ This was,” writes Dr. Lowe,* “ a 
hard day’s work, and a glorious victory won over 
ten times our number under most trying circumstances. The 
position of Kalpi; the numbers of the enemy, who came on 
with a resolution and a display of tactics we had never before 
witnessed; the exhausted, weakened state of the general’s 
force ; the awful suffocating hot winds and burning sun, which 
the men had to endure all day, without time to take food or 
water, combined to render the achievement one of unsurpassed 

that hterally save( Sir Hugh Rose’s division. The enemy were within twenty 
yards of our hattexy and outpost tents, the latter full of men down with sunstroke 
Another quarter of an hour and there would have been a massacre. Ever dnc( 
that day I have looked upon a camel with eyes of affection.” 

* Lowe’s C&itml India during the RuheUion of 1857-58. 

VOL. V. 
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difficulty. Every soul engaged in tkis impoi taut action suffered 
more or less. Officers and men fainted away, or 
murmurin opped down as tEougli struck by lightning in the 
SSuramsl® delirium of a sunstroke; yet all this was endured 
without a murmur, and in the cool of tho evening 
we were speculating upon the capture of Kalpi on the morrow.” 

Befoie daybre \k the following morning, Sii Hugh marched 
on that place. His 1st biigade, under Biigadier C. S. Stuart, 
he sent through the ravines, following the com so of tho Jamnah, 
whilst he led the 2nd himself,^ along the Kalpi road. 

Colonel Maxwell’s batteiies still continued to shell tho fort 
and the villages in fiont of it. As tho two biigados 
Kai advanced, however, those villages wore abandoned 

^aSlated. by the rebels, and it soon became appaiont that no 
serious resistance was contemplated. When tho two 
brigades, having overcome all obstacles in their path, united 
near the town, and advanced into it, they were not opposed ; tho 
rebels had fled, quitting for ever the arsenal which had served 
them so long and so well.f 

The capture of Kalpl completed the plan of tho campaign for 
the column having its base at Mau, 'which Sir 
Thecapturo Robert Hamilton had submitted to tho Govoinor- 
Jomputes General and the Gominander-in-Chiof towards tho 
Haimitou’s picccding year. In all respects that 

jiian. plan had been caiiied out. Maiching from Mau in 
November Sir Hugh Rose had, in five months, 
travel sed central India, crossing its numerous rivois, storming 
strong forts, taking many towns, defeating armies vastly 
superior in numbers, led by men and by a woman whose 


* Biigadier C. Steuart, C.B., commanding tho 2nd Ijiigado, had roportod 
sick after the battle of Edach, and the command had devolved upon Lieutenant* 
Colonel Campbell, 71st Highlanders. 

t The following description, given by an eye-witness, proves how tho rebels 
had used the position of Kalpf, and the good stead in which it had stood thorn 
After enumerating the quantities of ammunition, lead, non, brass, gun-carriages, 
gun-moulds, dc., found m the foit, Dr. Lowe adds: — “Tho eueiny lud erected 
liouses and tents in the fort, had their smiths’ shops, their carpeulcrs’ shops. 
Their foundries foi casting shot and slicU wore m perfect oidor, clean and well 
constructed, tho spcciinciis of biass shell cast by thorn wcio faultless. . . . 
In the arsenal weio about sixty thousand pounds of gunpowder, outside it 
were largo heaps of shot and shell ranged after tho fashioa of our own. . . , 
It w'ould appear. . that the enemy had picparcd for a long stand licre.”— 
Lowe’s Central India 
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hatred of the British name incited them to efforts not to he 
surpassed in the annals of the mutiny. He and 
his gallant comrades had accomplished these 
great deeds during a season the terrible heat of campaign, 
which far surpassed the heat of the corre- 
sponding season of previous years, and under a sun which 
proved scaicely less deadly than the enemy.* Yet moving 
steadily onwards, regarding difficulties as only obstacles to he 
overcome, keeping in view the goal at which he aimed. Sir 
Hugh had marched from victory to victory. It may 
be said of him that it was his character which 
created his success. Careless of himself, he con- “character 
ducted every reconnaissance, he planned every g^cess."’^ 
action, he was foremost in every attack, he courted 
danger and exposure. At the same time, no leader ever paid 
greater attention to the soldiers. To look after their comforts, 
to see, after a hard-fought action, that the wounded were 
attended to, and, after a h)ng and tedious march, that provisions 
were abundant, was with him a sacred duty. It was this which 
endeared him to the troops; this that made them fight cheerily 
against numbers, endure the killing rays of the fierce sun. If 
he demanded all their energies on the battle-field, they saw that 
their wants were attended to when the battle was over ; that he 
never spared himself; that, with all the cares of command upon 
him, he managed to find time to attend to them. It was that 
sympathy which evoked the enthusiasm which enabled the 
soldiers of Sir Hugh Rose to equal the achievements of any 
warriors of whom history makes record. 

The campaign now appeared over. Its every object had been 
accomplished. Sir Colin Campbell, sharing that 
opinion, wrote to Sir Robert Hamilton a letter 
explaining the mode in which the several corps of ■ appears 
the Cential India Field Force were to be cantoned, ““ciaded. 


* Dr. Lowe ttus describes the condition of officers and men from the effect, 
of tho sun, when they entered Kalpi. “ Most of the officers and men were sick 
and the whole force needed rest. The general himself was very ill; his chief 
of the staff, Colonel Wetherall, C.B., was in a raving fever ; his quartermasters 
general, Captain Macdonald, was worn out, and among the list of those going 
away ; the chaplain of the force, the Rev. Mr. Schwabhe, had lost his reason 
and was apparently sinking fast ; and other officers, wounded or exhausted by 
their long and aiduous duties and disease, brought on by these and the terrible 
sun, had been ordered to England.” 

K 2 
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Imagination for the presentation of concepts of 
number. That is, all estimation of the magnitude 
of the objects of nature is in the end aesthetical (tp, 
subjectively and not objectively determined). 

Now for the mathematical estimation of magni- 
tude there is, indeed, no maximum (for the power of 
numbers extends to infinity) ; but for its aesthetical 
estimation there is always a maximum, and of 
this I say that if it is judged as the absolute measure 
than wTich no greater is possible subjectively (for 
the judging subject), it brings with it the Idea of the 
sublime and produces that emotion which no mathe- 
matical estimation of its magnitude by means of 
numbers can bring about (except so far as the 
aesthetical fundamental measure remains vividly in 
the Imagination). For the former only presents 
relative magnitude by means of comparison with 
others of the same kind ; but the latter presents 
magnitude absolutely, so far as the mind can grasp 
it in an intuition. 

In receiving a quantum into the Imagination by 
intuition, in order to be able to use it for a measure 
or as a unit for the estimation of magnitude by means 
of numbers, there are two operations of the Imagina- 
tion involved : apprehension {apprehensid) and co7n- 
prekensio 7 i {comprehensio aesiheiica). As to appre- 
hension there is.no difficulty, for it can go on ad 
infinittmz ; but cfiimprehension becomes harder the 
further apprehension advances, and soon attains to 
its maximum, viz. the aesthetically greatest funda- 
mental measure for the estimation of magnitude. 
For when apprehension has gone so far that the 
partial representations of sensuous intuition at first 
apprehended begin to vanish in the Imagination, 
whilst this ever proceeds to the apprehension of 
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CHA.PTER IT. 

kIrwi and bandah. 

On the 16tli of November, 1857, Brigadier-General Whitlock, 
of the Madras army, was appointed to the command of a 
division for service in the Nagpur, Sdgar, and Narbada terri- 
tories. His force was to consist of an artillery brigade, com- 
posed of two troops of horse artillery and three companies of 
foot artillery, with two light field-batteries attached, com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. Miller ; of a composi- 
cavalry brigade composed of the 12th Lancers and tionof 
the 6th and 7th Madras Light Cavalry, commanded wSitiwk^a 
by Colonel A. W. Lawrence; of one brigade of 
infantry, composed of the 3rd Madras Europeans and the 
1st and 5th Madras Native Infantry, commanded by Colonel 
Carpenter, M.A. ; of a second infantry brigade, composed of 
the 43rd Light Infantry and the 19th and left wing of the 
50th Madras Native Infantry, commanded by Colonel MoDuff, 
74th Highlanders. There were also details of sappers and 
miners. The force was to be massed at Jabalpur, and to march 
thence towards Bandah. 

A small force, previously detached from the Madras presi- 
dency, or serving in the central provinces, was 
already at Jabalpur.*" This force consisted of six The force at 
hundred and fifty men of the 33rd Madras Native direcSd*^ 
Infantry, under Colonel Miller; a hundred and 
twenty men 28 th Madras Native Infantry, under Lieutenant 
Standen; a hundred and twenty men of the 1st Nagpiir 
Eiflesf; three hundred men 4th Madras Light Cavalry, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cumberlege ; three hundred men 6th Madras 
Light Cavalry, under Lieutenant-Colonel Byng; a hundred 
and fifty men 2nd Nizam’s Cavalry, under Captain Maointire ; 


* Tide page 70 of this volume. 

t The Nigpihr local force had been rearmed by Mr. Plowden, 
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to halt a total of eigKt Inmdred £tnd ninety infantry and 
^vhiSock's seven hnndred and fifty cavalry. This small column 
arrival. had orders to halt at Jahalpiir pending the arrival 
of General Whitlock and his force. 

General Whitlock reached Kamthi on the 10th of January, 
He was unable, from various causes, to leave that place till 
Whitlock month. Setting out on that 

reached date, he arrived at Jabalpur on the Gth of February.^ 
jabaipiir. brigade reached on the Gth, the 

remainder a few days later. 

On the 17th of February General Whitlock, leaving a small 


garrison at Jabalpdr, soon to be increased by the arrival of 
Brigadier McDulf*s brigade to a tolerable strength, set out for 
S.igar. He moved in the direction of Jakhani, with the object 
of overawing the mutinous landowners in the Kowah 
wfth district. He reached that place, previously captured 
his force for "by Willoughby Osborne, on -^le 24th, and was there 
met by the loyal Eajah of Urchah. Halting here 
one day, he set out on the 26th for Damoh, and anuved there 
on the 4th of March. It is worthy of remark that during this 
march of fifteen days General Whitlock, though strongly urged 
His move- ^7 Major Erskine, the political officer accompanying 

SsSactertsed force, to drive the rebels fiom the strong places 
by Stieme they occupied, and from which they still continued 
caution. j;q haiass the districts between Jabalpur and Damoh, 
refused to send a single detachment for that purpose from his 
force. He preferred, he said, to keep it massed in his hand. 
The result was that, although Whitlock’s column secincd the 


ground on which it encamped, soared into submission the 
villages through which it maroh^, and even recovered Damoh, 
it left the population of the districts still occupied by rebels 
astonished at the regard paid to the latter. 

On the 6th Whitlock rode into Sagar, accompanied by some 
mitiuck horse artillery and cavalry. ' Sagar had previously 
reaches keeu relieved by Sir Hugh Eose, but on reaching it 
Whitlock at once sent an express to Damoh for two 
hundred European and seventy native infantry to come in by 
forced marches ; he also detached a small body of Europeans to 
escort treasure from Jabalpur, whilst the remainder of the force 
he kept halted at Damoh under the command of Brigadier 


* The distance is a htindred and forty-eight miles. 
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arpenter. He, however, returned and resumed command on 
le 12 th. 

On the 17th Whitlock, still halted at Damoh, received the 
overnor-General’s orders to march on Nagod and 
stnah by way of Hattah, and to afford aid to the 
yal Eajahs of Bundelkhand, notably to the Eajah march on 
Oharkhan. Lord Canning’s despatch further toafmmStti- 
rected Whitlock to communicate his movement to 
r Hugh Eose, so as to enable that ofScer to work 
concert with him. 

In compliance with this order, Whitlock left Damoh on the 
Jnd of March, and, entering Bundelkhand, arrived 
Panah without molestation on the 29th. Evidently Jeaches^^ 
man of extreme caution, W’hitlock halted here to oh- and 

,in information regarding the position of the enemy information, 
id the practicability of the roads. The reader, if he 
fer to the preceding chapter, will see that this was the precise 
iriod when the Government would have diverted Sir Hugh 
Dse from his attack on Jhdnsf in order to succour Oharkhan, 
ten besieged by Tantid Topf ; and that activity on 
te part of General Whitlock was specially desirable, 
at no activity was displayed. The force remained 
ilted at Panah till the 2nd of April. Whitlock, having by 
Lat time come to a resolution, marched on it by Marwa Ghat, a 
ute almost impossible for guns and vehicles. So proceeds by 
ffioult was the road that on reaching Mandala, at a difficult 
.e foot of the pass, Whitlock had to halt for three BandahTstSi 
^ys to repair damages. Whilst thus halted, he siowiyand 
ceived (3rd of April) a despatch from Sir Hugh 
3se, directing him to move with all expedition upon Jhansi. 
'hitlock was unable to leave Mdndala till the Gth of April, 
e then marched, by way of Chatipiir, on Band ah, reached 
latrpur on the 9th, surprised the rebels the follow- and eventu- 
g night whilst evacuating the fort of Jhigan, then aUy rea ciies 
arched on Mahoba, and thence on Bandah. ^ 

The rebel Nawab of Bandab, was playing the part of an 
dependent prince in the district which took its ^iieNawfib 
me from the chief town. The Nawab had been of Bandah 
^11 su 20 plied with information regarding Whitlock’s 
wements, and, judging him to be a man of a 
utious and anxious temperament, determined to “ 
tempt to lead him into a trap. No sooner, then, had he been 
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certified of the advance of the English general than he directed 
the troops he had stationed at Mahoba, and which consisted of 
eight hundred and fifty men of the mutinied 50th Bengal 
Native Infantry, two hundred men of the 23id Native Infantry, 
the 2nd Eegiment Irregular Cavalry Gwaliar contingent, and 
half a battery of guns, to evacuate that place and take up a 
position in ambush at Kahiai, whence they should fall upon 
English tioops as they would pass it bcfoie dawn. At the same 
time the Nawah took care that Whitlock should be informed 
that he would encounter no enemy south of Bandah. 

Had the courage of his troops equalled the cleverness of the 
Naw£b, the plan would have succeeded. Whitlock so far fell 
into the tiap that he believed thoie woie no rebels 
,* before him. His troops were actually marching 
^ through Kabrai an hour befoie daybreak, when the 
li8h**bS.tUie^' opened upon them a heavy fire. The sur- 

latter.^ooii® prise v\as but for a moment. The Horse Aitillery, 
Stiem. Lancers, and the Haidarabad Iriegnlars gal- 
loped forwaid, and soon compelled the lebels to 
-etreat. Unfortunately, in the pursuit which followed, the 
princijpal body of the Biitish force took, in the daik, a wrong 
lirection, so that but few of the enemy were cut up. The 
ittempt, however, clearly indicated to Whitlock what was in 
»tore for him at Bandah. He pushed on, however, and on the 
eaily morning of the 19th found the rebel forces, 
headed by the Nawdb, occupying the plain south 
up a strong of the town, and barring his entrance into it. The 
fftof Nawah’s foices consisted of SG\en thousand men, of 
Bandah. whom rather more than one-thiid woie regular 
troops. The position he had taken up was strong, 
Che ground was very much intersected by ravines and watei- 
iourses, and of these the rebels had taken skilful advantage. 

Whitlock had broken np his camp at 4 o'clock on the morning 
Where he is c>f the 19 th. At 5 o'clock his advance guard, com- 
Wh?^k^^ manded by Colonel Aptboi p, and consisting of three 
companies 3rd Madras Europeans, two guns Mein’s 
roop Hoise Aitilleiy, some Haidarabad Irregulars under 
ilacintire, a few of the 12th Lancers, and a detachment Ist 
dadras Native Infantry, came upon the enemy. Apthorp was 
t once directed to tui*n the right of the rebel position, whilst 
he main body should threaten it in front. These orders were 
anied out to the letter. Apthorp’s men had, however, no easy 
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task. It was difficult to get at the rebels. When 
Ap thorp had cairied one ravine he found them in 
force in the next. There must have been much in 
the nature of the ground to screen human life, for Aifori and 
though the light lasted seven hours, from 5 o’clock 
till noon, the casualties on the British side amounted only t 
thirty-nine, of whom four were officei-s. Several deeds c 
heroism were performed. The coolness of Apthorp was th 
admiration of every one. Young Colbeck, of the 3rd Europeans 
met a glorious death leading his men to the charge of the firs 
nullah. Captain Macintire, of the Haidarabad cavalry — ^whic 
lost twenty killed and wounded — greatly distinguished himsel 
as did likewise Brigadier’ Miller, Sergeant-Major Alford, c 
the Madras Artillery, and Captain Clifton, 12th Lancers. A 
length the position was forced, and the Nawdb fled, TUeNawitb 
with two thousand followers, to Kalpi, leaving 
behind him seventeen guns, the town of Baiidah, and ° * 

a palace filled with property of groat value. ' The rebel loss i 
the battle was vaiiously estimated at from four to six hundro 
men. General Whitlock established his head-quarters in Bandal 
to wait there till the remainder of his force should join him. 

The second brigade, under Brigadier Mo Duff, reached Jabalpu 
on the 18th of March, and set out for Sagaf on the 
24th. In order, however, to prevent the mutineers jotaKy 
from, heading backwards into the Mirzaptir district, 

Whitlock sent instructions to this brigade to change ^ 
its course and to proceed to Nag6d. MoDuff, therefore, on! 
reached Bandah on the 27th of May. He found Whitlock stil 
halted there. 

Whitlock, on being joined by MoDuffis brigade, resolved t 
march to the assistance of Sir Hugh Rose at Kalpi, and ha 
indicated the 29 th as the day of departure on that errand. Bi 
Sir Hugh Rose, as we have seen, had completely defeated tl: 
rebels before Kalpi on the 23rd, and had entered that place o 
the 24th of May. Information of this reached Whitlock in tin: 
to change his plans regarding Kalpi. 

The reader who lias followed me through this and the prt 
ceding chapter, will not have failed to see how, in 
every particular, the action of Sir Hugh Rose had particular 
cleared the way for the action of Geneial Whitlock. 

It was Sir Hugh, who at Garhakdta, and on the Betwa, cleared the 
had disposed of the enemies with whom, hut for that, 
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Whitlock would have had to deal. The defeat of Tantia 
'fopi on the Betwa alone made it possible for Whitlock tc 
march on Bandah. Yet — extraordinary perversity of Fortune 
— whilst Sir Hugh and his force endured all the hardships of 
the campaign, and did by far the most important part of the 
fighting, Whitlock and his little army, up to the 
capture of Bandah, gained all the sub- 
stantial advantages. The spoils of Bandah, which 
would not have been gained but for the action of Sir Hugh 
Rose, were allotted to AV'hitlook’s force alone ! 

The same blind goddess, not content with one perverse dis- 
whitiock is 'ti’ihutioii of her favours, now set about to perpetrate 
ordered to another. Whitlock liad but just renounced his 
intention to march to the assistance of Sir Hugh 
Rose at Kalpi, when he received orders from Lord 
Canning to march against the Rao of Kirwi. 

Kirwi, formerly better known as Tiroha, is forty-five miles 
from Bandah, and seventy from Allahabad. The 
Kfrwt Kirwi, M^hava Rao, had succeeded to the 

throne by adoption, when he was only four years old. 
When the mutiny broke out in 1857, he was then a boy of 
but nine years, under the tutelage of Ram Chandra Ram, a man 
enjoying the confidence of the Government of India, and 
appointed by it to watch the interests of the young Rao during 
his minority. The Rao was thus, in equity, the ward of the 
Government of India. It has been commonly asserted that 
there were two Raos of Kirwi. This statement has no founda- 
tion. There wa^, indeed, a discarded relative of the immediate 
predecessor of Ram Chandra Ram, to whom he, Madhava Rao, 
was required to pay a monthly stipend of two hundred rupees, 
and to whom the title of Rao was granted by courtesy. But 
this person, Nardyan Rao, was absolutely without position or 
influence, and he would not have presumed even to whisper an 
interference in the affairs of the state. 

The situation at Kirwi, then, was simply this: that the Rao was 
a minor, only nine years old, and the affairs of the principality 
were practically conducted by Kam Chandra Ram, the nominee of 
the Government of India. But, though Ram Chandra was the 
nominee of the Indian Government, and though he practically 
managed the state of Kirwi, the feeling amongst the landowners 


* I fell into this mistake in the first edition of this work. 
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of tlie principality, great and small, was, in 1857, inimical to the 
British. It seems to me very natural that it should have heen 
sc. Many years before, in 1827, Amrit Eao, the then ruler, had 
deposited two lakhs of rupees, at 6 per cent, interest, in the 
hands of the Government of India, for the perpetual mainten- 
ance of charities and temples which he had established in the 
holy city of Banaras. Ten years later, in 1837, the Govern- 
ment of India had reduced their rate of interest to 4 per cent., 
and Yendyak Rao, the son and successor of Amrit Rao, in order 
that neither the charities nor the temples might feel the loss, 
and in the view, moreover, of increasing their resources, had 
then deposited in the hands of the Government three additional 
lakhs, making a total of five lakhs, the interest of which was to 
be paid annually for the purposes above stated. The interest 
was punctually paid during the lifetime of Venayak Rao, and 
for three years after his death, when, for some reason which the 
Government of India has never divulged, the payment of the 
interest ceased. 

MMhava Edo w^as then only seven years old, and no 
suspicion of treason, or felonious intent, attached then to the 
child ; but his advisers, and other pious Hindus, men 
of blameless life and integrity of purpose, were so JdvSer, 
shocked at the sacrilegious and fraudulent with- 
holding of the interest on sums deposited for a Slmuiatce 
special purpose by the Eaos of Kirwi, that they paid 
the missing amount out of the estate of the princi- 
pality. But a very bitter feeling was engendered throughout 
its broad lands. Princes, priests, and people alike felt that nu 
faith could thenceforward be placed in the promises of the 
Supreme Pow’-er, 

When, then, the mutiny broke out in the Noith-West Pro- 
vinces; when the Earn of Jhansi, whose cause, judged from 
the standard of the prescriptive rights of native princes, was 
eminently a just cause, broke into rebellion ; when the earlier 
occurrences in the vicinity of Bundelkhand seemed to presage 
the fall of British rule, it is not surprising that Earn Chandra 
E4m, noting the outraged feelings of the people, and their 
sympathy with the leader of the movement in the Duab, the 
heir of the Peshw4, Nana Sahib, to whom the Eao of K^r^Y^, 
was collaterally related, should have found his task 
more than ordinariljr difficult. But, loyal to the nS*'® 
British overlord, he did his duty truly and zealously, ^uib. 
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Up to the third week of Maj, 1858, the young Eio, himself 
Causes which ^^i^-Ocent of mischief, for, it cannot be too often 
prompted the insisted, he was only nine years old, had enjoyed 
^p/afte? blissful visions of a fortunate future. He did not 
Bandah had know that Kirwi had been placed on the list of the 
fai en. places to which a severe lesson was to be adminis- 
tered, for the discontent of his people had taken a very passive 
form, For a long time it was covered from danger by the 
Naw4b of Bandah, hut, when Bandah fell on the 19 th of April, 
the young Eao was made to write to Sir Eobert Hamilton, 
professing loyalty to the British, and offering to admit British 
troops into his capital. 

A little later, when he, Sir Hugh, unaided by Whitlock, 
had taken Kalpi, and when, on the 2nd of June, 
uiafwhSS Whitlock left Bandah, to march on their palace, the 


lock IS 
marching on 
Kfrwfthey 
nde out and 
snrrender. 


Eao waited till that general had reached Bharatkiip, 
ten miles from Kirwi, and then rode out and tendered 
to him the welcome only offered to those supposed 
to be friends. 


Whitlock’s march on Kfrwf had been made possible by the 
annihilation of the forces of the Nawab of Bandah at 


Sespoii^of chieftain fled from Bundelkhand, never 

Kfrw? again, during the war, to reappear within its borders. 
Sent young Eao had committed no overt act of 

fighting, on rebellion; he was yet virtually a ward of the 
British Government ; he had surrendered without 
resistance to the British general; and there was 
assuredly no reason why the great disaffection of his people 
should be punished in his person as though it had been active 
treason. 


But, at Kirwi, there was an accumulation of treasuie. The 
young Eao was very rich, and it was found not difficult to trump 
up a case against him. 

For Whitlock, moving from Bandah on the 2nd of June,* had 
Enormous entered Kirwi without opposition on the 6th. Not 
treasure^^ a shot had been fired against him, hut he resolved 
foSat nevertheless to treat the young Eao as though he 
had actually opposed the British forces. The reason 
for this perversion of honest dealing lay in the fact that in 


* The very day on which, it will be seen, one of Sir Hugh’s columns started 
to encounter more dangers at Grwaliiir, 
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the palace of Eirwf was stored the wherewithal to compensate 
soldiers for many a hard fight, and many a broiling snn. In 
its vaults and strong rooms were specie, jewels, and diamonds of 
priceless value I 

It was nothing that the young Bao, to whom this wealth 
belonged, was himself but a lad of nine years, innocent in his 
own person of treason ; that the Indian Government was his 
guardian, and, as such, responsible, during his minority for his 
acts ; that tho tutor of the young boy, Bam Chandra Bdm, who 
doubtless had been the interpreter of the outraged feelings of 
the nobles of Kfrwf, had been appointed to his post by British 
authority. The wealth was coveted, and the wealth was taken 
— taken as prize money, to be squabbled over by those who took 
it without firing a shot.**^ 

The question of the proprietary right in this booty, strangely 
declared to be prize-money, was ultimately argued 
T:>efore tho High Court of Admiralty. By this court to*tiie®ooty 
the claim of Sir Ilugh Bose’s force to share in tho 
prize, which had come into British possession mainly the High 
in consequence of his action, was rejected; tho SXlraJty. 
claims of tho commanders of other co-operating but 
independent divisions and columns were rejected ; the claims of 
the Commander-in-Chiof in India and his staff, who were 
hundreds of miles from the spot, and whose action did not 
influence the capture, and the claims of the officers .. . . , 
and men of General Whitlock’s force, wore admitted 
LO an exclusive right in the piizo of ]3andah and Kirwf. 

Possibly tho reader may feel some interest as to the future of 
the innocent boy, Mddhava Eao, whose property was thus 
unceremoniously disposed of. A treatment similar to that 
meted out by the Government of India to another of their 
wards, Dhulip Singh of the Panjdh, was extended to this boy of 
nine. His estates were confiscated. He was then f “ pardoned 
in consideration of his youth, and is now being educated at 
Bareli as a ward of the British Government. A provision of 
Bs, 30,000 a year has been made for him.” f What became of 


♦ Vule Appendix A. 

t “ Aitohison’s Treaties,” vol. iii. p. 142 (edition 1863). 
i The proof that tho Government of India were actually the tnistees of the 
R^^o’s estate is to be found in tho fact that in 1857 they were actually regulating 
tho property, making all-important appointments and authorising all tho 
expenditure, through the Administrator-General of Bengal and his officers. 
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effort of the Imagination, and consequently here 
there is the same amount of attraction as there was 
of repulsion for the mere Sensibility. But the 
judgement itself always remains in this case only 
aesthetical, because — without having any deter- 
minate concept of the Object at its basis — it merely 
represents the subjective play of the mental powers 
(Imagination and Reason) as harmonious through 
their very contrast. For just as Imagination and ’ 
Understanding, in judging of the Beautiful, generate 
a subjective purposiveness of the mental powers ; 
by means of their harmony, so [here^] Imagination 
and Reason do so by means of their conflict. That 
is, they bring about a feeling that we possess pure 
self-subsistent Reason, or a faculty for the estima- 
tion of magnitude, whose pre-eminence can be made 
intuitively evident only by the inadequacy of that 
faculty [Imagination] which is itself unbounded in 
the presentation of magnitudes (of sensible objects). 

The measurement of a space (regarded as;, 
apprehension) is at the same time a description of it, 
and thus an objective movement in the act of Imagina- 
tion and a progress. On the other hand, the compre- 
hension of the manifold in the unity, — not of thought 
but of intuition, — and consequently the comprehen- 
sion of the successively apprehended [elements] in one 
glance, is a regress, which annihilates the condition of 
time in this progress of the Imagination and makes 
coexistence intuitible.^ It is therefore (since the 
time-series is a condition of the internal sense and 
of an intuition) a subjective movement of the 

1 [Second Edition.] 

^ [With, this should be compared the similar discussion in the 
Critique of Pure Reason, Dialectic, bk. ii. c. ii. § i, On the Sjystem of 
Cosmological IdeasC^ 
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CHAPTER IIL 

SIR HUGH ROSE AND GWALIAR. 

It has already been related that Tantia Topi, after his defeat at 
Kunoh, had fled to Chirkf — about four miles from Movements 
Jalaur — where his parents resided. He lemained 
there during Sir Hugh Rose’s march to Kalpi, and Ea?iof 
during the events which led to the capture of that 
place. Learning that Eao Sahib and the Rani of after the 
Jhansi had fled , after their defeat at Galauli, towards 
Gopalpur, foity-six miles south-west of Gwaliar, Tantid girded 
up his loins and joined them at that place. 

Their affairs seemed desperate. Hot only had they lost their 
hold on central India, on the Sagar and Narbada 
territories and on Bundelkhand, but their enemies 
were closing in on every side; Roberts had already tiieirafEairs. 
detached from Rajpdtana a brigade under Colonel 
Smith to co-operate with Sir Hugh Rose ; the force under that 
Dfficer was at Kalpi, about to be distributed in the territories 
west of the Jamnah; Whitlock had conquered Bandah and 
plundered Kirwi. On three sides, then, on the south, east, and 
the west, they weie encompassed by foes. Nor towards the 
north did the prospect look brighter. There lay the 
■‘apital of Maharajah Sindhia, overlooked by a wall- by enemies, 
girt and almost inaccessible rock. Sindhia was not 
ess their enemy than were the Biitish. In the darkest hour of 
:he fortunes of the British, at a time when hostility seemed to 
oromise him empire, Sindhia had remained faithful to his over- 
ord. It was not to be thought of, nor was it thought possible, 
hat in the mid-day of their triumph he would turn against 
hem. 

The situation then seemed desperate to the rebel chieftains. 
3ut desperate situations suggest desperate remedies ; 
ind a remedy which, on first inspection, might well 
.eem desperate, did occur to the fertile brain of one suggeJtGa, 
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of tlie confederates. To which one it is not certainly Irnown. 
But, judging the leading group of conspirators by their 
antecedents — Eao Sahib, the Nawdb of Bandah, Tantia Topi, 
and the Eanf of Jhansi — ^^ve may at once dismiss the two first 
from consideration. They possessed neither the character nor 
the genius to conceive a plan so vast and so daring. Of the 
two who remain, we may dismiss Tantia Topi. Not that ho 
was incapable of forming the design, hut — we have his memoirs 
— and in those he takes to himself no credit for the most 
successful act with which his career is associated. The fourth 
probably by Conspirator possessed the genius, the daring, the de- 
the Kanf of spair necessury for the conception of great deeds. She 
jbtirihf. urged on by hatred, by desire of vengeance, by 

a blood-stained conscience, by a determination to strike hard 
whilst there was yet a chance. She could recognise the possi- 
bilities before her, she could hope even that if tho first blow 
were successful the fortunes of the campaign might be oiianged ; 
she possessed and exercised unbounded influence over one at 
least of her companions—the Eao Sahib. The conjecture, then, 
almost amounts to certainty that the desperate remedy which 
the confederates decided to execute at Gopdlpur was suggested 
and pressed upon her comrades by the daring Eani of Jhdnsf. 

The plan was this. To march on Gv\ aliar by forced marches, 
ir r Ian appeal to tho religious and national feeling of 

erp.a . troops, to take possession of his capital, by 

force if it were necessary, and then from the precipitous rook of 
the Gwdliar fortress to bid defiance to the British. 


The scheme was no sooner accepted than acted upon. Emis- 
Thecon- saries proceeded in advance of the column to tamper 
federates with and, if possible, to gain over Sindhia’s troops ; 
a^maroh the columu followed more leisurely, yet with a 
onGwdiidr. celerity adapted to the occasion, and reached tho 
Mordr cantonment, formerly occupied by the contingent, in 
close vicinity to Gwdlidr, during the night of the 30th of 
May. 

Mahdrdjah Sindhia was informed that night of the arrival of 
Mabdr^ah his dangerous visitors. Probably no prince had ever 
sinahid. placed in circumstances of stronger temptation 

than was Jaiaji Edo Sindhia during 1857-68. The descendant 
by adoption and the representative of the family of the famous 
Mddhaji Edo, of the Daolat Edo who had fought for the posses- 
sion of India with the two Wellesleys ; he was still the most 
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considerable chief of the Maratha race, and bis word, 
if spoken ior religion and race, would have found a 

ponse all over central and western India. For four months 
he had probably the fate of India in his hands. For four 
Had he revolted in June, the siege of Dehli must 
have been raised, Agra and Lakhnao w^ould have of India 
fallen; it is more than probable that the Panjab his hands, 
would have risen. That, under such circumstances, possessing 
strong military instincts and chafing under a great ambition, 
Sindhia should have remained loyal, is most weighty testimony 
to the character of the English overlordship, and to its appre- 
ciation by the greater princes of India. That Sindhia w^as greatly 
influenced in the course he followed by his shrewd prohaWe 
minister, Eajah Dinkar Eao, and by the appeals from reasons for 
the fort of Agra of the able British representative at 
his court. Major Charters Maopherson, may be admitted. But 
neither Sindhia nor Dinkar Eao liked the English personally. 
Both the one and the other would have preferred an independent 
Gwdliar. But, though they did not like the English personally, 
they had great respect for the English character. Eecollecting 
the state of north-western and central and western India prior 
to the rule of Marquess Wellesley, they could feel, under the 
English overlordship, a sense of security such as their fathers 
and their fathers’ fathers never possessed. They had, at least, 
secure possession of their holdings. No one from outside 
would venture to molest them as their ancestors had been 
molested. The question, then, would rise — and it was in 
answering this that the influence of Major Charters Maopherson 
came most beneficially into play^ — “ Granting that, by joining 
the mutineers, we could confine the English to Bengal, w'ould 
Gwaliar gain hy their expulsion ? It is doubtful ; there would 
be many competitors for supremacy, and — who knows? The 
King of Dehh might, with the aid of Sip^his, become supreme 
or the Sikhs of the Pan jab, or Nana Sahib, or perhaps even 
Holkar. The risk is too great, for, adhering to the English, 
we shall he safe in the end.” 

In some such manner reasoned Sindhia and Dinkar Eao. 
They argued the question in the light of the interests of 
Sindhia, and^n that light, held ever before them by the steady 
hand of Charters Maopherson. they cast in their lot with the 
British. 

But not in this manner reasoned many of the great families 

VOL. V. L 
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The same Gwaliar, the bulk of the army and of the people, 

reasons do These men could recognise only what was passing 

bulk onuo^^ before their eyes. Their eyes looked back with 
Manithd longing to the past when the empire was dangling 

P®**? before the Marat ha race, and they never attempted 

even to open the book of the future. They could only see, in 
1857, the British power struck down, and an opportunity 
offering itself to their master such as the great Madhaji would 
have given half his yeais to have clutched. They could not 
undeistand their Maharajah’s inaction, his attempts to befriend 
the British in the hour of their adversity. They had sympa- 
wbo, m thised with the men of his contingent when they 

revolted and murdered their ojfficers. The higher 
SiMoSfnt on and more influential amongst them assailed Sindhia 
smdhifi. -with, persuasions and entreaties; and, when they 
found these fail, they began even to talk of dethroning him and 
setting up another ruler in his place. 

The fall of Dehli, the British successes in Lakhnao and in 
north-western and central India, had by no means changed 
these sentiments. The irritation caused by lost opportunities 
had produced a state of mind eager to grasp at any chance to 
mend the situation or to be rid of it. 


Such was the state of general feeling in Gwaliar when, on 
the night of the 30th of May, information was 
brought to the Maharajah that Tdntia Topi, the 
Topi|8 arrival of Jii^xisi, and other chieftains, with a force 
’ estimated at seven thousand infantry, four thousand 
cavalry, and twelve guns, had reached Morar. No one knew 
better the general state of feeling about him than the Maharajah, 
and resolves never Wavered. The conviction of the 

to do battle ultimate triumph of the English was never stronger 
withbim. within him than at this apparently inauspicious 
moment, and, notwithstanding the Hi-concealed hostility of 
many of his adherents, he determined to seize the offered 
opportunity and do battle with the rebels. 

Accordingly, at daybreak on the 1st of June, he marched out 
He marciios ^ position about two miles to the east- 

tnmeet waid of Morar, He had with him six thousand 

Tjipiai, inrantr 3 % about fifteen hundred cavalry, his own 

bodyguard six hundred strong, and eight guns. These he 
ranged in three divisions, his guns in the centre, and waited 
for the attack. About 7 o’clock in the morning the rebels 
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advanced, covered hj monnted skirmisliers, with camels 
carrying guns of small calibre. As they approached, Sindhia’s 
eight guns opened on them. But the smoke of the discharge 
had scarcely disappeared when the rebel skirmishers 
closed to their flanks, and two thousand horsemen, 
charging at a gallop, carried the guns. Simul- 
taneously with their charge Sindhia’s infantry and cavalry, his 
bodyguard alone excepted, either joined the rebels or took up a 
position indicative of their intention not to fight. The rebel 
cavalry, pushing their advantage, then attacked the bodyguard, 
with which was Sindhia himself. A portion of the guardsmen 
defended themselves with great gallantry, and did not 
cease to fight till many of their number had fallen. 

But, as it became more and more apparent every 
moment that it was useless to continue the un- 
equal contest, Sindhia turned and fled, accompanied by a very 
few of the survivors. He did not draw rein till he reached 
Agra. 

The first part of the Bdnfs bold plan had thus succeeded. 
She and her confederates delayed not a moment to carry it out 
to its legitimate consequences. They entered Q-wdlidr, 
took possession of the fortress, the treasury, the enter 
arsenal and the town, and began at once to form a SSfoma 
regular government. Nana Sahib was proclaimed 
as Peshwd, and Eao Sdhib as governor of Gwalidr. ^ 

Plentiful largesses were distributed to the army, alike to the 
Gwaliar troops as to those who had come from Kalpi. Bam 
Bdo Govind, one of the Sindhia’s disgraced courtiers, was 
appointed prime minister. The royal property was 
declared confiscated. Four Maratha chiefs, who had ^ toW S? 
been imprisoned by Sindhia for rebellion, were re- place and the 
leased, clothed with dresses of honour, and sent into terntoriM?® 
the districts to raise troops to oppose the British in 
any attempts they might make to cross the Ohambal. The com- 
mand of the bulk of the troops, encamped outside the city, was 
entrusted to the Bani of Jhansf. Those within the town obeyed 
the orders of Tantia Topi. Letters were at once despatched 
to the rebel rdjahs still in the district, notably to the Eajahs of 
Banpur and Shdhgarh, to join the new government at Gwaliar. 

The intelligence of the success of this audacious enterprise 
reached Kalpi on the 3rd of June. Before I refer to the action 
taken by Sir Hugh Bose, it is necessary that I should state 

L 2 
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exact positions of the various portions of the 
j?u^Rose. force with which he had conquered Kalpi on tho 
24th of May. 

As soon as, by the occupation of Halpi on the 24th of May, 
HisartioQ Sir Hugh Rose had discovered the flight of the 

after the rebels, he sent out parties to discover the line they 

rebels at had taken. Information was soon brought to him 
Kaipf. whilst a few had crossed the Jamnah into the 

Dnab, whilst a few more had been checked in attempting the 
same course by Colonel Riddell,* the main body had bent their 
steps in almost a south-westerly direction to Gopalpur. To 
pursue these latter he at once organised a column composed of 
the 25th Bombay Native Infantry, the 3rd Bombay light cavalry, 
and a hundred and fifty Haidarabad cavalry, and despatched it, 
under the command of Colonel Robertson, on the track of the 
rebels. 

Robertson set out from Kalpi on the 25th of May, the rain 
Robertson falling heavily. This rain, which continued 
pushes on in throughout that day and the day following, much 
impeded his progress. He pushed on, however, as 
fast as possible, and, traversing Mahona and Indurki, 
found that the rebels were but little in advance of him. At 
Irawan, reached on the 29th, supplies ran short, and, as none 
were procuiable in the district, the column had to wait till 
they could be sent up from Kalpi. On the 2nd of June Robert- 
son received these and was joined by two squadrons of the 14th 
light dragoons, a wing of the 86th foot, and four 9-pounders. 
The following day he reached Moharar, fifty-five miles from 
Gwaliar. Here he was startled by information of the attack 
made by the rebels on Gwaliar and of its result. 

An express from Robertson, sent from Irawan, and which 
reached Kalpi on the 1st of June, gave Sir Hugh the first in- 


♦ Colonel Riddell, who was moving down the north hank of the Jamnah with 
the 3rd Bengal Europeans, Alexander’s Horse, and two guns, caught sight of a 
body of the rebels escaping from Kalpi, a few miles above that place, on the 
south bank of the river, on the 2oth of May. He instantly sent the 3rd Europeans 
across, who captured their camp equipage, the enemy not waiting to receive 
them. Colond Riddell’s force had previously had several skirmishes with 
detached parties of insurgents. A small party of his troops had proceeded to 
ELalpf in boats, joinmg there Sir Hugh Rose. On their way they were threatened 
by a numerous body of rebels near Bhijalpiir. Lieutenant Sherriff, who com- 
manded the party, had at once landed 150 men, defeated the rebels, and 
captured four guns. 
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formation tliat the rebels bad taken the road to 
Gwaliar. Instantly Sir Hugh despatched General the^JIbeis 
Stuart with the remainder of his brigade, consisting 2n 
of the other wing of the 86th foot, a wing of the and at once 
7 1 st Highlanders, four companies of the 25th Bengal 
native infantry, one squadron 14th light dragoons, gadeinthat 
No. 4 light field battery, two 18-pounders, one 8-inch 
howitzer, and some sappers, to join Robertson and to march on 
Gwalidr. Stuart reached Atakona on the 3rd — the day on 
which Robertson had reached Moharar — ^and there he too re- 
ceived the first information of the startling occurrences at 
Gwalian 

The order which had sent Stuart to Gwaliar was dictated by 
a sound military instinct. But no one, not even Sir 
Hugh Rose, had imagined the height of daring to divmed that 
which the Rani of Jhansi would carry her audacious iherSs 
plans. The rebels might march on Gwaliar, but no 
one believed they would carry it by a coup-de-main, ^ • 

It seemed more likely that they were marching into a trap, to 
be kept there till Stuart’s force should fall on their rear. 

How the “ impossible ” happened has been told. The inform- 
ation of it reached Sir Hugh on the 4th of June, ^ 

after he had resigned his command and applied for its summs ^ 
leave on medical certificate. In a moment he real- 
ised the full danger of the situation. Gw41iar had 
fallen into the hands of the rebels at the time of year most 
unfavourable for military operations. Another week and the 
monsoon rains would render the black soil untravCrsable by 
guns, and would swell the rivers. Under those circumstances, 
the transport of siege-guns, in the absence of pontoons, which 
Sir Hugh did not possess, would be most difficult if not im- 
possible. He realised, moreover, the great danger 
which would inevitably be caused by delay. No Se elwrmous 
one could foresee the extent of evil possible if 
Gwaliar were not promptly wrested from rebel 
hands. Grant them delay, and Tantia Topi, with the immense 
acquisition of political and military strength secured by the 
possession of Gwaliar, and with all its resources in men, money, 
and material at his disposal, would be able to form a new army 
on the fragments of that beaten at Kalpi, and to provoke a 
Marathd rising throughout India. It might be possible for 
him, using the dexteiiiy of which he was a master, to uufurl 
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the Peshwa’s hanner in the southein Maratha districts. Those 
districts were denuded of troops, and a striking success in 
central India would probably decide their inhabitants to pro- 
nounce in favour of ihe cause for which their fathers had fought 
and bled. 

Thus reasoning, Sir Hugh considered, and rightly considered, 
He resumes Ceremony had passed. He at once 

his command resumed the command which he had laid down,* 
and, leaving a small garrison at Kalpi, set out on 
and sets out the 5th of June with a small forcet to overtake 
foroudiidr. gt^^rt’s column. 

With a view to aid Sir Hugh in his operations against Gwa- 
liar, the Commander-in-Chief placed at his disposal, 
SnSSn- telegraph, Colonel Riddell’s column previously 
Chief pi'acM referred to, and Brigadier Smith’s brigade of the 
atar H^gh^ Rajputand field force. The only other troops of 
disposal. which it was possible for Sir Hugh to avail himself 
were those composing the small garrison of Jh&nsi, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Hicks of the artillery, and the 
Haidardhad contingent, commanded by Major Orr. 

The Haidardbad contingent, after their hard and splendid 
^ , service, had received orders to return home. They 
had already started; many of them, indeed, were 
SnSnt? advanced on their road. But the moment 
* the intelligence of the events passing at Gwdliar 
reached them they one and all expressed their earnest desire 
to take part in the operations of their old commander. 

Whilst Sir Hugh Rose himself proceeded by forced marches 
to join Stuart, he directed Major Orr to move to 
plan of^era- Pauiar, on the road between Sipri and Gw^liar, to 
out off the retreat of the rebels to the south, and 
Brigadier Smith, who was near Chandeii, to march 
with his hiigade direct to Kotah-ki-sarai, about five miles to 
the south-east of Gwiilidr. To Colonel Riddell, escorting a 
large supply of siege-guns, he sent instructions to move with 
his column by the Agra and Gwaliar road. He hoped that all 


* It is said that for this breach of red tape rules Sir Hugh was severely 
reprimanded by Sir 0. Campbell. Undoubtedly strict routme required the 
previous sanction of the Commander-in-Chief. Rut there are circumstances 
whi<^ require that strict routme must he laid aside ; and tibis was one of them. 

t 1st troop Bombay horse artillery ; one squadron 14th light dragoons ; one 
squadron 3rd Bombay light cavalry ; Madras sappers and miners. 
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the columns of opei-ations would he at their posts by the 19tl 
of June. 

Setting out, as I have said, on the 6th of June, and making 
forced marches in spite of a heat which occasionally sir Hugh 
rose to a hundred and thirty degrees in the shade, 

Sir Hugh overtook Stuart at Inddrki on the 12th, rf'.iches 
and, still pushing on, reached Bahaclurpur, five miles » 
to the east of the Morar cantonments, on the 16th. There h 
was joined by Brigadier-General Eobert Napier, js, joined hy 
whom he last heard of at the storm of Lakhnao, and General 
who at once assumed command of the 2nd brigade.* 

Sir Hugh had reached Bahadurpur at 6 o’clock in the momin, 
of the 16th of June, He at once directed Captain Abbott wit 
his Haidarabad cavalry to rcconnoitie Morar. On rcconnoitras 
receiving Abbott’s I'oport that the rebels were in tho rebel " 
force in front of it, Sir Hugh galloped forward him- p****^*^^®"- 
self to examino the position. He noticed that the side of fb 
cantonments fronting tho British position was occupied b 
strong bodies of cavalry, flanked to the right by guns, supporte 
by infantry in considerable numbers. 

The position oliered strong temptations to a commander wb 
knew the value of time and promptitude in war, and ueagons 
who considered that minor difficulties must give way ^-bich decid 
when a chance should present itself of overcoming a 
great obstacle. I shall tell in his own words the effect pre 
duced on Sir Hugh Bose by his examination of the position c 
the rebels before Morar. 

My force had had a long and fatiguing march, and the su 
had been up for some time. Four or five miles’ more 
march in the sun, and a combat afterwards, would own worifs. 
be a great trial for the men’s strength. On the 
other hand, Morar looked inviting with several good bnilding 
not yet burnt ; they would be good quarters for a portion c 
the force ; if I delayed tho attack until the next day, the enem 
were sure to burn them. A prompt attack has always moi 
effect on tho rebels than a procrastinated one. I therefoi 
countermanded tho order for encamping and made the followin 
arrangements to attack tho enemy.” f 


♦ Only a small portion of this brigade was present, tho bulk of it having hei 
left at Ealpf. 

t Despatch of Sir Hugh Rose dated the 13th of October, 1858 
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He attacked them accordingly. Placing his cavalry and 
guns on his flanks, and the infantry in the centre, 
he took ground to the right, the 86th leading the 
way, with the view of coming upon the road leading 
to cantonments, and the occupation of which would have turned 
The ide rebels. Sindhia’s agent, however, 

los^Sway, who had promised to lead the troops to this road, 
lost his way, and Rose found himself in front of a 
deboTwh^n masked battery in the enemy’s centre. This at once 
023ened upon the assailants, and its fire was rapidly 
roat, followed by a musketry and artillery fire from both 
sides of it. Sir Hugh answered with his guns, at the same 
time pushing forward his infantry to gain the required turning 
position on the right. This once gained, he formed 
mastSlj' to the front, and, reinforcing his left, which bore 
^ moment the whole weight of the enemy, 
pushed forward. The advance was decisive. The 
The rebels lii^t^^red Up and gave way on all sides, 

iiuack,* The gallant Abbott with his Haidarabdd men had 
meanwhile galloped across the nullahs further to the 
right, and, dashing through the cantonments at a more northerly 
j)oint, endeavoured to cut off the retreat of the rebels. But the 
broken ground he had had to traverse had enabled these to take 
their guns across the stone bridge which spans the river at the back 
of the cantonment on the road to the city. The main 
thfcZS enemy, driven through the cantonments, 

a village, fell back on a dry nullah with high banks, running 
round a village, which they had also occupied. Hei? 
they maintained a desperate hand-to-hand struggle with the 
British. The 71st Highlanders suffered severely, Lieuten- 
ant Neave, whilst leading them, falling mortally wounded; 

nor was it till the nullah was nearly choked with 
whfcbisat that the village was carried. On this occasion 

cdrmd ; Lieutenant Rose of the 25th Bombay Native Infantry 
greatly distinguished himself. The victory was 
toiife cJm-" S' successful pursuit of the rebels by 

piSedbya’ Captain Thompson, 14th Light Dragoons, with a 
S the regiment. The wing of the rebel force 

rebeU. which he destroyed had been turned by Abbott’s 
advance already spoken of; Thompson, following 
up the rebels, caught them in the plains and made a great 
slaughter of them. The guns were splendidly commanded 
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during tlie day by Strutt, always to the front, and by Ligbt- 
foot. 

The result, then, had justified Sir Hugh’s daring. Not 
only had he dealt a heavy blow to the rebels, 
but he had gained a most important strategical 
point. 

Sir Hugh Rose’s success was speedily followed by an exploit 
on the part of Brigadier Smith, fruitful in im- 
portant consequences. That gallant soldier, coming 
up from the south-east, had to make his way through v^nces from 
the difficult and hilly ground on that side of Gwaliar 
before he could reach Kotah-ki-sarai. Picking up 
on his way the small field- force from Jhansi, he reached Antrf, 
with his brigade,* on the 14:thof June, and was joined there the 
following day by Major Orr and his Haidarabad men. Under 
ordeis from Sir Hugh Rose, Smith marched from Antri early on 
the morning of the 17th of June, and reached Kotah- reaches 
ki-sarai, five miles to the south-east of Gwaliar, Kotah-ici- 
at half-past seven o’clock that morning. ® 

Smith had met no opposition in marching into Kotah-ki- 
sarai, but on reaching that place he observed masses 
of the enemy’s horse and foot occupying the hilly wbcSsmassJd 
ground between himself and Gwdliar. As these 
masses showed a strong disposition to attack him, ^ 
and as, hampered with a large quantity of baggage. Smith did 
not regard his position as a very secure one, he detei mined to 
take the initiative. Reconnoitring the ground in 
fiont of him, he found it very difficult, inteisected nature of the 
with nullahs and impracticable for cavalry. He 
discovered, moreover, that the enemy’s guns were in 
position about fifteen hundred yards from Kotah-ki-sarai, and 
that their line lay under the hills, crossing the road 
to Gwaliar. Notwithstanding this, Smith deter- 
mined to attack. First, he sent his horse artillery to 
the front, and silenced the enemy’s guns, which 
limbered up and retired. This accomplished, Smith sent his 
infantry across the broken ground, led by Raines of the 95th. 
Raines led his men, covered by skirmishers, to a point about 

♦ The brigade was thus composed : a wing 8th Hussars, a wing Bombay 
Lancers, H. M.’s 95th Foot, the 10th Bombay Native Infantry, and a troop of 
Bombay Horse Artillery. 
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]^”Santry yards from tlie enemy’s works, wken the 

to the front, skirmishers made a rush — the rebels falling back 
as tbey did so. Eaines then found himself stopped 
and, Sifter ^^Itch with four feet of water, and 

overcoi^g having banks so steep that it was with difficulty 
See! fli© could cross in single file. The rebels took 
advantage of the delay thus caused to move off 
with their guns and to retire up the ravines and across 
the hills. Eaines found them so retiring when, after sur- 
■ns the in- i^^^unting the difficulty I have recorded, he gained 
trenchment’ the abandoned intrenchment. "Whilst he was con- 
theeSy.^^ tinuing his advance across the broken and hilly 
ground, Smith moved his cavalry across the river 
Smitirmoves Umrah, close to Kotah-ki-sarai. He had haidly 
forward the crossed when his men came under fire of a battery 
cavalry. ^vbich till then had escaped notice. At the same 
time a body of the enemy threatened the baggage at Kotah-ki« 
sarai. Matters now looked serious. But Smith 


natoreofthe ^ detachment to defend the baggage 

and rear, and pushed forward with the rest of his 
troops. The road, before debouching from the 
hills between his position and Gwdliar, ran for several hun- 
dred yards through a defile along which a canal had been 
excavated. As he entered this defile, and during his march 
through it, he encountered considerable opposition. At length 
he bore it down, emerged from the further end, 
SnnthS^ joined Eaines, then, keeping his infantry halted to 
^ctoriSis, hold the defile, he ordered a cavalry charge. This 
was most gallantly executed by a squadron of the 
8th Hussars, led by Colonel Hicks and Captain Heneage. The 
rebels, horse and foot, gave way before them. The 
and^rives. Hussars Captured two guns, and continuing the 
before Sm. pursuit through Sindhia’s cantonment, had for a 
moment the rebel camp in their possession. 

Amongst the fugitives in the rebel ranks was the resolute 
Death of the alike in council and on the field, was 

Mni of the soul of the conspirators. Clad in the attire of a 
man and mounted on horseback, the Eani of Jhansi 
might have been seen animating her troops throughout the 
day. When inch by inch the British troops pressed through 
the defile, and when reaching its summit Smith oidered the 
Hussars to charge, the Eani of Jhansi boldly fronted the British 
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horsemen. When her comrades failed her, her horse, in spite 
of her efforts, carried her along with the others. With them 
she might have escaped but that her horse, crossing the canal 
near the cantonment, stumbled and fell. A hussar close upon 
her track, ignorant of her sex and her rank, cat her down. She 
fell to rise no more. That night her devoted followers, deter- 
mined that the English should not boast that they had captured 
her even dead, burned the body. 

Thus died the Ed/ni of Jhansi. My opinion of her has been 
i-ecorded in a preceding page. Whatever her faults in British 
eyes may have been, her countrymen will ever believe that she 
was driven by ill-treatment into rebellion ; that her cause was 
a righteous cause ; and that the treatment she received at the 
hands of Lord Dalhousie was one of the main causes of the dis- 
affection in Bundelkhand and Cential India in 1857-8. To 


them she will always be a heroine.* 

The charge of the 8 th Hussars was the last effort of Smith’s 
force. ‘'Upon the return of the squadion, 
the officers and men were so completely ex- Smith fails back for the 
hausted and prostrated from heat, latigue, and deWe. 
great exertion, that they could scarcely sit in 
their saddles, and were, for the moment, incapable of further exer- 
tion.”t But the enemy, recovering, were again threatening. Smith 
then aetermined to content himself with holding the defile, the 
road, and the adjoining hills for the night. He drew back his 
cavalry accordingly, and brought up his baggage. The enemy 
held their ground on the heights on the other side of the canal. 

The position thus taken up by Brigadier Smith left much to 
be desired. It left his left and i ear threatened, 
his baggage within range of the enemy’s guns, 
and his whole foice cramped. Sir Hugh, on 
receiving an account of the action, with cha- reinforces 

raoteristio promptitude despatched Colonel 
Rebel tson, with the 25th Bombay Kative Infantry, three troops 
14th Light Di agoons, and four guns, to reinforce him. 

The next day Sir Hugh was reinforced, and his 2nd brigade, 
commanded by Robert Napier, brought to its . . ... .. 
full strength by the airival of the Kalpi Sir Hugh, wlo resolves 
garrison. This arrival left him free to act. ” with the 


* Vide pages 110, 139, of this volume, and pages 120-1 of Vol. III. 
t Brigadier Smith’s report. 
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Leaving Napier in Morar 'wi\'h tlie troops he could spare,* 
Eose marched in the afternoon with the rest of the force 
to join Smith. The distance was long, the heat terrible, the 
march harassing in the extreme. No less than a hundred men 
jj of the 86th were struck down by the sun.f Never- 

na^e of^his theless, Sir Hugh pushed on, and bivouacked for 
march. uight on the rocky ground between the river 

and Smiths positioiu , , 

tionswith The first thing that struck Sir Hugh on recon- 
Smith. noitring the following morning was the possibility 

of cutting off the main body of the enemy from Gwaliar by 
forcing their left , the next, the extremely cramped 
anncipSe^ and dangerous nature of his own position. The 
the rebels* rebels, too, showed every indication that they 
^ toratthem intended an attack, for with the early dawn they 
began a heavy fire from their guns, whilst masses 
of their infantry were seen moving to positions from 
which they could manoeuvre with advantage against the British 
position. On the principle, then, that when one is disadvan- 
tageously posted an attack is often the best defence, Sir Hugh 
resolved to become the assailant. 


Hesolvos to 
anticipate 
the rebels* 
attack and 
to cut them 
off from 
Gwdlidr. 


The rebels, as we have seen, were occupying the heights 
separated by the canal from those gained by Brigadier Smith. 
That they meant to attack was evident. They spent the early 
hours of the morning in strengthening their right with the 
view of assailing the weakest point of the British line, the left. 
The sun had not risen very high when Sir Hugh received an 
express from Sir Robert Hamilton to say that he had received 
certain information that the rebels certainly intended to attack 
him that day. There was no time for further consideration. 


* These were—One troop Bombay horse artillery, three troops 14th light 
dragoons, three troops 3id Bombay light cavalry, fifty men 1st Haidardbad 
cavalry, 3rd Haidar4b4d cavalry, two squadrons Meade’s horse, 21st company 
Royal ISngineers, wing 3rd Bombay Europeans, four companies 24tb Bombay 
native mfantry, three guns Haidarabad artillery. 

t Of these men, Sir Hugh reports that they “ were compelled by sim-sickness 
to fall out and go into Mis. These same men, the next day, unmindful of 
their illness, fell in with their companies, and took part in the assaidt of 
Gw4b4r.” These men, be it remembered, formed part of the unreformed 
British army, an army never surpassed by any other in tie worli A “ doli.” 
generally but incorrectly spelt dhooley ” — ^for it is ignorant of the letter “ h ” 
and possesses but one “ o ” and no “ y ” — ^is an inferior kind of palanquin. 
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Sir Hugh, at once directed Brigadier Stuart to moYO 
with the 86th regiment, supported by the 25th scnd^stSart 
Bombay Native Infantry, across the canal, to crown to turn the 
the heights on the other side of it, and to attack the iebeis, ® 
left flank of the rebels. As a diversion in favour of 
this attack he sent Colonel Raines with the 95th regiment 
from his right fiont, across the canal in skirmishing 
order over the shoulder of the hill on which a 
division of the rebel force was in an intrenched diversion, 
position, covered by guns. ITiis movement was 
supported by the 10th Bombay Native Infantry. Sir Hugh at 
the same time ordered up the 3rd troop Bombay Horse Artillery, 
supported by a squa'iron of the 8th Ilussars, to the entrance of 
the pass towards Gwaliar. The remainder of tho force he dis- 
posed in support of the attacking columns and for the defence 
of the camp from the rear. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Lowth led the 8Gth, in accordance with 
the orders he received, against the left of tho rebels. 

These fell back rapidly on the battery ; while the 

86th pressed them so hard that they made no stand 

even under their guns. The 86th gave them no time to rally. 

Brockman’s company, led by that gallant officer, 

then only a lieutenant, dashing with a cheer at the 

parapet, crossed it and took the guns which defended the ridge 

two 6-poundex's and a 9-pounder. Brockman, with Bjockmau 

great smartness, turned one of these guns on the captures 

rebels, and was engaged in turning the other, when 

Raines, advancing with the 95th, came up, took command, and 

completed the operation which Brockman* bad so 

well begun. Ramescom- 

Mean while the 10th Bombay Native Infantry, led opcfration. 
by Lieutenant Roome, moving up in support of the 
95th, and protecting the right of the assailing force, found itself 
exposed to a fire of musketry and artillery from the heights on 
the enemy’s extreme left. Roome was equal to the occasion , 
Wheeling to the right, he advanced with half his regiment in 


♦ For his splendid services, Brockman obtained his brevet majority as soon 
as he got his company, though not until after another officer, whose name 1 
will not mention, had attempted to “annex” his services. The fraud was, 
however, discovered and rectified with the full sanction of Lord Straiinairn 
(Sir Hugh Rose). 
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EoomeSd^ stirmishing order, the other half in support, cleared 
the^iothBom- the two nearest heights of rebel infantry, and cap- 
infaSiyr tiired two brass field-pieces and three mortars which 
were in the plain below. 

The day was now won, the heights were gained ; Gwaliar 
lay, as it were, at the feet of the British. “ The 
auhe feeuf writes Sir Hugh, “ was interesting. To onr 

the British, right was the handsome palace of the Phiilbagh 
with its gardens, and the old city, surmounted by 
the foi t, remarkable for its ancient architecture, with lines of 
extensive fortifications round the high and precipitous rock of 
Gwaliar. To our left lay the Lashkar, or new city, with its 
spacious houses half hidden by tiees.” In the plain between 
the heights and the city was a great portion of the rebel forces, 
just driven from the heights, and now, under the influence of 
panic, endeavouring to seek a refuge in one or other of the 
walled enclosures or fortified places towards which they were 
moving. 

Sir Hn ii sight of these men at once suggested to Sir 

Kso^lsto Hugh that it would be possible to complete his 
S^at once. convinced,” he wrote in his 

despatch, “that I could take Gwalidr before sunset.” 

He at once, then, ordered a general advance. Covering his 
extreme right with the 3rd troop Bombay Horse 
Artillery and a troop of the 8th Hussars, he ordered 
advance. Golonel Owen, with the 1st Bombay Lancers, to 
descend the heights to the rear, make his way into 
the road which led through the hills to the south, and flience 
attack the grand parade and the new city. Covering his ad- 
vance, then, with No. 4 Light field-battery, and two troops 
14th Light Dragoons, he moved forward his infantry from the 
left, the 86th leading from that flank, the 95th forming the right. 

This prompt advance completely paralysed the rebels. Their 
guns, indeed, opened fire, but the main object of their infantry 
seemed to be to escape. The British infantry were 
approaching the plain, when Owen’s Lancers, who 
LiSkar. had gained the point indicated, charged across the 
grand parade, and, cairied away by their aidour, 
followed the rebels into the Lashkar. In this charge a gallant 
officer, Lieutenant Mills, was shot through the heart. Baines 
followed up this charge with a dash on to the parade-ground 
with two companies of the 59th, and took two IS-pounders and 
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two small pieces. The British line pushing on, the rebels re- 
treated through the town. Before sunset, as Sir Hugh had 
divined, the Lashhar, or new city, was comi^letely in his pos- 
session. That night, too, Sir Hugh rested in the regained 
palace of Sindhia. 

Meanwhile, Brigadier Smith had taken the garden ]_:)alaeo, 
the Phulbagh, killing great numbers of the rebels. 

He then, in pursuance of orders, followed up tho 
retreating enemy, and continued the pursuit long 
after dark, inflicting great loss on them and cap- 
turing most of their guns. 

As soon as it was clear the day was won, Sir Hugh sent a» 
express to General Robert Napier, directing him to sirHugh 
pursue the rebels as far and as closely as ho could, 

How this order was carried out I shall have to is^FpioTto 
relate presently. pursue, 

The Lashkar and palace occupied, Sir Hugh, ever careful 
oven of the vanquished, made arrangements for the 
security of the city. This task he found compara- arrange for 
tively easy, for tho shopkeeping class had always ofXcayT 
been on the side of its best paymaster, the British. 

Thus, on the night of tho 19th of Juno, Sir Hugh had, with 
a loss of eighty-seveu men killed and wounded, re- 
gained all Gwaliar, the formidable fortress alone 
excepted. But the exception was a grave one. The dotiesiiim. 
rook fortress, completely isolated, having a length 
of a mile and a half, and a breadth at its broadest part of tliieo 
hundred yards, its face presenting a perpendicular precipice, 
might, if well defended, still give some trouble. The guns 
from its ramj)arts had maintained, during the operations of tho 
a continuous, though not voiy oflectivo, fire on tho British 
troops. Tho fire rocommoncod on tho morning of the 20th. It 
was then, early on that morning, that two officers of tho Indian 
army and their Bombay Sipaliis performed a deed of unsurpassed 
daring. 

On tho morning of tho 20th, Lieutenant Rose, 2r)th Bombay 
Native Infantry, was in command, with a detach- . 

ment of his regiment, of tho Kotwali, or police- LSuitfuantV* 
station, not far from tho main gateway of the rock 
fort. As the guns from its ramparts continuod to 
fire, Rose projiosed to a brother office!*. Lion tenant Walhsr, who 
commauded a small party of the eaiuo roginiont near him, Unit 
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Y should attempt to capture tlie fortress with their joint 
ties, urging that, if the risk was great, the honour would he 
still greater. Waller cheerfully assented, and the 
two ofiScers set off with their men and a blacksmith, 
owing, whom, not unwilling, they had engaged for the 
service. They crept up to the first gateway unseen, 
a the blacksmith, a powerful man, forced it open, and so 
with the other five gates that opposed their progress. 

sixth gate had been forced the 
ress, alarm was given, and, when the assailants reached 
the ai chway beyond the last gate, they were met by 
fire of a gun which had been brought to bear on them, 
hing onwards, unscathed by the fire, they were speedily 
aged in a hand-to-hand contest with the gariison. The 
it was desperate, and many men fell on both sides ; but the 
antry of Hose and Waller and their men carried ^1 before 
succeed especially distinguished himself. Just 

succee . hour of victory, however, as he was inciting 

men to make the final charge, which proved successful, a 
musket was fired at him from behind the wall. The 
ii^an who had fired the shot, a mutineer from Bareli, 
ih^deatii ^}ien rushed out and cut him across the knee and 
wrist with a sword. Waller came up and despatched 
rebel ; too late, however, to save his friend.* But the rock 
ress was gained, 

have said that when Sir Hugh saw that success was certain 
sent a despatch to Brigadier-General Bobeit ISTapier re- 
sting him to pursue the rebels as far and as closely as he 

d. 

'apier started on this service at 9 o’clock on the morning of 
20th with about five hundred and sixty cavalry, of whom 


Sir Hugh Hose, in his despatch, thus alludes to this oflScer: “But the 
nt leader. Lieutenant Hose, who has been twice speciallj mentioned by 
or good and gallant conduct, fell in the fort, mortally wounded, closing 
axly career by tahmg the fort of Gwahar by force of aims.” 
s brigadier, Brigadier 0. S. Stuart, thus referred to him in his brigade 
■s : “Brigadier Stuart has received with the deepest regret, a report of the 
1 of Lieutenant Hose, 25th Bombay Native Infantry, who was mortally 
ided yesterday, on entermg the fort of Gw^iar, on duiy with his men, 
brigadier feels assured that the whole brigade unite with him in deploring 
arly death of this gallant officer, whose many sterling qualities none who 
r him could fail to appreciate.” 
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sixty were dragoons, and Lightfoot’s battery of artillery, and, 

pursuing the rebels rapidly, came up with them, 

about twelve thousand strong, at Jaurd-^lipnr, 

shortly after sunrise on the 21st. Napier, reoon- 

noitring, found them drawn up in two lines. The pursue!^ 

first, consisting of infantry and a bullock battery 

of six guns, had its right resting upon Alipur ; the 

second, composed of cavalry and horse and field rebels at 

artillery, rested on a village in rear of the front 

line. They were the entire remnants of the Kalpi 

army, with additions picked up at Gwaliar. 

Finding the ground to his right open, Napier directed Captain 
Lightfoot to take up a position on the left flank of tho eneinj’-, 
about three hundred yards from them, and to enfilade them. 
He then ranged his cavalry behind a rising ground, 
which afforded partial concealment, ready to act 
as soon as the fire from Lightfoot’s guns should be iml 
felt. 

This soon happened. Lightfoot’s horse artillery, escorted 
by Abbott’s cavalry, dashed at a galloj) towards tho 
enemy’s left, and opened fire at the distance indicated ^iie fire 
by Napier. After a few discharges the ranks of the 
rebels wavered, then they began perceptibly to thin. 

Then Lightfoot limbered up aud again pushed on at a gallop, 
whilst the 14th Light Dragoons, led by Prettijohn, and the 
Haidarabad cavalry, led by Abbott, dashed into their ranks. 

The result was decisive. Prettijohn ’s distinguished valour 
and Abbott’s gallant leading were especially con- 
spicuous. The dash of Lightfoot’s horse artillery chaigU®" 
was superb to look at. “You cannot imagine,” 
writes an eye-witness, a cavalry officer, “ the dash ^ 
of the artillery: it was wonderful. We could scarcely keejp up 
with them ” But, in fact, every man behaved like a hero : each 
vied with his comrade. After a brief resistance tho rebels 
broke and fled, hotly pursued.* They lost twenty-five guns, 

* An officer who served with great distinction throughout this campaign 
writes ine: “The courage of General Napier in ordering this attack, and the 
dash and vigour with which it was delivered, so surprised the enemy, that, as wo 
afterwards ascertained, they believed us to he but the advanced guard of a stron«* 
force^coming up. fet after the action General Napier received a despatch fioiu 
bir Hugh Rose ordering him not to attack in consequence of the strength of tlie 
enemy. 

VOL. V ^ 
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all their ammunition, elephants, tenfs, carts, anrl baggage, and 
had three to four hundred men killed. Never was a rout more 
complete.’®^ 

The capture of GwaHar and the dispersion of the rebel army 
closed the campaign which will for ever be associated 
Smpaign^^ with the name of Sir Hugh Eose. In a previous 
chapter I have alluded to the personal character, 
strong and firm as iron, and 3 'et singularly sympathetic, which 
had chained success to all the incidents of that most eventful 
campaign. I may be pardoned if I briefly recapitu- 
?oTSits^' heen accomplished in a period 

results! falling somewhat short of six months. On the 6 th 
of January, 1 858, Sir Hugh Eose had left Indur ; on 
the 24th he laid siege to Eahatgarh ; on the 28th he defeated in 
the field the Rajah of Banpnr ; on the 29th he took Eahatgarh ; 
on the 3rd of February he relieved Sagar ; on the 13th he took 
the strong fort of Garhakdta ; on the 4th of March he forced 
the pass of Madanpur ; on the 17th his 1st brigade stormed the 
fort of Chandera ; on the 22nd he invested Jhdnsi ; on the 31st 
he defeated Tantid Topi on the Betwa ; cn the 3rd of April he 
stormed Jhdn^rf ; on the 6 th of May he defeated Tdntid Topi 
and the Edni of Jhdnsf at Kdnch; on the 23rd he beat the 
rebels at Galauli, near Kalpi, and occupied that fort the follow- 
ing daj’-. In this chaxDter I have told how, roused from a bed 
of sickness by the news of the capture of Gwdliar by the rebels, 
he pursued them with unremitting vigour, and staj^ed not his 
hand till he had recovered all that they had temporarily 
gained. In every undertaking he was successful, 
and he was successful, because, careless of himself, 
succ&s. he thought of the great end he had in view^ and 
spared no means to attain it. 

After the victoiy at Gwalidr, Sir Hugh Eose proceeded to 
Bombay to assume command of the army of that 
Presidency f The force with which he had won so 
many victories was, to a great extent, broken up. 


Sir Hugh 
proceeds to 
Uombay, 


* Tantia Topi, Who was present on this occasion, thus describes the affair : 

We reached Jamd-Alipdr and remained there during the night. The next 
morning we were attacked and fought for an hour and a half. We fired five 
shots and the English army fired four shots, and we then ran off, leaving aU our 
guns.” 

t The following farewell order was issued on this occasion by Sir Hugh Rose : 
“ The Major-General commanding, being on the point of resigning the command 
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The 95 th regiment *^"as ordered to occupy the rook fortress. 
The 71st Highlanders, the 86th regiment, and the 2oth 
Bombay Native Infantry, with detachments of cavalry and ar- 
tillery, remained at Morar. The 3rd Bombay Europeans, the 24:th 
Bombay Native Infantry, with cavalry and artillery, were sent to 
Jhansi. Of these troops the command devolved upon Brigadier- 
General Eobert Napier. Brigadier Smith’s brigade 
was distributed in three poitions, respectively at reg^iments 
Gwaliar, at Sipri, and at Gunah, It seemed as of the 
though they were about to enjoy the rest they had d?!tnbutea. 
so gloriously earned. But appearances were de- 
ceitful. Though one bitter enemy, the Earn of Jhansi, had 
disappeared, there had escaped another, not less im- 
placable, perhaps even more fertile in lesoiirces than pru^ctsof 
that resolute lady. Though beaten at all points, 
that other adversary had never despaired. Not 
many weeks elapsed before the cities, the villages, and the 
jungles of Central India once more resounded with the name of 
Tantia Topi. 


of the Puna division of the Bombay army, bids farewell to the Central India 
Field Force ; and at the same tune expresses the pleasure he feels that he com- 
manded them when they gamed one more laurel at Gwahar. The Major > 
Geueral witnessed with satisfaction how the troops and their gallant comrades 
in arms— the Eajpdtana brigade under General Smith— stormed height after 
height, and gun after gun, under the fire of a numerous field and siege artillery, 
taking finally by assault two 18-pounders at Gwahar, Not a man in these forces 
enjoyed his natural health or strength ; an Indian sun and months of marching 
and broken rest bad told on the strongest; but the moment they were told to 
take Gwahar for their Queen and country they thought of nothing but victory. 
They gamed it, restoring England’s true and brave ally to his throne, putting to 
rout Ihe rebel army, kiUmg many of them, and takmg from them m the field, 
exclusive of those m the fort, fifty-two pieces of artillery, all their stores and 
ammunition, and capturing the city and fort of Gwahar, reckoned the strongest 
m India. The Major-General thanks sincerely Brigadier-General Napier, C.B., 
Brigadier Stuart, C.B., and Brigadier Smith, commaudmg brigades in the field, 
for the very efficient and able assistance which they gave him, and to which he 
attributes the success of the day. He bids them and their brave soldieis once 
more a kind farewell. He cannot do so under better auspices thas those of the 
victory of Gwaliar.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE SOUTHERN MARATHA COUNTRY AND LE GRAND JACOB. 

In the first chapter of this volume I have hrouglit tlie record of 
affaiis in the southern Maratha country up to the 
spring of 1858. In Belgaon and the neighbouring 
country. distiicts the crisis had passed away. It needed only 
the continuance of the same firm and conciliatory 
rule to ensure that it should never return. 

It happened, however, at this period (March and April 1858) 
that Mr. Q-. B. Seton-Karr, exhausted by the double 
labours which had devolved upon him, applied to 
the Government of Bombay to be reli0vc4 of a 
liortion of his overwhelming duties. Mr. Setoii-Kai r 
had, unquestionably, reason to believe that the 
Government, should it accede to his request, would 
grant him an option in the matter, or, at all events, would 
lelieve him of the less important routine duties appertaining to 
the administration. But he was mistaken. The 
Government, in sanctioning Mr. Seton-Karr’s request, 
desiied him to retain in his own hands the civil 
administi ation of the territory, and to transfer the 
charge of the political agency to his assistant, Mr. 
Charles Manson. 

Than Mr- Manson there was not a more high-minded, a more 
generous, or a more earnest officer in the IBombay 
Civil Service. He was devoted to his profession, he 
gave to it his whole soul and his undivided energies. 
He was in the prime of life, intelligent, energetic, decided. 
But — he had been employed on the detested In am Commission 
— and he belonged to a school of politics differing in one 
essential point from that of which Mr. Seton-Earr 
SSmt ^ leader. The reader will have already dis- 

Ston-Kair covered the title of that school. Mr. Seton-Karr was 
belonged. strongly in favour of the maintenance of the native 
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ari&toerac 3 % an upholder of the rights and customs held and 
enjo 3 ’ed hy native landowners at the time they came under 
British rule- He believed that, so long as the British respected 
those rights and customs, it would never he necessary to employ 
force; that persuasion and management would effect the re- 
quired end. How he had tried, and tried successfully, that 
policy 1 have already shown. The success had proved to him 
its efficacy. Mr. Manson belonged to a more modern 
school. In one of the letters which Mr. Seton-Karr which Air. 
addressed to him before the transfer of the political 
duties, he is jestingly referred to as “ an admirer of ^ 

Lord Dalhousie.” This, at least, is certain, that in a crisis such 
as that which was then prevailing, he gave his preference to 
measures stronger than those which Mr. Seton-Karr deemed 
suited to the occasion. 


Mr. Seton-Karr was greatly disappointed by the decision of 
the Government, but the reason adduced by that 
Government was one to which he could take no ex- 
ception. Lord Elphinstone desired that the whole tueiSmbay 
of the southern Mai dthd country should be placed 
under the control of one officer as Oommissioner, and, change, 
in the circumstances of the time, he deemed it 
further advisable that that officer should be a soldier. Now 
Colonel Le Grand Jacob already exercised political authority in 
one part of the territory. On the 6th of December he had 
suppressed a mutiny in Kolhdplir, and had, by his firmness and 
strength of character, impressed the Bombay Gov- 
ernment with the conviction that he was peculiarly 
qualified to wield political power in troublous times, is appoinfed 
Lord Elphinstone, then, transferred to him in the 
new arrangement a similar authority in the other agent for tue 
part, with Mr. Manson as political agent under him. 

If, however, the reason for the transfer was sufficient 
in that it cast no slur upon Mr. Seton-Karr, it did not the less 
cause considerable misgivings to that gentleman, for, Reasons why 
knowing as he did the native chieftains, he felt that 
a change would create suspicion in their minds, a m of 

change more especially which transferred political change 

action from himself to an officer who had been engaged in the 
Inam Commission, and that, if that change were followed by a 
tension of the tie which bound them to the suzerain power, it 
might even produce a catastrophe. 
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Previous to the assumption of the charge of the political 
luties of the Belg^on districts, Mr. Seton-Karr had been 
gradually engaged in disarming the country — a work in which 
lie had been most ably assisted by Colonel G-eorge 
Colonel Malcolm, commanding the Southern Maratha Horse, 
iiTiSim. and holding military charge of the southern Maratha 
territory. It would be difficult to over-estimate the 
services rendered by this able and gallant officer. His regiment 
mainly preseived order in that excitable country. In a previous 
3 hapter I have referred to his services at Shorapur. Prior to 
that event, on the 29th of November, 1857, he had 
urouche led his cavalry, supported by one company 2Sth 
Native Infantry, against the fortified village of 
.1 ga 1. Halgalli, which had become the head-quarters of 
die disaffected. For some days previously these men had been 
leld in check by detachments of the horse, first under Kerr, 
subsequently i einforced by La Touche, of the same regiment. 
These officers had, by spii ited charges, driven the enemy into 
the tovm, and were struggling with them desperately in the 
streets when Malcolm, with a fresh party, arrived. 
Malcolm His men at once dismounted, and assisted by the 
the piacTw Sipahis of the 28tli Native Infantry, scrambled over 
stormed. flat-roofed houses of the village, dashed upon the 

rebels, and decided the victoiy. The country, how- 
state of the ever was still uneasy. Both above and below the 
generaUy. ghdts British authority had met with resistance, but, 

except that in some oases the guns and the arms 
'lad not been entirely delivered up, the danger from such dis- 
turbances was considered to have passed away when Colonel 
Jacob took charge. Within a very short time of that event, 
however, a new peril appeared in another quarter. 

Of the chief of Nargund I have spoken in the first chapter of 
and. volume.* That this chief was thoroughly dis- 

. drgun affected there can be no doubt. Mr. Seton-Karr had 
even suspected him of treasonable correspondence with the 
Prebsuro chief of Shoi tipxir.f But up to May 1858 he had been 

exercised managed. He had even, under the gentle pressure 
exercised by Mr. Seton Karr, sent in a correct list of 
Karr and the guns and ammunition he possessed, and some- 

a anson what later, urged by Mr. Manson, had even begun 
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) despatch them to Dharwar. Those who are aware of tho 
jvercnce and affection with which a native chief regards his 
uns will realise the s icrifice which the Hajah made to meet 
le expressed wishes of the Government. 

Matters were thus progressing, the chief doubtless secretly 
isaffected, yet complying under gentle pressure 
ith the orders of the Bombay Government, when, 

Dout the 25th of May, intelligence reached him Sjton-Kan 
lat Mr. Seton-Karr had been removed from the 
jlitical charge of his country, and that Mr. Manson Manson. 
xd been gazetted his successor. 

This intelligence changed all tho good dispositions of the 
lief of Nargiind. Although he did not personally 
slike Mr.^ Manson, he regarded him as the living Mie“ch?ef of ^ 
>presentative of the hated system of Inam ex- 
nination — a system which, as I have said, had Manson ^ 
oi'ked with most disastrous effects on the chiefs of 
le Southern Marathd country. At that moment, too, Mr. 
anson was specially obnoxious to him, for, only a few weeks 
'oviously, wliilst still serving under Mr, Seton-Karr, he had 
Tested and carried off as a prisoner his own dearest friend, the 
lief of J auikhandi.* The conviction at once took possession of 
m that the change was aimed against himself, that he was to be 
•rested, as his friend had been arrested^ and thrown 
to a diingeon.f In his fear and trepidation, the chief He fears to 
nt a confidential agent to Dharwdr to inquire of “ ‘ 

le magistrate the meaning of the portentous change. 

But, before he could receive an answer, those about him had 
jgun to work on a nature constitutionally timid 
id nervous. His habitual advisers and companions wiSch^^oric 
id not oven then despaired of receiving a summons 
join the victorious standard of the heir of Peshwa. ® "-rg n • 
li seemed yet possible. Tantia Topi was confronting the 
dtish in Bundelkhand, Kalpi was yet held, and one good 
ctory might give them all they desired. These men took 
I vantage of the consternation caused in the chiefs mind by 
r. Manson’s appointment to inspire him to resist, to cast 


* Only a short time previously the Eajah of Ndrgiind had met "Mi. Manson at 
8 chief of Jamkhaadi’s house, visiting him apparently on friendly terms, 
t So penetrated was he with this idea, that ne despatched that day a letter to 
5 half-brother at Ramdnfg, in which occurs the passage : “ I had rather die 
m he arrested as Janikhdudi was.” 
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defiance in the teeth of the foreigners who had i-)ersecuted 
themselves and their brethren. 

These men were not alone in their endeavours. The chiefs 
wife, a lady of great personal attractions, and twenty 
years younger than lie -was, had renounced all hopes 
of a natural heir. She loved jpower, and the chance 
of her possessing power after her husband’s death 
rested on the piospect of her becoming the adoptive 
mother of a reigning boy. And, the British Govern- 
ment having refused to the chief the right to adopt, 
this prospect was possible only in the event of the 
British rule being supplanted by that of the 
Maratha. This favoured counsellor added, then, 
her entreaties to those of the chiefs companions. 

The chief of Nargund gave way. That day he recalled the 
guns which had progressed only a few miles on the 
The chiVf of road to Dharwar, began to store provisions, and on 
^Tb^tsto the 27th of May, possessing only three obsolete 
fluencesand swivel guD, declared war, with 

leroits. all the formalities used by the Marathds, against the 
British Government I 

Mr, Manson had taken up his duties as political agent on the 
Mansonhas of May. From that date till the 26th he had 

Jefoutfor remained with Colonel Jacob at Kohlapiir, trans- 
districSf*"™ acting business with him. On the 26th he set out 
for the northern states of the territory, with the 
view of judging for himself of the state of the country, and of 
using his influence with the chiefs. Four hours after he had 
set out, Jacob received a telegram from General Lester, com- 
manding at Belgaon, stating that an insurrection had broken 
out near to Dharwar, and that the Nargund chief was believed 
wuen Jacob ^ Supporting it, as he had recalled some of his 
bears of the guhs OH their w^ay to be given up. Jacob at once 
revolt. g 0 jj^ horseman with this news to Manson, inform- 

He sends ^-^so that he had telegraphed to the general 

ManSn Send, if the report were true, a sufficient force to 

‘ Nargund, and recommending him to return to 

Kuhlapur. 

Jacob’s messenger reached Manson at Kunindwad. English- 
men in India are so accustomed to authority, and to all the 
incense which waits on authority, that, except in rare cases, 
thej" jiidge men and affairs, not as they are, but as, to their 
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complacent minds, they wist them to be, Now, Manson had 
always been on the most friendly terms with the 
chief of Nargiind. He bad no adequate conception 
of the depth of bitterness and the dread bis connec- 
tion with the Indm Commission had roused in the 
mind of that Maratha noble. It was not possible, then, that he 
should imagine for a moment that his nomination to the control 
of political afiairs, in place of Air. Seton-Karr, would rouse the 
chief to madness. Still believing, then, in the 
friendly professions of the Rajah, and in the per- 
suasive power of bis influence over bim, he sent tofi'irgdtui, 
back word to Jacob that from Kurundwad be could 
reach Nargund by a cross road ; that he would arrive there in 
time to prevent, probably, the development of the intended 
mischief ; but that, if too late to prevent such development, ho 
was confldent of being able to prevent the chiefs half-brother, 
the lord of Eamdrug, from joining the rebellion. Having 
despatched this reply, Manson posted horses along the road to 
Rimdrug, and sent off by a horseman a letter to 
Colonel George Malcolm, commanding at Kalddji, 
requesting him to push on to Edmdrug with a body laSary aui. 
of his regiment, the Southern Mardtha Horse. 

But, before this missive reached Malcolm, that able and daring 
officer had taken the field with two hundred and 
fifty horsemen to attack the insurgents, who had m^nwhue, 
already plundered the treasury of one of the district 
stations of Dharwar. Mr. Manson, then, though he 
rode hard, reached Ramdrdg to find it unoccupied. He had 
with him the twelve troopers who bad accompanied 
him from Roblapur, and these were as fatigued as 
he himself was. There he learned from the chief ]Smd%s, 
the treason of his half-brother; he read the com- 
promising letters from the latter, urging the Eamdrug ohiei 
to follow his example; and, entreated by that chief and resolves 
not to pursue his journey to Nargfind, he resolved to endeavour 
to join the lorce iii the field under Malcolm. Siicoim. 

Tired as he was, Manson set out in a palanquin, 
escorted by his troopers, that evening. Better had he that evening 
taken his rest at Eamdrug and made the journey to 
Malcolm in one day, for, exhausted by the long day’s a 

work, he and his followers stopped about 10 o’clock tenipie, to 
at a temple near a little village on the way and slept. 
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A report of all Manson’s movements had been duly oarried to 
the chief of Nargdnd. When the news reached him 
N&gdnd of tlie halt at the temple, he reasoned as an im- 
tutoied Asiatic will always reason. His enemy was 
acquain power ; he would slay him.* He conreived 

movments having declared war against the British, he 

novem n , ^ perfect right to destroy the members of that 

nation whei ever lie might find them. Accordingly, about mid- 
night, he sallied forth with some hundreds of followers, and, 
approaching the spot, poured in a volley, which killed the 
sentry, and then sent in his men to finish the work with the 
sword. Manson, roused from his sleep, fired his 
nrardwei*’” revolver at his assailants, but he was immediately 
overpowered, his head was cut off, and his body 
thrown in the fire, still burning, which had been kindled by 
his followers. Plaving killed as many of these as he could find, 
the chief returned with Manson’s head to Nargund, and sus- 
^Dended the bloody trophy over a gateway.^ 

Meanwhile, the insurgents who had plundered the treasury, 
had marched southwards and joined Bhim Bdo, the 
chief of Kopuldrdg. There they were attacked by 
insurgents a Madras force from Ballari, under Colonel Hughes, 
KojSSu'e, *i-h'eady mentioned for his soldier-like conduct at 
Shorapur, and who, in daring and manly qualities, 
in the capacity to manage men and to direct operations, yielded 
to none who came to the front in the mutiny. 
Tre attacked This gallant soldier pushed forward with an energy 
by^HugS surpassing that of the^ rebels, caugiit them, as I 
have said, at Kopuldrug, and stormed the place, 
killing Bhim Kao, the chief of H^mbaji, and many of the 
defenders, 

Malcolm, on his side, had no sooner heard that Nargund was 
in revolt than he felt that a moment’s delay would 
Srnes^ provoke the rising of the entire Marathd country, 
^wards With only two hundred and fifty cavalry at his 

^ ^ ‘ disposal he marched, then, immediately against the 


* It was the reasoning of Jael, wife of Heber the Kenite, whose conduct was 
infinitely more treacherous. 

t Bead also Sir G-eorge Le Grand Jacob’s Western India 'before and during 
the Mutinies. Tbe account of the suspension of the head over a gateway rests 
entirely on native testimony. When the plaoe was taken it was foond floating 
in a well. 
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place, assisted by tie wily Brahman officials, who believed he 
was marcliiiig on destruction. 

At the same time he wrote to Belgaon, asking for some 
infantry and some guns. The authorities there sent 
him two companies of Europeans, one of native reinforced by 
infantry, and two guns under Captain Paget, 

Biding on with these, only five days after the 

insensate declaration of war, Malcolm appeared before Nargund. 

He had scarcely dismounted before news reached him 

that the rebels were marching to attack him. His 

heart hounded with joy. “ I have them now,*’ he attack him. 

said. Mounting his troopers as quickly as possible, 

he went to the front. It was true, they were advancing. But 

Trvhen they saw Malcolm and his horsemen they 

hesitated, then halted, and, in the manner of natives, 

began to close in on their centre. Then, wavering, defeats them, 

they fell back. By this time Malcolm had collected 

his men. Biding at their head, he charged, overthrew the 

rebels — who, however, fought well in groups —drove them back, 

followed them up into the town, and forced the and captures 

surviving combatants to take refuge in the fort. ‘own. 

There remained now only the fort, a very strong one, so 
strong, that, if defended, it would have defied the efforts uf the 
small assailing force. But Malcolm knew the natives well. 
“ Grive them a quiet night,” he said, “ and they will 
save us the trouble.” He was right. On the morning evacSte 
of the 2nd of June the strongest fort in the southern 
Mardthd. country was found deserted. ^ ® “ s • 

The chief, accompanied by six of his principal advisers, 
attempted, in the gnise of a pilgrim, to escape the 
fate he had provoked. Every possible ruse was had attempts^to 
recourse to by the fugitives to baifie the pursuit 
which, they soon learned, had been instituted after 
them. The man who had been deputed for that task, Mr. 
Frank Souter,* possessed qualities which did not 
permit him to be easily baffled. He met ruse with captiwed 
ruse, and after a hot pursuit, captured the chief on Jy 
the night of the 3rd.t 


* Afterwards Sir Frank Souter, Superintendent of Police in Bomhav. He 
medinlSST. ^ 

t The chief of N^rgiind was tried at Belgdou on the llth of June. He 
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On learning of Mr. Manson’s death, Colonel Jacob had taken 
Colonel promptest measures to control the northern 

jMob* states of the territory. He forced the chief of 
Miraj, the best fortified town in the country, to 
give a pledge of his fidelity by surrendering his 
ammunition. Shorfly afterwards, the death of General Lester 
led to the nomination of Colonel Jacob as Brigadier-General in 
military command in the southern Mardtha country. 

Under General Jacob’s firm rule the country above the ghdts 
soon subsided into quiescence, but below the inoun- 
taSrb^im tains, along the Goa frontier, the Sawant rebels still 
continued to keep a large number of Madras, Bom- 
^ ’ bay, and Portuguese troops, regular and irregular, 
in the field. Want of ooncerl-, however, naturally resulted 
from the action of troops serving under commanders independent 
one of the other. Eventually, in November, the 
wituthe^ Portuguese Viceroy, at a conference with General 
Viceroy of Jacob, consented to place the whole of his field 
^ detaeWents under the command of the officer who 
should unite that of the Bombay troops. Under this agree- 
ment Brigadier-General Fitzgerald of the Madras 
army took command of the united forces, and an 
organised plan was arranged. This was to hem in the tract 
occupied by the rebels, and to inform them that unless they 
surrendered by the 20th November they would be 
su^MfuL hunted down without mercy. On that date the band 
had dwindled to the number of eighty persons. 
These surrendered to the Portuguese commander on the night of 
that day, and their ringleaders were subsequently transported 
to the Portuguese possessions in Taimor. 

Thenceforward the peace of the Southern Maratha country 
was assured. 

pleaded guilty, and in his plea stated that it was the fear of arrest that had 
caused him to commit the bloody deed. He was executed, in the presence of all 
the hroops and of a large number of natives, on the 12th. It remains only to 
add that the bodies of the wife of whom I have spoken and the chief’s mother 
were found in the M^lparba river on the night of the 3rd. Sir G. Le Grand 
Jacob states, in the work already referred to, that they drowned themselves, 
unable to bear up against the disgrace. 
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BOOK XY.— THE PACIFICATION OF OUDH AND THE NORTT-I- 
•^\^EST. REPRESSION OF OUTBREAKS IN THE PANJAB. 


CHAPTEE L 

LORD canning’s OUDH PROCLAMATION. 

In iBe pieceding volume* I referred to the proclamation 

issued by Lord Canning regarding tbe tdlukddrs of 

Oudh, and of its reception in the victorious camp of 

Sir Colin Camphell ; and I promised to deal with the subject 

more fully later on. I proceed now to redeem that promise. 

The Oudh proclamation, despatched by Lord Canning to Sir 
Janies Outram in his capacity of Chief Commissioner 
of Oudb, with a letter bearing date the 3rd of March, 

1858, directing that it should not bo published until 
Lakhndo should have fallen, or, at least, mntil that city SSitiorT. 
should lie at the mercy of the British commander, 
was at once a sentence, a warning, and a threat addressed to 
the inhabitants of the rebellious province. That proclamation 
announced that Lakhnao, after defying and resisting the power 
of the British for nine months, now lay at the mercy of the 
conq^ueror; that in that defiance and resistance the mutinous 
soldiery who had begun the revolt had been greatly aided by 
the inhabitants of the city and the province, even by those who 
owed their prosperity to the British Grovernment; but that the 
hour of retribution had now arrived. Acting on the principle 
that, before pronouncing sentence on the guilty, it was just and 
proper to reward the innocent, the proclamation proceeded to 
name six men — ^three of whom were rajahs, two zamindars, 


* Yol. IV, pages 285-7 
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and one a talukdar — who had remained faithful 
^ro'^isesto great temptations, and who were not only 

Fheinn!«eut. declared “the sole hereditary proprietors of the 
lands which they held when Ondh came under 
British rule,” hut were promised additional rewards. Rewards 
and honours in proportionate measure were likewise promised 
to others in whose favour similar claims should he established 
to the satisfaction of the Q-overnment. But, with 
these exceptions, the proprietary right in the soil of 
r-m^idcr. the province was confiscated to the British Govern- 
ment, which would dispose of that right in such 
manner as might seem fitting. To the chiefs, talukdars, and 
Condition’ of however, w’-ho should make immediate 

rammutatiori subluission, Surrendering their arms and obeying 
the orders of the Chief Commissioner, the procla- 
mation promised the safety of their lives and of 
their honour, provided that their hands were “unst lined with 
English blood murderously shed.” For any further indulgence, 
the proclamation added, and with regard to the condition in 
which such men might thereafter he placed, “ they must throw 
themselves upon the justice and mercy of the British Govern- 
ment.” The proclamation promised, in conclusion, that to those 
amongst the classes referred to who should come forwaid 
promptly and give the Chief Commissioner their support in the 
restoration of peace and order, the indulgence would 
be large, and that the Governor-General would-be 
murder of ready to view liberally the claims which they might 

acquire to the restoration of their former rights, 
women to Further, that while participation in the murder of 

Englishmen and Englishwomen would exclude those 
w^ho had participated in it from all mercy, those, 
on the other hand, who had protected English lives 
would he specially entitled to consideration and leniency. 

In the letter to w’hich I have refeixed as accompanying the 
Mr rdmon- Proclamation the Foreign Secretary, Mr. G. F. 
nine’s Edmonstone, was, as I have already stated, careful 
to lay dowm that it should not be published until 
Lakhnao should have been conquered or should lie 
at the mercy of the conqueror. It further prescribed that, 
when published, the pi oclamation was to be addressed only to 
the non-militar}^ inhabitants of the province, and in no sense to 
the mutinous Sipahis, It expressed likewise the conviction of 
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Lord Canning that the tone of apparent severity which charac- 
terised the proclamation was necessary, inasmuch as the 
announcement in such a state paper of a liberal and forgiving 
spirit would be open to misconstruction, and it added 
that, in reality, the spirit of the proclamation was Jje 
merciful and even lenient, in that it promised that underiiea 
exemption, almost general, from the penalties of gever?^^?^*^ 
death and imprisonment to the rajahs, tdlukdars, 
and zamindars, who had fought and conspired ciamat?on’ 
against the Government ; that even the confiscation 
of estates was rather a mex’ciful commutation of a severer 
punishment than a harsh measure of justice. The letter con- 
cluded with suggestions to Sir James Outram regarding the 
manner in which it might be requisite for him to deal with 
mutineers of vaiying gi*ades of guilt. 

Sir James Outram received the letter and the proclamation 
on the 5th of March. Beading the latter by the 
light of its actual contents, apart from the com- 
mentary furnished by the letter, he arrived at a SiepTOtSu- 
conclusion regarding it the very reverse of that 
which Lord Canning had endeavoured to impress timt intended 
upon him. Lord Canning, when sending him the 
proclamation, had said in so many words, by the 
mouth of his Foreign Secretary, “ Do not judge the 
proclamation simply by itself, as a paper dealing out stern 
justice to conquered revolters. Bather, looking at the measure 
of punishment which those revolters have brought upon them- 
selves, see whether the proclamation does not in every case, 
except the case of atrocious murder, pronounce a mitigation of 
punishment, capable of still further mitigation.” But Outram, 
disregarding this exhortation, looked at the proclamation without 
sufficient reference to the circumstances which had 
made it necessary, and condemned it. In a letter to 
the Foreign Secretary, dated the 8th of March, he 
declared his belief that there were not a dozen landowners 
in Oudh who had not, in some way or other, assisted 
the rebels, and that, therefore, there would be but 
few exceptions to the sweeping confiscations proposed in a letter, 
by the Governor-General; he expressed his con- 
viction that as soon as the proclamation should be made public 
nearly all the chiefs and taliikdars would retire to their domains 
and prepare for a desperate resistance. He proceeded even to 
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urge extenuating circumstances for those who had revolted, hy 
declaring his opinion — ^which, it must be admitted, was founded 
on fact — ^that the landowners had been very unjustly treated in 
the land-settlement after the annexation; that, apart from this, 
their sympathy with the rebels had been, in the actual circum- 
stances, only natural ; that it was not until the British nile in 
Oudh had been brought to a virtual end by the mutineers that 
the rajahs and taldkddrs had sided against the Government ; that 
they ought to be treated rather as honourable enemies than as 
rebels ; that they would be converted into relentless enemies if 
their lands were confiscated, maintaining a guerilla war, which 
would “involve the loss of thousands of Europeans by battle, 
disease, and exposure ” ; but that, if their lands were secured to 
them, they would at once aid in restoring order, and would so 
co-operate with the paramount power as, before long, to render 
unnecessary the further presence of the large army then 
occupying Oudh. 

To this letter Lord Canning replied, on the lOfch, in a brief 
despatch, the nature of which renders still clearer 
CaSning’s really merciful intentions of his proclamation, 

hrat reply Referring to the promise of safety of life and honour 
to the tdlukddrs, chiefs, and landholders, unstained 
with English blood murderously shed, who should surrender at 
once and obej^ the orders of the Chief Commissioner, Lord 
Canning authorised Sir James to amplify it by an addition 
which, if not very wide in itself, intimated as clearly as possible 
the merciful intentions of the Governor-General, 
m- “ To those amongst them,” ran this addition, “ who 
promptly come forward and give to the Chief 
^ ' Commissioner their support in die restoration of 

peace and order, this indulgence will be large, and the 
Governor-General will be willing to view liberally the claims 
which they may thus acquire to a restitution of their former 
rights.” 

Three weeks later Lord Canning replied at greater length to 
Outram*s remarks. In Mr. Bdmonstone^s despatch, 
SdmoJe dated the 31st of March, Lord Canning admitted 
lettw*^ that the people of Oudh occupied a position, with 
respect to their allegiance to the British Government, 
differing widely from that of the inhabitants of the provinces 
which had been longer under British rule. But, in the Govemor- 
GeneraTs opinion, that difference constituted no valid ground 
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for treating the chiefs and Mlukddrs in the lenient manner 
suggested by Oiitram. Arguing in the spirit of the 
letter of the 3rd of March, he again insisted that, 
in the presence of a great crime, exemption from 
death, transportation, and imprisonment were great boons, and 
that to have offered more lenient terms would have been to 
treat the rebels — not, as Outram contended, as honourable 
enemies — ^but as enemies who had won the day. With respect 
to Outram^s contention that the injustice of the land -settlement 
after the annexation had impelled the landowners to rebel, Lord 
Canning simply declined to recognise the hypothesis. Ad- 
mitting that the policy of introducing into Oudh a system of 
village settlement in place of the old settlement under tdliikdars 
might not have been altogether wise. Lord Canning declined to 
believe that the conduct of the landowners was in any respect 
the consequence of that policy. He attributed that conduct 
rather to the repugnance they had felt to suffer any restraint i>f 
the arbitrary powers they had till then exercised ; to a dimi- 
nution of their imporfance by being brought under 
equal laws; and to the obligation of disbanding 
their armed followers and of living a p^eaceful and damtion. 
orderly life. For these reasons Lord Canning ad- 
hered to his proclamation. 

That Sir James Outram did not at once realise the statesman- 
like nature and the really merciful tendencies of 
Lord Canning’s proclamation may at once be admitted, Saiarity 
The end of the two men was really the same ; the in the 
difference was in the manner by which that end 
should he attained. Sir James would have carried 
leniency to a point at which leniency would have Sike^Smed. 
missed its aim. Lord Canning, maintaining the 
right to he severe, was prepared to be as merciful as Outram 
whenever the exercise of mercy should be politically desirable. 

The real character of Lord Canning’s statesmanship at this 
period might have remained long generally unknown but for 
the action taken with respect to the proclamation by the then 
President of the Board of Control, the Earl of Ellen- 
borough. That nobleman had but recently taken ^^e^borou^b 
over the seals of that office from his predecessor, a 
momher of the Whig Cabinet, Mr. Vernon Smith. ^5iiing»s 
In due course he received, about the 20th of March, prociamtun 
a copy of Lord Canning’s proclamation, unaocom- 
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panied Ly any explanatory document. In point of fact, Lord 
Canning, in transmitting the proclamation, had written to 
Mr. Yernon Smith, a member of his own party, and 
^ithontthe in his belief, still held the office of President 

addressed of the Board of Control, a letter in which he stated 
predecessor, that the proclamation required an explanatory 
despatch which he had not had time to prepare. 
TJnfortunately, Mr. Yernon Smith neglected to pass 
esganatory letter to Ms successor. He thus allowed 

reasons Lord Ellenborough to believe that the proclamation 
jSmed it.i stood alone, that it required no interpretation, and 
was to be judged on its merits as an act of policy. 

It is not surprising that, reading the proclamation in this 
way. Lord Ellenborough arrived at a conclusion 
Lord not very dissimilar to that with which Sir James 
MrivM at Outram, possessing all the advantages of proximity to, 
Sndnsion and personal communication with. Lord Canning, had 

^t^fomed impressed. He condemned it as likely to raise 

by Outram, suoh a ferment in Oudh as would make pacification 
almost impossible. In accord with Outram, of whose 
views, however, he was ignorant. Lord Ellenborough believed 
that the mode of settling the land tenure when the British 
took possession of Oudh had been in many ways unjust, and 
had been the chief cause of the general and national character 
of the disaffection in that province. He concluded — agreeing 
in this also with Outram — that the people of Oudh would view 
with dismay a proclamation which cut them off, as a nation, 
from the ownership of land so long cherished by them, and 
would deem it righteous to battle stHl more energetically than 
before against a government which could adopt such a course of 
policy. Lord Ellenborough embodied these views 
^ despatch to be transmitted to Lord Canning in 
ades^ch.*^ the name of the Secret Committee of the Court of 
Directors, added to them an argument — also an 
argument of Sir James Outram — to the effect that the people of 
Oudh ought to be legarded as legitimate enemies rather than 
as rebels, and concluded it with these stinging words : 
“ Other conquerors, when they have succeeded in overcoming 
resistance, have excepted a few persons as still 
para^aphl deserving of punishment, but have, with a generous 
policy* extended their clemency to the great body 
' of the people. You have acted on a different 
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principle. Ton haYe leserved a few as deserving of special 
favour, and you have struck with what they will feel as 
the severest of punishment the mass of the inhabitants of the 
country. 

« We cannot "but think that the preoedents from which you 
have departed will appear to have been, conceived in a spirit of 
wisdom superior to that which appears in the precedent yon 
have made. We desire, therefore, that yon will mitigate in 
practice the stringent severity of the decree of confiscation you 
have issued against the landowners of Oudh. We desire to see 
British authority in India rest upon the willing obedience of a 
contented people ; there cannot be contentment where there is 
general confiscation. 

“ Government cannot long be maintained by any force in a 
country where the whole people is rendered hostile by a sense 
of wrong ; and, if it were possible so to maintain it, it would 
not be a consummation to be desired.’* 

Lord Ellenborough submitted this despatch to the Cabinet of 
which he was a member. It received an approval which was 
unanimous. Three weeks later he showed it to Mr. Bright with 
the view of its contents being made known to ihe House of 
Commons. 

So fax as Lord Ellenborough was concerned, the mistakes he 
committed — ^the penning of an acrimonious despatch 
without waiting for an explanation, and the dis- 
closui’e of its contents to Hr. Bright with a view to compels Lord 
its being presented to the House of Commons — ^were 
fatal to his tenure of ofiBoe. The matter having 
come under the cognizance of the House of Commons, and having 
become the subject of a debate which at the outset seemed 
likely to terminate the existence of the Government, Lord 
Ellenborough took upon himself the sole responsibility of the 
despatch, and resigned his ofdce. 

Ear different was the effect prod need by the receipt of the 
despatch upon Lord Canning. He received it at 
Allah^bdd on the 13th of June. Before its contents Effect 
became known, rumours circulated that the Govern- 
ment of Lord Derby had written a disagreeable g^atchon 
letter to the Governor-General. “I asked him,” cSiins. 
wrote, at the time, one deeply in bis confidence, “if 
it was t^:uo that he had received something disagreeable. He 
said, almost indifferently, that it was impertinent ; but ho 
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did not care mncli; lie would answer what they wrote.” He 
then entered into a conversation regarding his Oudh policy. 
The next day, when the despateh had been read by others, the 
prevailing feeling regarding it was that it was offensively 
impertinent, with a look of epigramniatie point in the concluding 
sentences — ^those which I have qnoted — of which the writer was 
evidently proud. But, above all, there arose a 
feeling of indignation that a despatch so insulting 
should have been published for the benefit of the 
natives, many of them still in revolt, as well as 
of the Anglo-Indians. 

But Lord Canning had, at this crisis, a support not less grate- 
ful than the confidence of the friends about him. 
Lord Canirng The samo mail brought him a copy of a resolution 
of file Court of Directors expressing continued 
tores-gn. confidence in their Govemoi>General. Letters were 
received from Mr. Sidney Herbert, from Lord Gran- 
ville, from Lord Aberdeen, and from many other leading men, 
expressing sympathy and regard. In almost all thew Lord 
Canning was urged not to resign, but to carry on his own policy 
calmly, and to leave to the Government the odium of recalling 
him. Lord Canning never thought of resigning. 
He regarded Lord Ellenhorongh’s despatch as Achilles 
would have regarded a javelin “hurled by the 
feeble hand of Priam,” and, far from allowing it to 
disturb bis equanimity, he sat down oooUy and calmly to pen a 
vindication of his policy. ^ 

Curiously enough, ten days after that vindication had been 

drafted and despatched — on the 27 th of June ^Lord 

Canning received a Icng private letter from Lord 
Lets Derby. Derby himself on the subject of the point of differ- 
ence. In this letter Lord Derby expressed a general 
confidence in Lord Canning’s policy; he attributed Lord EUen- 
borough’s despatch to the conduct of Mr. Yemen Smith in with- 
holding the covering private letter which accompanied the 
Oudh proclamation, and which gave the only intimation that 
further explanations would be forwarded. Lord Derby con- 
I,.. eluded by virtually ashing, almost pressing, Lord 
SSm t? on, and spoke of the probability of 

to stay on. tord Stanley going to the Board of Control. To one 
1 • o , “ Canning’s position such a letter from the 
chief of the cabmet of which Lord Ellenhorough Lad been a 
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member was most satisfaotoiy. It might almost be said that 
his policy was vindicated hy Ms enemies. 

Lord Canning’s own vindioation was dated the 18 th of June, 
It "began by alluding in a dignified manner to the 
fact that the despatch censuring himself had been oanSins’s 
made public in England three weeks before it 
reached his hands, and that in a few days it would 
be read in every station in Hindustan. Dwelling then upon 
the pain which the censure of his conduct hy the Court of 
Directors would cause him, and upon the manner in which the 
publication of it would increase hia difdcultics, he declared that 
no taunts or sarcasms, come from what quarter they might, 
would turn him from the path which he believed to be that of 
public duty. Expressing, then, his conviction that a change in 
the government of India at that time, taking place under 
circumstances which would indicate a repudiation of the policy 
pursued towards the Oudh rebels, would seriously retard the 
piaoifioation of the country, he proceeded to declare his belief 
that that policy had been from the first merciful without 
weakness, and indulgent without compromise of the dignity of 
the Government ; that it had made manifest to the 
people of reconquered districts all over India, in- ^ 
eluding Oudh, that the indulgence to those who should submit 
and who should be free from atrocious crime, would be lar^e ; 
and that the Oudh proclamation, thoroughly consistent with 
that policy, offered the best and earliest prospect of restoring 
peace to that province on a stable footing. 

Stating, then, in dignified language, that although in a time 
of unexampled difficulty, danger, and toil, he would not Jay 
down of his own act the high trust which he had the honour to 
hold, yet that if, after reading the vindication of his p , 
policy, the Court of Directoi’s should see fit to with- 
hold their confidence from liim, he then preferred his respectful 
yet urgent i equest that he might he relieved from the office of 
Goveinor-General, Lord Canning proceeded to reply to lord 
Ellenhorough’s strictures, and to assert the grounds upon which 
his convictions of the soundness of his policy rested. 

With respect to the former. Lord Canning reforrol to the 
extraordinary manner in which Lord Ellenborough’s 
despatch had almost justified the people of Oudh, as 
if they were fighting in a righteous cau^e — a manner i^rougb, 
quite legitimate in a inemher of the legislature, but 
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quite unjustifiable in a minister of tbe Queen of England, who 
herself was actually Queen of Oudh also. He declined to 
discuss the policy which, in 1855—56, had dictated the annexa- 
tion ; it was not his act, nor had he ever been empowered to 
undo it. But he felt it incumbent upon him to 
oSt the"** point out the disastrous results which might follow, 
mischief his should the people of Oudh be encouraged, by such 
mghmve reasoning as that contained in the despatch, to 
continue their resistance. At the actual moment, 
the chiefs of the various sections of rebels in Oudh 
were united neither by a common plan nor by a common 
sympathy, but, he added, if it should become manifest that the 
British Government shrank from a declaration of its right to 
possess Oudh, the Begam, as the representative in the field of 
the late reigning family, would draw to herself all the 
sympathies of the country, and all the other factions would 
merge in hers. 

Lord Canning prefaced the defence of his proclamation by 
stating that he had early in the year proceeded to 
M-noe of Allahabdd chiefly that ho might be able to investigate 

eiaSon. the State of Oudhj that he soon determined to 
make a difference in the measures to be adopted for 
the pacification of the country, between the mutinied Sipahis 
and the Oudh rebels ; that the latter should not be put to death 
for appearing in arms against the authorities, unless they had 
committed actual murder; that the general punishment for 
rebellion in Oudh should be confiscation of estates, a punish- 
ment recognised by Native States as the fitting consequence of 
ihe offence, and one which in no way affected caste, nor the 
honour of the most sensitive Brdhman or Eajput ; a punishment 
which admitted of every gradation according to the severity or 
lightness of the offence ; which would enable the Government 
to reward friendly talukdai*s and zamindars, and which, in point 
of fact, would, in many ca^es, constitute a kind of retributive 
justice — many of the talukdars having acquired their estates by 
spoliation of the village communities; that, as a matter of 
abstract jnstice, it would only be right to restore those estates 
to the village communities ; but that, as there would be insu- 
perable difficulties to such a course, it would be better to take 
the forfeited estates of the rebellious talukdars as Government 
property, out of which faithful villages and individuals might 
be rewarded. 
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With this Tindioation ended piaotically the crisis caused by 
Lord Elleuboroxigli’s h asty act. The result was to seat 
Lord Canniiig, in the presence of a ministry of an Ffa^irjsuit 
opposite party, more :&mly in the saddle, and to caimingof 
give kim greater strength to carry ont the policy Soro^s?" 
which he beheved to be adapted to the circum- letter.® 
stances. In another way his hands had been 
strengthened at this crisis. 

The nomination of Sir James Ontram to the Supreme Council 
enabled Lord Canning to place at the head of the Oudh province 
a man who, imbued with bis own views, was certain to carry 
out his policy widi the vigour arising from conviction. 

The new Chief Commissioner of Oudh was Mr. Eobert Mont- 
gomery."*^ Mr, Montgomery was a man who, with a 
thorough acqnaintanoe with administrative duties, jiJntgonaery. 
combined great decision of character, a sound judg- 
ment, and a thorough knowledge of native character. He had 
been the right hand of Sir John Lawrence in the 
Panjab, had been the firm advocate of those resolute 
measures which made the fall of Behli possible, deuts. 
and, in the earlier stages of the mutiny, when Sir 
John Lawrence was absent from L^hor, had himself directed 
the measures for disarming the native troops, which, carried out 
in time, had unquestionably saved the province. In questions 
of administrative policy, Mr. Montgomery, as I have said, agreed 
in principle with Lord Canning. 

buch was the man to whom, in the mouth May 1858, Lord 
Canning entrusted the carry iug out of the policy 
towards Oudh embodied in his famous proclamation. Mr. Mont- 
Mr. Montgomery, without ignoring tho proclama- 
tion, did not put it into rough action. He used it 
rather as a lever, by the judicious employment of ciamiition. 
which he could bring about the results at which the 
Governor- General professedly aimed. The situation was, for 
the first three months of his tenure of office, in 
many i-espects remarkable. The larger number of 
the relations, adherents, and dependants of the 
deposed royal family had their dwellings in, or belonged, 
by family association extending over many years, to tho 


• Afterwards Sir Eobert Montgomery, K.O.S.I., and till recently a member 
of the Coancil of India. He died in 1887. 
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Lakbnao. LalcLiiao. Consideung the part which 

that city, and more especially the classes of its 
inhabitants to which I have referred, had played in the rebellion, 
it was especially necessary to exercise over it a strict snper- 
vision. In the provinces an entirely dififerent feeling 
piravmces. prevailed. There the rule of the king of Oudh had 
planted no seeds of loyalty or devotion. Alien in 
religion and in race to the great bulk of the people of Oudh, 
the king and his courtiers had been tolerated, first, 
Feeling of because they were there, and, secondly, because they 

to^ardTthe exercisccl uo Strict supervising power, but had 

king. keen content to be the nominal rulers of the great 
landowneis, permitted 1o carry on, veiy much in 
accoi dance with their own wishes, their feudal rule. The central 
power, as exercised by the kings of Oudh, had interfered to put 
a stop to rapine and oppression only when that rapine and 
oppi‘ession had attained a magnitude so great that to ignore the 
evil would have produced a national rising. The sentiment 
felt, then, by the great body of landholders towards the royal 
family of Oudh was not loyalty ; it was not ajBfection ; it was 
not sympathy ; it was scarcely contentment. Perhaps the term 
that best describes it is the term toleration. They had been 
content to tolerate that family as exercising a kind of normal 
suzerainty which peiniitted them to do just as they liked. 

Towards the Biitish rule, exerci&ed as it had been by the 
civilians who had immediately preceded Sir Henry 
Lawrence, they entertained a different feeling. In 
British rule strong contrast with the selfish sway of the Muham- 
madan kin^ of Oudh, the British rule had made itself 
felt in every comer of the province. The reforms it had intjo- 
duced, the inquiries which it made, had been so sweeping, that 
an almost universal feeling had risen amongst the 
veryhostue. landowners that it was not to he endured. If the 
King of Oudh had been King Log, the British rule 
was the rule of King Stork. The landowners of Oudh, then, 
had hailed the mutiny, not from affection towards the deposed 
dynasty, hut from hatred of its successor. Indifferent as they 
were to the persons and the race of their Muhammadan kings, 
they would have gladly ejected the British to restore them. 

Wheu, then, Lakhnao had fallen, the talukdars and the land- 
o\mers generally were as far as they had ever been from sub- 
mission to the British authority. Could the Begam show a 
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concept, but with a given individual empirical re- 
presentation. 

And so it is not the pleasure, but the universal 
validity of this pleasttre, perceived as mentally 
bound up with the mere judgement upon an object, 
which is represented a p^dori in a judgement of 
taste as a universal rule for the Judgement and valid 
for every one. It is an empirical judgement [to say] 
that I perceive and judge an object with pleasure. 
But it is an <2 judgement [to say] that I find it 
beautiful, i.e. I attribute this satisfaction necessarily 
to every one. 

§ 38. Dedtiction of judge^Jients of Taste 

If it be admitted that in a pure judgement of 
taste the satisfaction in the object is combined with 
the mere act of judging its form, it is nothing else 
than its subjective purposiveness for the Judgement 
which we feel to be mentally combined with the 
representation of the object. The Judgement, as 
regards the formal rules of its action, apart from all 
matter (whether sensation or concept), can only be 
directed to the subjective conditions of its employ- 
ment in general (it is applied ^ neither to a particular 
mode of sense nor to a particular concept of the 
Understanding); and consequently to that subjective 
[element] which we can presuppose in all men (as 
requisite for possible cognition in general). Thus 
the agreement of a representation with these con- 
ditions of the Judgement must be capable of being 
assumed as valid a priori for every one. I,e, we 
may rightly impute to every one the pleasure or the 
subjective purposiveness of the representation for 

^ [First Edition has “limited.”] 
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When I last referred to General Hope Grant,* lie was marching 

Ho e Grant Jalalabad near Lakhnao. The date 

ope ran May. Leaving his force to enter 

that place, the general, jnst then nominated a Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath for his services in the field, rode into 
Lakhnao to consult with IMr. Montgomery, the recently appointed 
Chief Commissioner. Montgomery infoimed him that the 
Kdnhpfir road was again endangered by B6ni Madhn, an influ- 
ential talukdar, who had likewise caused proclamations to be 
distributed in Lakhnao, warning the inhabitants to quit that 
city, as it was to be attacked. On receiving this information, 
Hope Grant, taking with him the 63rd Foot instead of the 38th, 
and substituting Mackinnon’s battery for Olpherts’s, returned 
to Jalalabad, and started thence in pursuit of B4ni Madhu on 
the 25th of May. 

For some time Beni Madhu was invisible. Hope Grant fol- 
lowed him to Jasanda, eight miles from Banni, where 
mfSTumiu. reported to be with a force of eighty- 

five thousand men”; but the talukdar and his men 
had vanished. On the 4th of June the Sikh Eajah of Kapdrthald 
joined Sir Hope with nine hundred Sikhs and three brass 
C-pounders. 

Hope Grant posted this reinforcement at the Banni bridge, 
and, leaving the pursuit of B§ni Madhu, marched 
against a body of rebels, less fabulously numerous, 
but more really formidable — being fifteen thousand 
strong — who had taken up a strong position at 
Nawabganj, on the Faizabad road, eighteen miles 
from Lakhnao. Grant’s division was tolerably stron g.| 
Leaving, then, a small force at the other Nawabganj, 


Then, 
leaving the 
pursuit, 
marches 
against a 
rebel lorce 
at Nawiib- 
ganj. 


* VoL rV, page 349. 

t It consisted of the Ist and 2nd battalions Bide Brigade, the 6th Panjab 
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tKo Kunlip'dr road, lio inaiohod ou Oliinhal Thoio 1 
md aiiotlioi oolmmi, twelve hninlud strong, imdoi Colont 
iinoll Plaomg liiH Laggago iindei charge of that office 

qnitttd Ohinhat at 11 o clock on the night of the lit 
Juno to inaich agnnst the rohols 

Thoao lattoi had taken np a position excophonally stioiij 
ley oocnpiod a laigo }datoiu, coveiod on throe 
les hy a stioam crossed hy a hrtdgo at a little "h 

stance fiom the town Ou the loiiith side wis 

Hope Giant, liaMng with him n tinstworthy 
udo, led his force aoioss the complictited oonntiy *^**^*” 
itwocn Chinhah and the pi itoan during the night, and leachc 

0 hridgo luontionod ahoui lulf an hcmi btfoio d lyhioalc II 
dtod his column to allow his nion to ust and get Lliui hroal 
Ht, raid then niiiiolnd ou the lehols TIis plan was to tin 
leir light and iiitoipfjhe hotwccii them and the jungle II 
on %\ould do tlic icst 

At dayhioak ICopo Giant oiossod the hndgo and fell on tl 
hols lie took tliom crnnidotoly hy suipiise Ihoir 
ices, divided into fuui ptrts, cacli ooiujuaudod hy SJ**^"'^***’ 
Bcpiiato kadci, had no tniio to concoutiato, and 
id made no plan to icfc with nnammily Hope Grant ht 
ruck at thou centre, and this luovo hut gieatly contnhulc 
then contusion btill, tiny longht very gallantly “A lai* 
)dy ol hue daiing zammtlan mon,*' wiote Sir Hope in h 
uinil,* “hi ought two guns into tlio open and attacked us 
ar I have w en many lialtlcs in India, and m luy 
t ivo follows fighting with a dctoiniinatioii to 
iiupici Ol die, hut J nc\or wilnossed anything 
Loio inagnificoiit than Llio condiu t of Ihtso zamindaifs ** Tin 

1 uked llodhoii’s Ifoiso, who could not face them, and hy tlu 
nste idinoss iinju i died the two guns itt lohod to then rogiiuoi 
lant at once oidoiod up tho 7tli iruswiis, and diicotod one 
10 hdteiuH to open on the /aiuindaiiH Iho fno from fo 


ifuiiliy, tivo liuiulr »1 Ih Isouu Horse undtr IimlLuaiit Colrmel Baly ( 
mil il unil iifiy WaloH IlorHo, mui«r Ti inlori;iiat, two himdml luul 11 
iiires llnrsfl l»ohin undir Hill, tli« 71 li Hussars under Colmd SirWiUi 
iisHoll, two BouiulumH (iimoUK Biys, MwkinuouB Ilorao Artillery i 
ibhou N (uul Oaikiim’H batiLnui I he wlu lu of tliu cavidry was cuiiimaiidcd 
olund Hagart 

• IneiiknU of tho Stimtj War^ hy Sit II< po Qruiit and Ciplaiu Knollya 
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guns of tliis "batteTy mowed them down with terrible effect, 1 
did not force them to retire After the guns 1 
played upon them some time, the 7th Hassaas ca 
and, charging through them twice, forced th 
fi eatcd, round thp two gi 

of Hodson*s Hoise there lay, after the combat was ovei 
hundred and twenty-five rebel corpses, testifies to the valour 
these gallant levies Aftei thiee lioui-s* fighting, the rebels f 
back, leaving on the field six guns and about six hundred dec 
The Biitisli lost sixty-seven in killed and wounded In additic 
thirty-three men died from sunstroke, and two bundled a 
fifty were taken into hospital 

'Jhis victory had very important lesults The rebels h 
from all sides been flocking to Nawdhgon] to swi 
the formidable column already there But Ho 
Giunt struck dismay all around The defeat was so orushu 
that the fugitives left the vicinity of Lakhnao, each of the fo 
parties taking a different direction The ooncentiatmg mov 
luent was thus effectually stopped 
Sir Hope left his force at Nawdbganj and returned to Lak 
nao to consult with Montgomery, whom this viotoi 
KDt " had allowed for the first time to breathe froel 
From Lakhnao he was ordered by Sir Colin Camj 
hell, in the third week of July, to march to tl 
lelief of Mdn Sing, a famous Kdjah,* who, having at one tin 
taken part with the lebels, had listened to the advice of M 
Montgomeiy, and returned to his allegiance For this he ha 
been denounced by his former associates, and at the inomer 
was attacked in his fort by a body of them twenty thousan 
strong with twenty guns. 

It being of great importance to retain the adheienoe of s 
TT«™ powerful a chieftain, Hope Grant at once despatche 

SaSI to the 90th regiment, the let Bengal Fusiliers, Bra 

iKSf BMlq, Mackinnon’s tioop of horse artilleiy 

and four hundred cavalry to Nawdbgani to suppl; 
the place of the tioops he should take on thence, and with thes* 
latteif he set out on the 22nd of July 


* VoL m page 267 

t The Istmdraa En^eons, the 2nd battahon Bifle Brigade, the Is 
Ponjdb Infantty, the 7th Hnssars, five hundred Hodson's Hois^ twelve hgh 
;mui, and a train of heavy guns. 
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Before starting with Sir Hope on this expedition it may he 
tnvenient to the readei to realise as far as possible 
le exact position at the moment of the seveial rebel 
irties in Oudh. Of these, ooimting as one the 
rces of the Begam and her alleged pai amour, 
amA Kh&n, there were nine of great and many of smaller 
mensions. The nine greater diTisions disposed at the time of 
xty or seventy thousand armed men, with forty oi fifty gnus 
ore than half of these were said to have then head-qnai beis 
ider the command of the Begam and Mamfi KhAn at Chankd 
hdt, on the Gaghrd, not far fiom Faizdbdd, but a considerable 
}dy of them were besieging Mdn Singh. The remainder — ^led 
f such men as Edmhakhsh, Bahfindtli Smgh, Chanddbakhsh, 
uldb Singh, Narpat Singh of Bdiyd notoriety, Bhopdl Singh, 
id Firdzshdh — ^were scattered all ovei the province, never long 
the same place, hoping that a chance blow might give them 
ctory or plunder. 

Hope Giant, urged by letters from Mdu Singh to the efiect 
lat, unless speedily relieved, he could not answer 
1 the consequences, pushed on rapidly, so rapidly, 
deed, that the rumoui of his advance had all, or kSSerof 
most all, the effect of the advance itself When af^pe’a 
itliin a few days’ journey of Mdn Smgh’s strong- appnwch. 
fid of Shdhganj, he learned that the besieging 
ice had melted away I 

It was perfectly true. On hearing that the English army 
as advanomg by rapid marches, the besiegeis took 
ight, and broke up mto thiee divisions One of 
Gse fied towaids Gondah, a second to Sultdnpdr, d^isions. 

1 the Gumtf, a thud to Tdndd on the Ghdgrd 

Hope Grant moved then, not the less lapidly, on Eaizdbdd, 

once he proceeded to the ghdt of Ajddhid, and 

und a considerable body of lobels pushing foith in 

)ats to the oppusite side of the rivei He opened FdadiuM, 

i those and sank all but one Tho crews for the 

ost puit escai:)cd Tho next day ho had an mtorview with 

_ut ho did not lest idle at Faizdbdd, Sultaiipui having hociL 
dicated to him as the next pomt of attack, Hope 
rant detached ihithei a coluiim composed of the 
it Madras Eusilieis, the 5th Panjdb Eifies, a dotaoh- to suUanpnr 
ent of 7th Hussars, tin go bundled Hodsou’s Hoise, 
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d a troop of Hoise Artillery under the command of Brigadiei 
orsford. Horsford was delayed by heavy ram, but at last, on 
e 7th of August, he set out, and on the 12th arrived within 
ur miles of the town, separated from it by the nvei Sai 
Horsford, having ascei tamed by means of a leoonnaissance 
that the enemy were m foice, that the iivei w^as 
peculiaily favourable for defence, and that his pas- 
rength of sage would be disputed, reported that state of affairs 
utJupir“* to Hope Grant Almost simultaneously with the ar- 
iival of that ropoit, Hope Grant received a telegiam 
)m the Commandei-in-Chief informing him that the Sultdn- 
r lebels numbered fouiteen thousand men, that they had 
'een guns, and that it was advisable that he should lein force 
iraford with the Eifle Biigade 

Nothing loth, Hope Giant oidered up the 63id from Darya- 
dhdd, and, takmg the Eifles with him, pressed for- 
to*afd” ward to reinforce Horsford He reached that officer 
>isEord on the 24th of August, and, at once ohanging the 
position of ihe British camp, resolved to moss the 
lowing mommg The remainder of that day he employed 
matog rafts. On these, eaily on the morning of the 25th, 
sent over the let Madras Fusiliers and the 5th Panjdb m- 
try, then, though with gieat difficulty and after one or two 
diaps, he landed on the opposite bank two 9-pounder guns 
oncl Galwey, who commanded, then gallantly attacked and 
Lied two villages m his fiont, at a point wheie the rivoi 
ns a bend and wheie the rebels had a picket The Eifles 
e sent over m support of this advanced pai ty. 

It was not till the 27th of Augubt that the 
main body had completed the passage of the river, 
r, * and even then the heavy guns, artilleiy park, 
hospital, and a wing of the 63rd were left on the 
amtota! further bank Nor did the Biitish force even then 
attack On the evening of the 28ih, howevei, tho 
oiipur rebels becam e the assailants, but, after a sharp flght, 

they weie repulsed and fled, abandoning Sultdnpflr 
he conqueror 

i IB difficult to follow the Oudh rebels in their continuous 
marchea oountoi-marohes But few of the old 

ooumeiv Sipahis, tho men who had been the backbone of the 
miTitmy, were now among them. Their fluotuatmg 
numbers wore composed almost entirely of the ad- 
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mts and vassals of the tdldkddrs and landowners of the 
nnce, aided by the scum of the population, the refuse of the 
Is. Their movements were extremely irregular One day 
jr appeared to retire into Xmethi, a fort twenty-five miles 
a Sultdnpur, seven miles in circumference, composed of mud 
Is and surrounded by a jungle, the residence of Ldl Madhn 
gh, a young chief determine in his hostility to the British 
1 they were heard of near Muzafiamagar, then 
tampdrKasid It became evident to Sir Hope 
t nothing would diivo them to submission but acteimiiirH 
•e, and he had full instructions to use it The 
!on, however, was unhealthy, and, when he en- 
‘d Sultdnpdr, he resolved, with the concurrence raii^wu 
lir Colm Campbell, to postpone further operations 
the middle ot Octobei 

Vhilst the gallant soldiers of Sir Hope Giant’s force are 

ting with anxious hearts for the period of le- 

tred action, it may not be inopportune to take a 

id glance at the events which had been occurring EohUkhaud 

the meanwhile m other parts of the distuibed 

Vince. 

n the last volume* I recorded the close of the Eohilkhand 
ipaagn and the death of the Maulavf, the daring Ahmad 
a of Faizdbdd , but, although the campaign was terminated, 
le time elapsed before the Iwrder lands of Oudh and of Eohil- 
ind were completely pacified. Many landowners on hoth 
38 of the border resented the conduot of the Rdjah of Po w&in, 
I took up arms to punish, if they could, an act which they 
arded as treachery in its basest form. It soon appeared, 
vevei, that the rebels could not agi*ee amongst themselves, 
I they soon began to act independently of each other One 
ler, named Eizam Ali Khdu, with a considerable 
owing, threatened the station of Pilibhit Then K? * ^ 
■re appeared in the field the whilom pseudo-vice- 
of the province, the treacheious pensioner Khdn Bahadur 
an, with about four thousand followers, the 
wdb of Farrukbdbdd with five thousand, and Babudur 
ddyat Shdh with about three thousand The 
honties, however, were on their guard. They 
t a small force, including the cavalry com- 


♦ Vol IV pages 380-7. 
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^yat maDded “by tlie gallant Do Kantzow, to piotoct 
Powim, and they uiged tlie corpulent Edjah of that 
ice to keep his levies, two thousand strong, in constant 
Lining. Tins measure saved Powdin ; but in other parts of 
hiHshand it was found difficult to put down disorder To- 
rds the end of August, indeed, All Khdn Mewdti, acting in 
concert with the Nizdm Ah EJian ahove alluded to, 
appioached so near PiHbhit as to menace Niiiiah, 
irmh, a Liige village ten miles only from that British 
military post. 

The foice at Pilibhit was commanded by Captain Eoheit 
tktns, 17tli Panjdb infantiy. It consisted of the 2iid Panjdb 
airy under Captain Sam Browne,* the 17th Panjdb lufan- 
f under Captain Larkins, the 24th Panjdb pioneersj: under 
aign Chalmers, and a detachment of Kumdun levies under 
Lieutenant Gunhffie. Both Captain Larkins and the 
ij^flrnda chief civil officer, Mi Malcolm Low, consideied that 
the occupation of Ndnah hy the rebels was at all 
hazaids to he prevented. Larkins accordingly de- 
luge tached a hundred men of the 24th pioneers and one 
bundled 2nd Panjdb cavaliy, under Lieutenant 
igie, to hold that village, Mi Low aocompanjing the party 
Jraigie — who, as senior officer, commanded — reached Ndnah 
die 2Sth of August On the following morning the rebel 
chiefs I have named came down with three guns, 
>untera "thie® bundled infantiy, and a hundred cavalry to 
rebeb, attack the place Cia]^ie made excellent dispositions 
to meet them outside the town, and checked then 
ince. So well did the rebels hght, howevoi, that, when 
teen of their cavalry met in a hand-to-hand encountei a 
y of the 2nd P.injab oa^ally under Eisdlddi Hakddd Khan, 
fouiteen of the nineteen were killed fighting. This 
occurred on the left flank On the right flonlc 
Ciaigie lepulsed them in person They then fell 
hack on Supurah, three miles distant, 
irkins, hearing at PfllhLft the enemy’s fire, thought it 
sable to reinforce Ciaigie. Accoidingly he directed a 
Ired and fifty 2nd Punjab cavalij’’, and a bundled 


* Now Identenant-Gcneral Sir Samuel Browne, V.O , E 0 B. 
t Now the 25111 Native Infantry 
t Now the S2ad Native Infantf}'. 
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dun levies to pioceed at once, under tlie orders 
iptain Sam Browne, to NtoaL. Browne set wStaf** 
fc once, and leached Nuriah at 4 o’dook that 
ing, 

) at once reconnoitred the rebel position. It was on a using 
ad or mound, amid the debns of the ruined 
^e of Sirpurah, separated from Nunah hy an Sconuoiires, 
dated tract of country nearly a mile in width, 
mandating water varying from one to two feet From that 
Browne baw that it was impossible to attack. 

IS possible, however, to assail the position from “ 
other side. The energetic magistrate, Mr detour and 
olm Low, having proem ed him guides in the **** 
ms of an old woman and a boy, Biowne started 
idnight to make the ditour necessary for the sucoebs of 
ilau 

king with him two bundled and thirty Panjdb cavaliy, a 
led and fifty 17th Native lufantiy, a hundred 
pioneers, and a hundred Kumdun levies, 
mo worked round the enemy’s right fiank, the^i^^r 
by daybreak reached a position on bis left rear 
lahly adapted fur his purpose The fatigue had discovered, 
gieat, and Browne halted for a f^w minutes to 
sh men and horses. Whilst so halting the rebels discovered 
and at once made pieparations to resist him, bringing 
> 9'poundeTS to bear on his advance, and posting 
on their proper right fiank. There was no Sv^ea 
foi further lest, so Browne at once moved 
aid 


vering his front with skirmishers, and giving them strict 
B not to file, but to use the bayonet only, Biowne pushed 
nfantry forward through some grass jungle whioh served 
ireon then movements Yery soon, however, 
enemy’s guns began to play on his cavalry on SSSwing 
left, which were maiohing on the open road tiieadvai^'^ 
me, who was with that cavalry, seeing the 
t which one of them, fired with grape at eighty yards, wat 
ucing, galloped up to it, accompanied only by an orderly, 
it onoe engaged in a desperate hand-to-hand encounter with 
junneis, hoping to prevent them woiking then piece till 
skirmishers should come up. Surrounded by the enemy, 
attacked him with great fierceness, Browne attained hj« 


iL. V. 


0 
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objGot He did pievent the woiLuag of tlie gi 
Sa™ tuc sknimsliers caine np and relieved liim. 

the figbt, hoTvever, be was firat wounded on the kne 
immediately afterwards lus left ann was seven 
at the shouldei As he received this terrible wound, his hori 
struck in the face, reared up and fell back on him Just tht 
the Wirdi-niajor of his legiment, followed by two or thr 
and Is others, lushed in, and, though the former w 

Sevrreiy Severely wounded, they kept the rebels at ba 

wounOed. Saved then commanding officer. Immediate 

bjj gains afterwards the infantiy came up, bayoneted t] 
gunners, and secured the gun which Bro'wne hi 

captui ed * 

To go back for a moment Whilst Biowne was thus engagn 
the gunners, the skinmsheis had advanced steadi 
tbeinlitaM' firing a shot until close to the positio 

pusu on^ when a body of the enemy’s infantry lying in tl 
glass jumped up and filed. On this the skirmishei 
firing a volley, dashed on, secured the gun, and, aided by t] 
suppoits and leseive, earned the position 

The cavalry on the nght, meanwhile, pushing on, ha 
simultaneously with then comrades on the le 
ScfcFtouho *^^^tacked the enemy’s flank, and captuied one gu 
rebels'" This Completed their discomfituie They brol 
and fled into the jungle, followed, as far as it w 
possible to follow them, by the viotonous hoisemen. Their Ic 
had been heavy, amounting to thiee hundied men kille 
their foul guns, their ammunitioii, and then stoies The t\ 
rebel leaders escaped, though one of them, Nizam All Xhd 
had been wounded 

In eastern Oudh, near AUahdbdd, there were about this tin 


* Few more gallant deeds tlum this were ]^ciformed dnring the war A 
Alolcolm Low, who was near BFQ^n'ne at the time, considered tiie darmg act 
prowess to have been the means of prerentmg the rebel gunners reloadmg a 
mmg upon the infantry at the most cnticol period of the whole action. I 
William Iblansfield stated that m his opinion and in that of Sir Cohn, the affi 
was “very bnUiont,” and as “ qmte one of the best things we have seen of t 
sort, the attack by you havmg been made m a most soldierly manner a 
seeujidum artem ” Capiam Browne received the Victoria Cross for his dann 
The reputation of this gallant officer as a man of great ability and conduct h 
already been made, and he had subsequently diown himself os qualified 
conduct large qperatiims m tho field os he was willing to nsk his life m t 
cause of duty 
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aany bold and daring taMkddrs, tbe men wbo bad 
Iready caused trouble to Longden at Azamgarb, and 
zbo were at this time exerting themselves to tbe utmost t 
timulate opposition to tbe Bntiab They went so far, indeec 
B to threaten with condign punishment any membei of tbei 
lass who should submit to or accept the fiiendsbip of tb 
ommon enemy On these threats they acted Bdbu Edmpai 
bad Singh, a tdlukddr of Suidon who had displayed Biitis 
ympatbies, was attacked by some of these con- 
edeiated rebels, who burned his house, sacked the 
own, and took himself and bis family prisoners. tiierei)e£ 

)n the intelligence of this outrage readung AUabd- 
)dd Loid Gaunmg hastily organised a small force, to be de 
ignated tbe Surdon field force, composed of two 
lundied and sixty of tbe 32nd foot, eighty of the 
4tb foot, the 7th Fanjdb mfantiy, seventy men 
Bra&j^ei’s Sikhs, fifty-two tioopers 6th Madias light 
Avail y, sixty sabies Labor light horse, detaohments district 
>f horse and foot artiUeiy, and nme guns and 
noitaas, and placed them under the command of Bngadie 
Beikeloy, 0 B , with directions to reassert Bntish authority i 
hat part of the oountiy 

Beikeley ciossed the Ganges on the 12th of July, and on th 
L4th came m sight of a body of rebels at Bahdin 
Jahdm was not properly a fort It was rather a 
arge aiea of jungle sunounded by a dilapidated earthen wal 
tnd ditch, and fenced with a thorny abattis In the centre c 
he enolosui e was a square hnok house. On Berkeley’s approao 
he rebels retired within the endoauie, allowing the British t 
icoupy the village and the jungle outside without oppositioi 
Berkeley awaited for the arrival of his heavy guns, and the 
ipened fire, but the result, owing to the dense nature of tli 
ungle, not being satisfactory, he sent on his infantry to stoin 
L'he result was entirely successful. About two 
lundied and fifty rebels were killed in the ditch ^*BSkSy 
done , as many moie, chased through the jungle, 
vere ont down by the oavaliy and the horse aitdleiy. 

Besting on the 16th, Berkeley proceeded on the 16th to th 
brt of Tirtil, seven miles north of Suraon He found Deacnntion 
.his fort in the middle of an impenetrable thorny ofSarion 
ungle, idirough which a few paths weie cut in dueotions onl 
mown to the natives of the place, and it had walls, bastioni 
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ep, escarj s, like a miniature £oi tress, with a stronghold m 
mtre, into which the gamaon could retire on being closely 
sd There were only three guns on the bastions, but the 
were loop-holed for niubketiry. So thick was the lungle 
aiound that Beikeley could scarcely gain a view of 
jje the fort, he theiefoie deemed it prudent to em- 
ploy his moitars and a 24-pounder before sending 
linfantiy This ])lan succeeded The enemy evacuated 
the place duiing the night, leaving behind them 
then three guns and their gun-ammunition The 
fort was then destroy ed 

a somewhat similar tiain of opeiations, Berkeley captured 
Lestioyed a fort at Bhaiiptir Having thus completed the 
work entrusted to him, he returned with his field 
Yhe force to Allahdbdd. Aftei a brief interval, he was 
if^Oudh agam sent out to demolish other forts xn Oudh 
DgATii, at distances accessible from Allahdbdd. In this 
mciieB extended his force as far as Partdb- 

Granfa gaih Pushmg on, then, to Sultdnplii, he touched 
Hope Grant’s force, and they united the lino 
of posts direct fiom Allahabad to Lakhnao 
le force under Eoweroft, and the JPearl bngade acting with 
roft’a undei Captain Sotheby, whom we left at Amoiha 
md at tlie end of Ajiiil, had fallen baok on Captaiuganj 
In tho interval theio was occasional sharp fighting. 
On tbe 9th of June a detachment of hoth services, 
y Major Cox, the sailois commanded by Lieutenant Tumour, 
some twenty marines by Lieutenant Pym, maiobed on 
ha, wheie, it had been ascertained, Muhammad Husen had 
ed in force Cox divided bis detachments mto two parts , 
Led hy himself, the other — ^to which were attached the 
B and marines— by Major J P Eiobardson, Setting out at 
lock in the morning, and arriving at daybreak within a 
mile of Amdrho, they weie suddenly met by a 
JJ® heavy fire from skiimishers thrown out by the rebels, 
hi Pym and the maiiues diove these in Cox then 
^ened fire with his guns. Then, foiling an attempt 
to outflank him, ho drove the rebels out of the place, 
ae days later a laiger detachment of Koworoft’s foioe again 
nrhA, attacked the same lebel leadei at the head of four 
thousand men at Harhd, and inflicted on him a 
t so orushiug that he fled from that pait of the conntiy. 
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ttle later Eowcroft moyecl witb his force to Hir, Rowcroft 
le GorAkpur district, to guard the frontier until 
idvance of Sir Hope Grant m foice should sweep a? °° 
iistnots below him 

olated actions m the more western pait of the province 
need results not less benedcial. It happened 
on the 7th of August a lebel band, the advance 
he force of the rebel Firuzshdh, attacked the Moban 
on of Mohan, on the rivei Sai, seventeen miles 
1 Lakhnao on the road to Fathgarh Mohan was one of the 
es m which British rule had been re-established, and was at 
time the head-quarters of the Deputy Commissioner of the 
lot, Mr. Pat Carnegy, already mentioned in these pages * 
dr. Oamegy’s disposal was a native police battalion The 
r Sai, close to M<jhan, was travel sed by a bridge On the 
ling of the 7th of August the rebel band referiod to, num- 
ng two hundred intantiy and a hundred and fifty eavaliy — 
advance guard of a larger force — drove in the pohoe pickets, 
sed the bridge, and made every pieparation to attack the 
n the following moining 

iformation of this attack reached Colonel Evelegh, OB., 
mandmg at Nawdbganj, at 6 o’clock on the . . 
nmg of the 8th. An hour later Evelegh set off ma^ts 
1 three bundled Sikh cavaliy under Godby, two 
le-artiUeiy guns, twenty-five gunners mounted to 
30rt the guns, and twelve lank and file of the 20th foot, 
inted on hmbeis, and reached a point three miles from 
lan. Conceiving that were he to continue his direct advance 
rebels would aoquue information of his approach, Evelegh 
led off from that point to the village of Hfisinganj — a village 
veen Mohan and Etsuldbad, the geneial headquarters of 
izshah, and the occupation of which would cut the rebels’ 
of retreat. His foresight was justified, for, on coming 
iin a mile of Hiisenganj, ho peiceived the rebels falling back 
that place from Mohan. He immediately pur- 
1 them with his small force, hut, finding that his “em® “ 

8 could not travel fast enough to overtake them, 

mshed forward his cavalry under Godby. The result was 

sfaotory. Godby laid low fort) -five of the rebels and cap- 
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led their only gun, a brass S-ponncler, together with one 
iphant and two camels * 

Nearer to Lahhnao, between the Eohilkhand fiontier and that 
.y, a gallant deed jjerformed by the Kavanagh whose immortal 
loism was recorded in the labt TolTime,t tended greatly to the 
cifioation of the distiict in which it occuned 
Of the distiict of Maliahdcl, twelve miles noith-west of the 
capital, Ml. Kavanagh was Assistant Commissionei . 
Eighteen miles furthei to the north-west, lay the 
mdeS ^^cupied chiefly by Pathans, po'^sess- 

' ing many biick-huilt houses and a small mnd fort, and 

uated in a level plain. The Fathdns of this place had dis- 
lyed a detei mined hostility to the Biitish, and had lost no 
portunily to threaten their jiosts and to intercept their oom- 
imcations. It occuned to Kavanagh, a daiiiig man, fertilo 
resources and full of the love of adventure, that it would be 
Bsible to put an end to these excesses by the captuie of the 
wn. He proposed, there foie, toOaptain Dawson, commanding 
e of the new police i^evies, to attack StindSld Dawson 
leeing, they stormed the place on the 80th of July, and drove 
t the rebels Thencefoi ward the town remained m the 
lupation of the Biitish. Kavanagh displayed gieat daiing on 
IS occasion Noi was his fact inferior to his com age. By a 
ulv display of that quality, he won over several zaimnddrs 
the Bniish cause, and oven engaged them to maintain 
number ot niatchlockmen at their own expense foi its 
pport. 

The hanks of the Ganges in Oudh, even so far down as Alla- 
habad, required during these three mouths of July, 
S2“o?the September, very close watching They 

ugefl were infested by bands of rebels, some of whom 
pillaged the villageB in Oudh , others, crossing the 
rer, attacked and plundered those m British territory. To 
nedy this evil, nver steamers were employed duiing the 
ny season, when the nver was navigable On one occasion, 
vaids the end of July, information having reached the au- 
Dnties that the rebels had collected many boats, ready, 
lenever a favourable opportunity should offei, to oioss into 


This (ictioa had the effect of clearing the rehds from many of the districts 
Jndo flTtd hfoMtin 
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fcish tenitoiy, a force of a hundied and twenty Siklis and 
I guns were despatched in a steamer to destioy the boats 
jy did destroy some twenty boats, but the forts which the 
els occupied were too well aimed and too strong to be attacked 
3 expedition against these was defeired, but on seveial oc- 
ons m August and September small detachments weie sent 
the nver to check the piedatory instincts of the rebels, and 
nost cases this object was accomplished. 

Lt the period at which we have arrived, the end of Septemhei 
8, the position occupied by the Bntish in Oudh 
3 very peculiar They held a belt of countiy in'ouSS 
ht aoioss the centie of the province, fiom east to 
3t , whilst the districts north and south oi that 
t were eithei held by the rebels or weie gieatly tiouhled by 
m. North of the belt weie the Begam, Mamii Khdn, Eiruz- 
>h, Narpat Singh, and leaders less notoiious, with then 
Lowers, south of it were Beni Mddhu, Honmant Singh, 
nchand, and otheis Besides these, in the north-eastern 
ner of the province, near the Nipdl fiontier, Ndnd Sdhib and 
adherents were believed to be actively mtiigning. 

[n October the cessation of the rains made the movement of 
•ops again possible The rebels were the first to 
:o ad\antage of the change of season On the 
id of October Hanchand, with six thonsand men sanOciit, 
i eight guns, crossed the Giimti ten miles north 
Sandeld His force, inoi eased by the junction of several 
uinddrs and their following to twelve thousand men and 
elve guns, arrived within three miles of that post on the 
irning of the 4iih Sanddld was occupied by the Captain 
,wson already spoken of, with his newly-raised 
Lice battalions and other infantry levies, fourteen “ 

ndred strong, and five hundied inegular cavalry uaw-on, 

Ties, On the approach of the rebels in such ovei- 
lelming force, Dawson placed his infantiy m the small mud 
't, and sent his cavalry to Maliabad He kept the rebels at 
y till the 6th, when Major Maynard, with a 
tadhment of the 8Sth foot, two 9-pounder guns, by Ma^ard, 
-0 2i-inoh mortars, two hundred and fifty iiolice 
valry, and six hundred police foot, joined him, taking np the 
'’0 hundied cavalry on the way Maynard at once attacked 
e rebels and drove them to Panii, about four miles distant, 
here they took up a very strong position. On the evening of 
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B 7th, Brigadier Barter reached SanddU with a strong 
Inmn,* attacked the rebels on the morning of the 8th, and, 
.ei a desperate battle, completely defeated them His loss, 
hf»wever, was severe, being eighty-two of all ranks 
etdy™* killed and wounded Major Seymoui, Queen's Bays, 
irker** Maior Maynaid, whose ohaigor was hacked to death 
with talwArs when in the thick of the fight, and 
ymSK Lieutenant Green, of the Eiflo Brigade, who leceived 

3ra ani wounds, mcluding the loss of his left arm 

' and the thumb ot his light hand, greatly distin- 
guished themselves on this occasion The rebels 
t a laige number of men, eapeciilly in the puismt, which 
jinptly follow ed on the victory A few days later, aftei a 
rd daj-'s fight, accompanied by manj casualties, the victois 
rnied the fort of Birwah 

ihnut the same time, the 6th of October, Brigadier Evelegh 
defeated the rebels at Mianganj, between Lakhnao 
^aa«of and Kdnhpiii, took two ^ms, and placed about two 
d Seaton hundred of them Itora ae combat, and on the 8tli 
Sii Thomas iSeafon added to his former lauiels by 
orceptmg a laigo body of the lebels on the frontier neai 
flhjalmnpiir, killing three hundred of them and taking three 
os The same day an attack upon Powdm was repulsed by 
I Hdjah of that place, with trifiing loss 
These were the small actions which indicated the re-opening 
of the campaign. The comprehensive plan whicm 
pacbiie»B fjjQ Coramander-in-Ohief, now become Lord Clyde, 
ification had drawn up during his stay at Allahdbfid, oamo 
into operation only on the 15th of October. This 
n ■w'as devised on the principle of acting by columns in all 
distiiots simultaneoudy, so that, driven out of one district, 
rebels might not be able, as they had preMously, to take 
age in another Thus, by Loid Clyde’s plan, one column 
a drawn from Eohilkhand for operations in the north-west of 
seiiend Oudh, clearing Mohamdf, Naurangabdd, and similar 
places of importance, and proceeding then to oata- 
h itself at Sitapdi, For operations in the Baiswdra country, 
r brigades were detailed Another column was posted to 


Two field battenes, two squadrons Queen's six himdred ftTiS seTentv 
e cavaliy sabres, two himdred and 88th Foot, one hnndied Srdhattolion 
Brigade, nme handled police battalion. 
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ard the Duab ; another to guard, the Kdnhpdr road. ; whilst 
ler smaller columns, starting fromLakhnao, Naw^bganj, Dai- 
bfid, and Faizdbdd, were ordered to be kept movable 
The reader will at once conceive the general purport of the 
m The brigades detailed for duty in the Bais- 
ira country would occupy the whole of the Faiza- 
d district between the Ganges and the Ghdghrd SetSi 
isliing thou northward, they would roconquei the 
untry between the Ghdghrd and the Rdpti, holding out a 
nd to RG;rcioft*s force, on their right, in the Gordklipur 
atnot Simultaneously the Eohilkhand force would leconquer 
tdpur and the places m the Kbairdbdd division Then, with 
3 right dimly fixed, as a pivot, at Balidmpur and a pomt 
yond the Sapti, Lord Clyde would wheel his mam force round 
the right till its left point should touch the Eohilkhand 
lumn, when the whole, sweeping onwaids, would cleai the 
rthemmost parts of the province, and drive the siiiviving 
bels, who should refuse to surrender, into the jimgles of the 
ngdom of Nipal 

On the 23id of October Lord Ol^de despatched instructions 
the same spiiit to Sii Hope Grant. That officer 
IS directed, in co-operation with Brigadiers Pinck- 
y and Wetherall, to make a mrouit, movmg up the SSat ^ 
initi as far as Jagdfspur, then, turning sharp to his 
Ft and movmg southwaid by Jais, place himself between Par- 
addpfir and Amethf, dispeising any rebels on his way* Tho 
igadiers mentioned leceived at the same time detailed in- 
actions as to their action, so as to make it co-operate witli 
r Hope’s movement, and thus ensure the success of the general 
an 

Hope Grant, in obedience to these instructions, siai tod im- 
sdiately, arranging with Bngadier Wetherall, 
ho was marching up from Sanam to join him on mMcbea 
e 4th of November, and attack the fort of EampiSr 
isia, held by an active partisan named Earn 
hulaiu Smgh But Wetheiall, leaohing the vicinity of 
impiii Kasia on the morning of the Hid, resolved, despite of 
0 oiders he had i ecoived to wait for Sii Hope, to assail the 
ace at once Fortune gieatly favouieil him EdmpdrKasia 
IS m very deed a stronghold Its outer fortifications, formed 
mud ramparts, had a oiioumference of three miles Within 
IS area, surrounded up to the outer works by a dense jungle, 
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IS another fort, and within this again a stone building 
So much for the interior But beyond, and sur- 
^tbepiloa rounding the outer ramparts, there was again a 
dense jungle in evei'y direction save in that of the 
irth-west, and beyond the ramparts was a formidable abattis 
ae ditch was deep hut narrow, and theie weie iifle pits in tho 
rt which, in forfification, would coirespond to the benno 
happened, however, that on one side tho ditch and rampaits 
had not, foi a veiy small space, been completed, and 
mheraii it foitiinately happened that Wotherall lighted on 
n iin^udcMi this particular spot At any other point he would 
Sees the Certainly have been repulsed, hut at this ho effected 
\acl an entrance, and earned the place and its twenty- 
three guns, with a loss of seventy-eight men killed 
d wounded The rebels lost about thieo hundred men 
Hope Grant fiist hoard of Wetlierall’s suoooss on the afternoon 
the 8id. He at once joined lum at Edmpur Kauid Thence, 
. in pursuance of bis instmotions, ho proceeded to 

JSJJumitfd Amothl. This fort likewise was almost covered by 
iritkh gainsoncd by four thousand men, 

" * fifteen bundled of thorn Sipdhis, and thiity guns, 
rant anived within two miles of its north-eastern face at 
o’clock on the afternoon of the 7th of November A locon- 
iissancQ, promptly made, assuied him that the lebols weie 
mt on resistance. On loturmng fiom this iccoiinaissance he 
nnd a messenger from Lord Clyde, stating that he was 
encamped thioe milos to the east of the fort The 
jLona**” Oommandei-in-Chief, in effect, having failed to 
iyde induce tho Bajah of Amethi to como to toiins, hod 
marched fiom Part&bgarh on the 6th, to bring him 
reason This active measure succeeded. The Bajah ludo 
to camp on tho morning of the 8Lh, and tendered his suhinis- 
m, yielding his stronghold. 

Amethi taken, Grant, carrying out the orders of Lord Clyde, 
pioceoded to Shankarpilr to attack it fiom tho north, 
ItavSff whilst Wetherall and Pmoknoy should invest it (m 
inhree the cast and south, and Evelegh on the west. In 
performing his part of the combined movement, 
velegh was delayed by the bad roads and tho opposition of 
le rebels He defeated these on the 8th at Moramdu, and on 


* Sir Hope Grant's iTieidenta in the Sepop War, 
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le 9th he took the fort of Simri, hut these operations so delay ec 
iiu that he was unable to arrive in time to take up a positioi 
} out off the retreat of the chief of Shankarpui and hii 
illoweis 

The chief was no other than B4ni M&dhu, and he had witl 
im a following estimated at fifteen thousand men. 

'he Comraander-in-Ohief, anxious to avoid blood- Jumndeis, 

aed, had offered him veiy favourable terms if he 

rould surrender B4ni Mddhu had returned the proud lepl^ 

bat he would yield his foit as he could not defend 

, but that he would not yield himself as he Mtdim 

elonged to his Kingl That night he and his 

illoweis evacuated the fort by its uninvested face 

Tot, howevei, with the freedom from molestation tncountered 

ley had hoped for Fleeing hastily to Diindia 

ub 6ra, they wei e encountered on the way by Evelegb, 

nd defeated, with the loss of three of their guns 

Shankarpur was at once occupied by Giant, who thou marohec 
n the Ghaghrd, which he crossed lu face oi the 
ebels, led by the Edjah of GondHh and Mdhudi 
liisen, on the 27th of Novemhei, puisued the enemy of oraut, 
wenty-four miles, and captured four guns Maroh- 
ig thence towards Bdf Bdrdli, he heat the rebels again a 
Inchhlfgdon on the 4tli of December, taking two guns, leachei 
be foit of Banhusia, whence he extracted five guns, on the 5th 
Jondah on the 9th, and Baliampdr on the 16th Loid Clyde 
leanwhile, having learned the diieotion taken by , , p, . 
i4ni Mddhu, took Evelegh’s bngade with him, 
larchedon Dundid Kh6rd, and attacked and completely defeatei 
bat chief on the 24th of November, taking all his guns B4n 
Iddhu, however, escaped. The other columns had 
y this time formed a complete cordon round the 
iioumfeienoe of eastern Oudh They now closed coiumiu. 
u, and marching from their different points of 
epartuie, and on a common centre, traversed the whole ten i 
ory, demolishing forts and strongholds, and re-establishing the 
ivil powei as they advanced. 

Whilst the east was being thus pacified, the Baidli column 
omraanded by Colm Troup, employed all its effoits 
3 bring about a similar result on tbe western side 
Irossing the Bohilkhond frontier in the end of 
October, Troup advanced on Sitdpiir, dispersed the tdliikdan 
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who attempted to oppose him in the viomity of 
SitiOTia* that place, captured Mith&nli on the 8th, and gave 
a final defeat to the labels at M6hndl on the 18th of 
Novembei Columns, meanwhile, under Gordon, 
Qd sweeps Carmichael, and HoisforJ, weie engaged in clearing 
jiefa tile country south of the Ghdghid, and befoie these 
Bforeit iiieconcilable chiefs, men of the stamp of Beni 

adhu, and Beni MaJhu hiutself, fell back 
Hope Grunt, I have said, had i cached Balrampdr on Ihe 16th 
of December Theie he learned that Bdld E&o, 
op® bi other of Nana Sahib, had taken refnge m the fort 

ower^ of Tulsipiir, twelve mties distant, with a number of 

followers and eight guns, and that he had beon 
ned there by Muhammad Husen and his adherents Grant 
onoe directed Eoweroft to move from his position at Hir, 
i, remforcing him with the 53rd, directed him to attack 
Isipiir. Eowcioft obeyed oiders, found the enemy drawn 
to receive him, beat them after a feeble i esistance, but could 
\i pursue them from want of cavalry Hope Grant, feaiing 
t the rebels should escape into the Goidkhpur oountiy, then 
took up the pursuit himself, and, cutting off Bdld 
?reben^* Edo fiom Gordkhpdr, ascertained that he bad 
0 ifipa retreated with six thousand men and fifteen gnus 
along the margins of the jungle to a place near 
adakot, where there was a half-rnined fort at the confluence 
iwo nvera IVIanoBuvnng with great skill, and placing his 
imns in a position so that escape to any other qnai ter but 
)dl was impossible, Grant moved against them on the 4th of 
mory, 1859, and diove them across the border, taking all 
ir guns 

Vhilst Giant was thus engaged, Lord Clyde, sending Evelegh 
he west to jom Troup, was engaged in sweeping the country 
UBside, points occupied by his troops, towards the 

Nipdl frontier Moving on to Sikrora, with Grant’s 
■e forming his nght, touching, as we have seen, Eoworoft’s 
>e on the extreme nght, and which formed, as it were, the 
pivot, Loid OJyde drove the Begam and Ndnd. Sdhib 
iStba before him from Bondf and Bahraitch, then ad- 
ding vancing on Nanpdid, cleared the country between it 
S, ^ and the Ghdghrd; then maiohing on Banki, close 
to the Nipal frontier, he surprised the camp of the 
3ls, defeated them with great slaughter, and drove them 
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to NipAl, This action and that of Hope Grant at Tulsfpur, 
fened to m the pi seeding paiagiaph, cleaied Oudh of the 
at remnants of the rebels Sir William Mansfield 
rote that he considered the mntiny crnshed ont, the nuISny 
id Loid Clyde, shanng that opinion, left the 
Dvince under the militaiy care of Sir Hope Grant, ^‘“mandto 
stmoiing him to keep the fiontier of the border 
Nipal closely shut up, so as to prevent, if pos- 
ble, the escape of any lebels into the lovrcr country. 

The spiiit, howevei, which had animated the rebel 
iieftains to sustam against the Bntish astinggle 
hich, dui mg six months at hast, had offered not 
single ray of success, vas not entuely evtm- estinguSiicd 
lilted 

Sir Hope Grant, taking leave of the Commander-m-ChieF, 
oceeded to join Brigadier Hoisfoid’s force on the Rapti. An 
oident had occuired just befoio his amval, which ^ 

lowed the gieat caie lequiied in attempting to 
rd Indian nvers Horsfoid had diiven a strong 
hel force acioss that liver, and, m folding it in 
irsnit of them, many men of the 7th Hussars and the 1st 
anjab oavaby had been swept away by the force of the cnrreut 
id lost Amongst these was Minor Home, of the 7th Hussars, 
fter some search his body was drawn ont of a deep hole, his 
mds having a fast grip of two of the rebels, whilst the bodies 
*two troopers who peiished with him weie found, each with 
s hands dutohing a rebel sawdi I * 

Prom one side only, fiom the side of Kipdl, was fnither 
inger to be apprehended On this side the frontier 
id a length of about a hundred miles, formed of 
ixed hiU and jungle , and with such a frontiei it 
as always possible that, despite the best dispositions on both 
des, the stnetest piecantions would he evaded 
At this cnsis the leal ruler of hipdl, the Mahdidjah Jang 
ahddur, behaved with the loyalty that had 
iroughout characterised his dealings with the 
ritiEh Hot only did he inform the armed rebels Bahadur 
ho bad Glossed the boidei that he would affoid 
lem no protection, but he allowed Biitish tioops to cio«^s the 
irder to disarm any considerable body theie assembled Under 


* Grant’s Incidents in the Sepoy Ifar 
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s permifision, Brigadier Hoisford, eaily in the year, entered 
Sonar valley, and, cio*sing the Baptl at Sidonia Ghdt, came 
)ii a hody of rebels and oaptnred fourteen guns , and, latei 
on, Colonel Kelly, of the 34th, caused the surrender 
fn-isronof of SIX guus, aftei having chased the rebels with 
gieat loss under the hills Under the pressure thus 
leisod, a luoioty of the fifty thousand who had crossed into 
►al, one hy one threw away thoii aims, and returned to their 
lOB, ti listing they would be allowed to settle down un- 
ested 

few, more hardened m crime, and therefore moie hopeless 
of meicy, still continued to hold out, and some ot 
these — the regiments wliioh had peipetrated the 
Kdhupiir massacre, the let, the 53rd, and the 5Gth 
ive Infantiy, led by GujAdar Singh, a rebel whose hate to 
British had not been lessened by the loss of an aim when 
ting against thorn — succeeded in oiossing the hordei, m 
deOadh Sitiord, and filomng thence two 

^ elephants, and finally, when pursued from that 
0 by Colonel Walker and the Queen’s Bays, with two guns, 
iking up a position at Bangdon, a small dilapidated fort on 
nver Kadi, at the entrance of the Ghfingld jungles. There, 
at tlie end of Apnl 1859, Colonel Walker, leinforced 
in by four hundred men of the 53id, and sixty of the 
1st Sikh cavalry, attacked and completely defeated 
them 

jtwithstonding that the hot weather had set in, Sir Hope 
Giant deemed it of pressing impoi'tance to drive the 
\ the remainder of the rebels &om the jungles. Learning 

inde' iliat the last remnant of their disorganised forces 

\&om was at the Seiwa pass, Grant moved against them 
uigicB. in person, dislodged them by a turning movement, 
and then pursued them across the bills The pur- 
Buii gave ample evidence of the state of exhaustion 
St ion \vhioh. the lehels had been reduced Without 

food and witliout arms, without money and without 
rLdnced artilleiy — for they lost heie their last two guns — 
they weie thenceforth powerless. Pursuit ceased, 
Grant contented himself with posting tioops at diftbient 
s along the fiontier as a piecautionaiy measure His only 
t now was that Ntiud SAhib and his brother BdIA lino 
ound refnge in Nipai, To the very last the former had been 
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a.nt and daring as became bis assumed position. Bdla Bdo, 
ibe other band, bad expressed penitence, and denied partici- 
on in the Kdnbpdr mas'^acre 

t last, tben, Ondb was at peace. The piovince bad become 
asb by a light far moie solid and defensible than 
pretext under which it had been seized in 1866. 
m, the country of the ruler who had ever been BiS* 

» to his British overlord was, in diBi*egaid of 
ty, seized in the dead of the night, against the wishes alike 
ibe sovereign and the people Fifteen months’ 
enence of British rule, administered by dootiin- 
s who preferred the enforcement of their own title 
nies to considerations of justice and policy, far 
a leconciling the people to their new master, had caused 
n to regiet the sovereigns whom the Biitish had expelled 
luse ot their misgovemment of that very people They 
Led, then, the opportunity, ingeniously fomented 
the more influential of their countij'men, which quJSs**" 
ned to promise them a relief fioiu regulations 
oh perplexed and from changes which irritated them. They 
ed m the revolt inaugurated by their brethren the Sipabis 
bie majority of them Oudh men — ^and fought for mdependence. 
N pertinaciously they waged the coutest has been told in 
30 pages. No othei pait of India gave an exai^le of a 
stance so determmed, so prolonged, as did Oudh Through- 
the struggle, the sense of the injustice peipetiated lu 1856 
ded the hearts of its people and strengthened their resolution 
)n some occasion they too precipitately fled, it was m tho 
>6 of lenewing the struggle with some chance of success 
ther day When, finally, the sweep made ovei Oudh by 
d Clyde forced the remnant of the fighting class to take 
ige lu the jungles of Nipdl, the survivois often pieferrod 
vation to surrender* The agiicultural popu- 
on, the tdliikddrs, the landowners, the tradeis, lawbetter. 
spted tho defeat when, after that long stiuggle, 
y felt that it was final. Thenceforward Great Biitaiu 


(( Further on,” wrote Sir Hope Grant, describing his lost pursuit, we dis- 
red two of the rebels in a state of helpless e^austion, dying from their 
nds and from starvation It was sod to see many of the poor wives of tho 
khis, who had accompamed their husbands, deserted and left to die on the 
> ground,” and more to the some effect 
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combine with the word genms (which is to be 
examined in the following paragraphs), we can 
prove already beforehand that according to the 
signification of the vrord here adopted, beautiful 
arts must necessarily be considered as arts of genius. 

For every art presupposes rules by means of 
which in the first instance a product, if it is to be 
called artistic, is represented as possible. But the 
concept of beautiful art does not permit the 
judgement upon the beauty of a product to be 
derived from any rule, which has a concept as its 
determining ground, and therefore has at its basis a 
concept of the way in which the product is possible. 
Therefore, beautiful art cannot itself devise the rule 
according to which it can bring about its product. 
But since at the same time a product can never be 
called Art without some precedent rule, Nature in 
the subject must (by the harmony of its faculties) 
give the rule to Art; i,e, beautiful Art is only possible 
as a product of Genius. 

We thus see (i) that genius is a talent for 
producing that for which no definite rule can be 
given ; it is not a mere aptitude for what can be 
learnt by a rule. Hence originality must be its 
first property. (2) But since it also can produce 
original nonsense, its products must be models, i.e. 
exemplary ; and they consequently ought not to 
spring from imitation, but must serve as a standard 
or rule of judgement for others. (3) It cannot 
describe or indicate scientifically how it brings about 
its products, but it gives the rule just as nature 
does. Hence the author of a product for which he 
is indebted to his genius does not himself know 
how he has come by his Ideas ; and he has not the 
power to devise the like at pleasure or in accordance 
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OHAPTEE IIL 

THE PANJAB AND THE NORTH-WEST. 

ORE proceeding to recount tlie other great military measuie 
h wmch the story of the mutiny fitly closes, it is necessary 
1 1 should ask the reader to accompany me to the ^ « ... 
ijdb to see how the faU of Dehll, made possible by ^ 
noble self-denial of Sir John. Lawrence, affected that bordui 
Vince. Prom the Panjab the reader will letuin through the 
ified provinces of the noith-west to Agio, in close vicinity 
that Gw&lidr but just reconquered by Sir Hugh Bose. I*u 
succeeding book 1 shall record the most lomantio episode 
the history — the pursuit, fiom many startmg points and by 
uy independent columns, of the famous T&nti& Topi. 

The decision at which Sir John Lawrence had ai rived at the 
1 of July 1857 to denude the Panj&b of tioops in 
er to reinforce General Wilson’s army before 
hli, had not been formed without most serious * 

I anxious consideration. On the one side, he had 
1 before him General Wilson’s letter announcing 
it unless he were lemforoed from the Panjab he 
uld not be able to maintain his position, still less to assault 
» mty, and the inner certainty that if General Wilson were 
raise the siege of Dehli the Panjdb would rise in msnrreotion 
the other, he had the knowledge that the effective force of 
ropeans at his disposal, including the sick and convalescent, 
t not including the foice under Nicholson, did not exceed 
IT thousand men, and that these were not more than sufficient 
maintain order in the Panjdb, even whilst the general feeling 
the Panjabis should remain loyal ; most insufficient should a 
iking reverse of fortune, such as the laisiog of the siege of 
»hli, turn the Punjabis against him. He had before him, in 
3 t, a choice of two risks — ^the risk of a general rising in the 
njdb, caused by the effect which would certainly he produced 
tihe minds of the Panjabis by a retreat from Dehli , and the 
yoL. v. P 
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iiflk of leTbellion induced by ibe knowloclg© that tho Paiynb ha 
been denuded of BntnJi 

Of the two neks, the second was uudoubftJly really th 
lesser To a nervous man, to a man ftaiing n 
compaTison sponsibility, howevei, the second iisk would incscii 
rbte^oMof dangers aftecting to such a dogioo his position, Ihi 
which he WAS ]^q -wonld certainly shiink fiom iiioumng thorn i 
^ man of that stamp, ohai ged with maintaining Bu tis 
mle beyond ihe Satla] would have argued th it lu 
primary duty was to piotcct tho Panjab, and that ho daio not 
[oi tlie sake of the unceitam chnneo of conquoiing Bihli, risl 
he safetj of that province “ Tiuo,’* ho would hai o s iid, “ liu 
1 18 that, if the maioh of Nicholson’s column enable Wilhoii t 
ake Behli, our situation will be amehoiatcd But AVilhoi 
night be lepnlsed, 'Wilson himself thinks it ih qmlo a toss uj 
vhether ho will succeed oi wheiher he will fill And, if hi 
ail the situation of tho Panjdb without Nicliolbon’s coluim 
vill be a thousand times worse than if I woio to lolain it 
Eveiy thing then, depends upon a voiy doubtful if ’ 
hBrttoisiM responsible for the Paniab as I am, I <lnio m I 
jj^^vour of incur the i isk ” But Sir J ohn was n ot a ii oi vous man 
{Siicy ” and he had no feai of rLSpoiisibility Tfo saw 
oleariy that the one chance ot preventing tho fiiithei 
pread of the mutiny wns to strike a blow at its hi nit ^Ihal 
eart palpitated at Dehli Every nsk, then, whieli sticngtlieued 
le blow to be struck at Dohh w as a prelude to safety 
How Nicholson’s column successfully worked out tho gicit 
^sult aimed at has been already lecordod xii tht so pages Dehlf 
J1 But in the interval Sir John LawTCiico had to meet tin 
other nsk of whioh I ha^o fpokoii hieholbon’K 
departure at the end of July liad loft in tho Pan] ib 
Stiut°the thousand Euiopcan tioops, including 

nd of July thoBO Bick and convalescent Of these, thno logi 
ments were in the Peshawni valley but so i educed 
sickness, that for the active work of a oami)ai„u they could 
»t muster moie than a thousand bayonets, one icgiiuont, the 
24th, held Ldhoi, one, sent from Siiidh liold 
Snf/e. Multan and Eimzpur, anothei fmn shed dtl ich 
in^to ments to hold Rawalpindi, Amntsai, and J ilundl ii 
made pioparations to moot tho 
iL new situation He first foimcd a movable col nmn 
Per this piupose he drew from tho 24th Toot from 
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> to till 60 hundred men, and joined with them four huiidrerl 
ij4b infantry and a few horsemen. The other troops alluded 
)eing required for the purpose of watching, as at Feshdwai, 
fiontier, and elsewhere, the disaimed native troops, eighteen 
asand stiong, this column really constituted the only force 
Lch could be used in the event of an insurrection piovoked by 
hopes which the march of Nicholson’s column might inspiie 
.he minds of the disaffected 

''he doubts which Sir John Lawrence had entertained re* 
ding a prolonged continuation of the loyalty of 
Panjdbfs were quickly justified. Nicholson had in ffifower 
3sed the Satlaj on the 30fh of July Early m 
itember it was discovered that the inhabitants of 
lower Hazdrah country had conspired to revolt Mostly 
hammadans, the people of that tiact and of the adjoining 
s had been tempted by the long successful resistance of 
il£ to plot the downfall of their English masters They had 
iently been close obsoivers of the state of affairs, for they 
L arranged that then continued loyalty should depend on 
turn affairs should take at Dehll. If that royal city 
uld not fall before the 10 th of September, on that day 
y would revolt 

n this case to be foie warned was sufficient. Lady Lawrence, 

0 was then at the hill station at Marrf, received 
first intimation of the intended revolt She 

ckly enteied into communication with Mi and baffled 
warn Thornton, Commissioner of E&walpmdI. 
a.t gentleman concerted at once with the other officials to 
ie the conspirators lu a few houis their leaders weie 
3sted, and the plot was thus nipped in the bud 
i. few weeks later, a conspiracy of a similar nature actually 
le to a head lu the country between Labor and 
Itdn. On the evening of the 14:th of September, [ue SuSiy 
very day on which the assault of Dehll was 
iveied, a Muhammadan official of the postal de- Mditau 
tment arrived at Labor from Gughaira, and, 
king his way to Sir John Lawrence, reported “ with some- 
at of a malicious twmlde of the eye,”* that all the wild 
jes inhabiting the jungle country between LAhor and Multd,n 

1 risen. Questioned fui'ther, he deolated that the insurgents 


PdT^db Military Eaport, page 16 
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mLeied a hundred and twenty-five thousand. Though Sir 
hn knew this numhei to he greatly exaggeiated, yet, well 
aie of the wild and reckless chai actor of the tubes, to whom 
3 tale leferred, he felt certain that a rising of a formidable 
aracter had taken place, and that it was a case to meet which 
was necessary to take prompt and decided action Within 
three hours, then, of the rccoipt of llie message, he 
had despatched one company of European infantiy, 
two bundled Sikh cavalry, and three guns to the 
adquarters of the insurgents. Small though the iorce was, 
.ally inadequ.ite to deal with any large body of lehols, the 
enty with which it had been organised and despatolied 
npensated for eveiy disadvantage. The %6iy rumour of its 
advance stiuck terror into the lusurgonts. They at 
Sesrait refuge in the almost impenetrable jungles 

which formed their normal habitation Their re- 
at did not in the least relax Sir John’s cndeavouis to cinish 
m. He sent leinforcement after ren.forceiuent to Ins small 
umn, and very speedily ensured the submission of the dis- 
acted tubes 

This was the last attem^ made by any portion of the 
pncororib popTilo-tion of the JPanjdb to rise in revolt, The lull 
race or , Dehlf occurred about the same tune to convince 
disaffected that the star of England 
was still m the ascendant. The occurrences that 
lowed seemed to add daily confirmation to this opinion. The 
lef of Lakhnao, the capture of that place, followed by tbe 
onqiiest of Eohilkhand, and accompanied, almost, by Sir 
gh Hose’s splendid campaign in Central In dm, came as pi oof 
)n proof that the power which had won India was resolved 
to maintain it In the latter half of the year 1858 
^ two distuibancos occurred which, by their 
exception to the general rule and by their easy 
piession, served to prove the real tranquillity of the province, 
n July 1868 a poition of the ISth Ponjdh infantry, stationed 
at I)eT& Ishmdil Khan on the Indus, xdanned a 
mutiny The poition referred to was composed of 
& iBhmm Sikhs, known as the Malwal Sikhs, and numbered 
^ about a hundred Eor some cause unknown they 
proposed, it was said, to minder their officers, 
seize the magazine and the fort, and to re^arm the 39th 
aent native mfantry, which had been disarmed some time 
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evioualy. Fortunately, on the 20tli of July, the plot was 
acovered Major Gardiner of the 18th Panjab native 
Fantry, and Captain Smith of the artillery, pro- Supplied 
sded at 10 o'clock m the evening of that day, oWaer 
the lines of the regiment and summoned two of 
e Malwdfs. One, a Sip&hi, came out at once, when Major 
iidiner ordered him to be condnel. On hearing the older he 
n off, pursued by the guard. Just as the foremost men of tbe 
lard had reached him a Malwdf Jamadar rushed out, cut down 
le man and wounded another, and fled with the Sip&bi A 
w days later they were captured, and the revolt, of which 
ley had been the ringleaders, was suppressed. 

At MuMn an attempt made, the following month, to dispose 
iietly and peaceably of some of the disbanded 
igiments, terminated in bloodshed At that station ^ ° 

tore were the 62nd and 69 th native infantry and a native 
oop of hoise artillery These men were a source of gieai 
nbarrassment to the authorities, for it was con- 
dered unsafe to i e-arm them, whilst, disarmed, mSaSUSd 


xey required European troops to guard them. It 
ms resolved, as a middle couise, to disband them bjy theTe°by^e 
actions, and allow them to depart quietly to their 
omes The Sipdlns acquiesced m the decision when 
be decision was made known to them Subsequently, howevei 
bey conceived the impression that it was intended to attack anc 
estroy them piecemeal on their way home Imbued with tlni 
lea, they rose in revolt. When the mid-day ^n fired on the 31 b 
f August, they seized clubs and whatever they ^ 

ould find m the shape of weapons, and rushed to which, muiec 
ttaok the European and Sikh tioops Those troops JSr*" 
onsisted of a hundred and seventy artillerymen, a theyoie 
(Ting of the 1st Bombay Fusiliers, the 11th Panjdb 
nfantry, and the 1st Irregular Cavalry. The men rtae in 
f this small foice who happened to be on guard 
76re taken by surprise, and five of their number were beaten t* 
leath with clubs Lieutenant Miles, Adjutant of the Bombay 
i'usihers, who came up at the moment, was dragged from hi 
101 se and killed m the same manner As soon, however, as th 


)ulk of the Europeans and Panj&bis realised the 
.tate of affairs, &ey came up in strength, and 
ihowed no mercy to the assailants. The 11th 
^anjdbfs were especially funons at the unprovoked attucl 
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f tlie tlmteea iaadrod men who made it, few lived to lotnni 
iheir native land. 

Passing dovrnvraids tlirougli the territories of tlie loj iil 
chieftams of the Ois-Satlaj states— of the ItAjiih ol 
ratwM® Patiild, who, at the very outset, cast in his lot with 
» loyal the British, pioteoted tho stations of AmbAlah and 
Kaindlwhou the Biitish aimy inaioliod on Behli, 
guarded the grand trunk load Irom Kaiudl to riiilin , 
-operated with Van Oortlandt in Ilisdi, and mamtainod a 
atingent of five thousand troops for servicso with the Biitisli , 
of the Eajah of Jhind, who, emulating his hiothei 
Edjah m loyalty, leib his own countiy undefended 
itrfcte. to maich against Dehlf, and in many other ways 
lendeied assistance to tho good cause, and of the 
|ah of Nabhd, who aided in holding Lodiand, supplied an 
01 1 for the siege-tiain, gallantly opposed the Jdlaiulhar 
tineera, and pei formed various other excellent services— tlio 
leader wiU traverse the pacified Behli torntory till 
he reaobes the distnot of Itdvvah Ileio Lo will 
ke a shoit soiomn hefoie pioceeding to Agra. 

■'he Itdwah distnot had, in common with other districts in 
the Jainnali Budh, hoeii included in tho hiigadu 
command assigned to Sii Thomas Seaton.* Tho 
attention of that gallant soldier was, however, moio 
stantly directed to the side of hohilkhand than to the inoiu 
leful aistiiots to the south of him. In those distiiots ho 
lestoied order and had generally ro-estahlishod tho civil 
inistration. The only chance of a renewal of dihtiahancu 
hem mose from the possibility of some fugitive lohol fiom 
country west of the Jamnah endeavouring to rostoie the 
ines of his followers by a raid into a settled hut httlo- 
fied country. It was tms possibility which occurred in tho 
rah district 

he defeat of Sindhid's rebellious tioops at Gwdlidr hy Sir 
dated ^ooso on tho Country a numhor 

teu of turbulent partisans, who, csnaping from the 

JJJ5J5 battle, had sought refuge in the ravines of tlie 
Jamnah. Prominent among these was an advontui'er 
id Blip Singh, lliis man, followed hy a few soldieis of the 
ar Gwdliar contingent, a certain number of tho fugitives 
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f Sindhi&’s army, and other rahble, croasod the Jamnah and 
lade his appearance at Ajftmal, twenty-five miles from Itdwah, 
1 the inontli of July Though he was routed hy a force sent 
Lom Itdwah and forced to fiee, he did not abandon the district 
Lnd, what was of moie consequence, other adveutureis, animated 
►y similar aims, sprang up about the same time, and iiralloil 
Lim in his endeavours to harass and plunder the newly paoihoG 
eiri tones Amongst all these marauders, however, 
lUp Singh maintained the pre-eiumence. Often ^ 

)uaten, he always managed to elude his pursueis During lon^ 
leriods he was not heard of. But dming those periods dail) 
ccounta of robberies and stoppage of traffic on the Jamnal 
eached the authorities It was then discovered 
hat Blip Singh had taken possession of a forb at 
Barlil, near the junction of the Ghambal with tlio pi^ 
famnab, and that from this place he levied contn- 
jutions on travellers by laud and water 
The exactions of this adventurer and of others like liiii 
oachcd at last so great a height that, in the month ^ ^ 
if August, a small foioe, five hundred and fifty men proceeds 
if all arms,* Tvas despatched from Itdwah to destroy 
yr disperse them This force, commanded by Lieu- “ 

tenant Lachlan Forbes, of the 2nd Gienadier N. I , acoompauiei 
by Lieutenant Gordon of the Madras Engineers, in oommam 
jf his sappers, and by Mr. Lance, the able and energeti 
magistiate of the district, embarked in boats, and proceeded 
down the nver towards Barhi It had reached Garha Kudiir, 
foitified village three miles fiom that place, and was still m th 
boats, when Blip Singh attacked it Gordon’s men at once diE 
embarked, lu spite of opposition, dio\e away the rebels, re 
cmhaiked, dropped down to Barhi, and took the place. 

After destroying three of the bastions of the fort 

and rendering it generally indefensible, Lance pushed 

on to Chakamagar, the lesort of another rebel chief, com 

jiletely defeated the rebels there, and fixed that 

place as the headquarteis of a small detachment 

to conti ol the country In these operations Lanoe lugar 

was greatly assisted by Lieutenant Poibea. This 


* Daring 1858-9, the force at It&woh commanded by Lieutenant Lmdilf 
Forbes, tonsisted of six companies of infantry, three troops of cavalry, and tbr 
guns, called “the Itdwah Yeomanry L^vy”, also four conmanies of infant 
and one troop of cavalry, styled “the Itdwah Military Fohcc Battalion.” 
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energetic officer raised, diilled, and led ilie local loviea, and o 
more tlian one occasion during tlie trip down the Jamuali, whe 
the file was most severe, he landed with a few of his men, dro^ 
affi the lehels, and thus enabled Lieutenant Gordon and hi 
Madias sappers to pass nnsoathed Mr James Collett, a 
engineei on the East India Railway, and who volunteered t 
work a gun on board Lance’s boat, displayed hkewise grea 
■‘ourage and great skill He was badly wounded The opera 
ions thus gallantlv earned on for a time pacified tho distnctt 
But in October Hup Singh reappeared on the EiiAri* with 
ollowing of four hundred mon and attacked a British picke 
on the Itdwah side of that nver Captain Allan, n 
command of a few levies— a hundred and fort'' 
infantry and twenty five sawdrs — happened to be a 
the moment at Season, not very far from the poin 
f Blip Singh’s action He at once went m pursuit of him 
caught him neai the village of Kiidil, oomple+elj 
v^tiie defeated him, and captured all his camels anc 
^niag pack cattle The band of the rebel loadoi thei 
dispeised, and from that tune tho Itdwali distnc 
/as undisturbed 

In Agia, since the relief of that place by Greatbed, matteii 
had lemained fairly tranquil In the early part o1 
Bhoweraat jggg Bngadioi Showeis had been sent to commanc 
the distnot and to perform in its vicinity tlie worh 
diicli he had so successfally accomplished in the Dehlf distnctE 
fter the capiuie of the imponal city f One of Showers^s first 
cts was to work vengeance on some local rebels who had 
lundered the town of Bdh and murdered the authonties Thu 
/as done on the 20th of March Showers, making a long 
ight-march, surprised the lebels at Kachiii and captuied the 
ringleaders But the task allotted to him and to 
Sti 0 authorities in the fort was long and diffi- 

Ubtriots cult Hot only were the districts swaimmg with 
small bands of insurgents, but the whole of tho 


• The Kilarf rises about saty miles to flio north west of tho fort of Gwfiliar, 
ms first to the north west, subsequently oast, and finally soutli east Its 
uise IS semicircular m its general outline and has a length of one hundred and 
ghtv five miles The route from Agra to Gwdlidr crosses it at Hingono, and 
at nom ltdwah to Gw&lidr, near a village also called Eifttrf, forty fi^e miles 
ove its mouth 
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intry west of tlie Jamnali was in o. etOite of oomplote insiii- 
jtion- GwdMr lies but sixty-five miles from Agra, and it 
no exaggeiation to state that, until the capture of Gwfihar by 
r Hugh Eose m June 1858, the influence of Mahdr&jah Sindhid 
er his o^vn people was not to be counted upon, and that A^ 
IS at any moment liable to an attack in force fiom any 
inber of lebels 

This situation was entirely appreciated in Agi*a, The guns 
the fort remained pointed at the native town — 

Q focus of a rebellion which might at any moment Apprehen- 
eak out Every precaution was, indeed, taken to 
event, or rather to ward off, such an event, but 
e fact that no European living beyond the range of the guns 
the foit felt hiB life secuie for a moment shows how deep 
as the impression that a revolt was a mere question of oppor- 
nify. The slightest event might bring it on. The news of a 
saster in the Dudb or in central India, the appearance on the 
LUinah of a mutinied contingent or of Tdntid Topi — any 
le of these eventualities would most certainly precipitate a 
tastiophe. 

Throughout this orisis the civil authorities at Agra — Colonel 
raser, Mr. E A. Eeade, and their colleagues — 
splayed a coolness of judgment and a readiness of 
source which left nothing to be desired. The 
If-denying energy with which they devoted them- * 

Ives to the task of reorganising where reorgamsadan waf 
issible, of meeting great and pressing wants from exhausted 
sources, of providing all the military and civil requiremeutt 
ly by day, and of iiffuaing tbeir own brave spirit into thost 
hose fortunes were at the lowest, deserve a far 
ngei and a fulloi notice than I am able to give 
lem in these pages The history of the occupants 
* Agra is the histoiy of men who, deprived of the stimulus o 
ition, of the exoitemeut of the camp, of the joyous sound o 
le clash of arms, devoted all their eneigies to their country, anc 
sserved fully the credit and the glory always assigned to deeds 
Lore showy but not more meritorious. 

Amongst the useful measures carried out duiing the period o 
'hick 1 am wntmg was the raising of a corps of 
ivalry, subseqnenfly known as Meade’s Horse. At Horae ® 
le end of the year 1857 the want of native troopers 
ud mounted orderlies at Agra had been greatly felt, and a 
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thuo were m tlie foit ofBoers whom the mutiny had depi 
of employment, it was considered advisable to rai 
legiment on a military footing. The task of laising it wa 
December 1857, committed to Captain !R. J. Meade 
This officer, wlio will occupy a eoDspicuous figure tow 
Ibe close of the next chaptei, had been for t 
yoarfl biigado-major of the Gwdliai contingent, 
^ * in that office had won the confidonoe of the ofl 
undei w-hom he had served. He possessed a thorough acqiii 
ance with the language of the people, and he invariably 
all his energies to the duties confided to him. It would 
been impossible for a general in command to bavo had u 
Ills orders an officer who would moie resolutely cany 
execution the ordeis he received 

A body of a hundred Sikhs and Panjabi Muhammadans foi 
the nucleus of this now legiment To them M 
SSo^of added some forty odd Eurasians and nativo 0 
Mead6*t) tians, chiefiy drummei s and bondsmen, taken 
the disbanded native regiments These weie 
mately increased to eighty-five, and wexo formed into a Chrn 
troop As none of these men had ever previously oiosst 
horse, some of Meade’s difficulties may bo imagined. 

At the end of January 1858 Meade obtained an accessio 
forty-five mounted Jdts, sent from Rohtak under a Jdniado 
good family by Mr J. Campbell, collector of that district , 
a little later the new commandant induoid Balddo Sj 
T hdkur of Jhdrd to raise, from men of his class in the nc 
hourhood of the Chambal, a troop of seventy horsemen 
this manner the regiment was formed, and Meade was, 
shoi't time, able to form it into six class troops.* The lal 
of drilling the men and teaching many of them to lido ma 
imagined when it is considered that none of the men had sc 
in the cavalry or as soldiers at all. Working incessa 
himself, and aided by such men as Sergeant Hartigan, V.C 
the 9 th Lancers, and who subsequently gamed a oommissio 
the 16th ; by Cookbum, whose gallantry has been referre 
in a previous volume; and by others, Meade 
a toSST”* V beginning of March, to show a 
pioportion of his regiment fit foi service. Biigo 

* 1 Sikhs, 2 Panjdbi-Muhammodans ; 3, Jdts, 4 ChnstUns, 5 Gv 
Th&kiirs, 6, Mixed 
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OM^'ers, viho inspected them dniing that month, expressed 
mself -well satisned alike with men and horses. 

From this time np to the beginning of June Meade’s Hoi so 
)re constantly employed in maintaining ordei in 
e neighhoumood of Agra, and it would be difficult 
exaggeiate the services they rendered in this 
3pect to the administrative and military antho- 
lies in tlio place 

But in June the aspect of Agra suddenly changed. How on 
e Ist of that month Mahdrdjah Smdhid was attacked and 
iveu to flight by the lebels under TdntiA Topf, I have re- 
idecl 111 a previous chaptei The Mahdrdjah, abandoned by 
L but a few faithful men, fled to Dholpdr, intending to pusli 
to Agia The news of his misfoitune had, however, pi seeded 
m Showers instantly despatched a squadron of 
eado’s Horse to escort the fleemg soveieign with Stedefeit!*” 
honour into the capital of the north-west provinces 
le Mahdidjah, who reached Agia on the 2nd of ° 
me, remained theie till the 14th, and left it that day escorted 
^tvvo squadrons of Meade’s Hoise to Dholpdi, thence to proceed 
jom bir Hugh Bose, expected to reach Mordr on the 16th. 
3WS of Sir Hugh’s arrival on that day having reached ihe 
ahdrdjah, he set out on the moimfug of the 17tli, still escoi’ted 
" the two squadrons, and made the maich, fuUy sixiy-flve 
lies, within twenty-four houis The events winch followed 
•ve been lecoided m the pieceding book. 

Eetuming to Agra, I have only to record the fact that on the 
feat of Tdntid Topf on the 17th and 10th of June, at Mordr 
d at Gwdlidr, Bngadier Showeis sent out a 
tachment, consisting of the 3rd Europeans and 

battery of guns, to cover Bharatpiii, upon which 

ace he believed the rebels to be maiching The 
monstration was successful, inasmuch as the northw^^ 
esence of the detachment induced Tdntid Topf 
bend his steps southwards As soon as his moioh in that 
reotion was definitely known, the detachment leturned by 
ay of Fathpui Sfkrf to Agra Thenceforward that 
ty and the districts east of the Jamnah expenenoed SSIa by tiie 
e full relief caused by the crushing defeat, at a 
»mt BO dose to the Bntish distnots, of the one ' 
Lieftain whose name up to that time had been a beacon of 
>pe to the marauder. 
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attribute for a representation of sense and so can 
quicken this latter by means of the Idea of the 
supersensible ; but only by the aesthetical [element], 
that subjectively attaches to the concept of the 
latter, being here employed. Thus, for example, a 
certain poet ^ says, in his description of a beautiful 
morning : 

“ The sun arose 
As calm from virtue springs.” 

The consciousness of virtue, even if one only places 
oneself in thought in the position of a virtuous man, 
diffuses in the mind a multitude of sublime and 
restful feelings and a boundless prospect of a joyful 
future, to which no expression measured by a definite 
concept completely attains,^ 

In a word the aesthetical Idea is a representation 
of the Imagination associated with a given concept, 
which is bound up with such a multiplicity of partial 
representations in its free employment, that for it no 
expression marking a definite concept can be found ; 
and such a representation, therefore, adds to a 
concept much ineffable thought, the feeling of which 
quickens the cognitive faculties, and with language, 
which is the mere letter, binds up spirit also. 

The mental powers, therefore, whose union (in a 

1 [Withof, whose “Moral Poems” appeared in 1755. This 
reference was supplied by H. Krebs in Notes a?id Queries 5th January 
1895.] 

2 Perhaps nothing more sublime was ever said and no sublimer 
thought ever expressed than the famous inscription on the Temple of 
Isis (Mother Nature') ; “I am all that is and that was and that shall 
be, and no mortal hath lifted my veil.” Seguer availed himself of 
this Idea in a suggestive vignette prefixed to his Natural Philosophy, 
in order to inspire beforehand the pupil whom he was about to lead 
into that temple with a holy awe, which should dispose his mind to 
serious attention. [J. A, de Segner (1704-1777) was Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at Gottingen, and the author of several scientific 
works of repute.] 
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BOOK \vr— aANllI top! and the QUEEN’S 
rUOCLAMAlION. 


CIIAPTEU 1. 
nil puisun Oh ia-ntiA loii. 

ilA Topi, ac(o)ki]uvia<Hl By lliw) Saliih and tlio Kawdb of 

lull, li id fliod liouv tlio lioldot »Tanra Ahinh on 

2iiid oi Jnno TBo mloimaiiun wliiiU had SSS^df***'** 

cod Ihi^udioi S1lo^^olH to Bond a dotaohmont to showtrUf 

r Ehairtti>tir wan poifooUy coiicot, fur Tdntia, 

otm a8 ho had aRCut lined ho waa no loii^oi pnrsiiod, had 

od hiH stouH uoitli-woRtwaidB On roachius Saiuiathnid, 

o\oi, ho loiinod tho dispositions inado oy 

wors l^oilod on ono side, ho imshod on diioctly jjjjjjg 

LwttiilH, hoping to gain J iipdi, in which city ho Jaijflr 

c\od a biioiig paify was pioparod to use in 

favour 

n thiH lonto 1 propose to leave him, whilst I tiaoo tho 
tions t ikcii up hy the scvoial Ihitish oolumns upon which 
pursuit of him was to devolve 

hive all I idy shown how on the 20 th of Juno Sii Hugh 
0 niiide ovei the comnmnd ol his force to Bngadior-Gonoial 
> 01 1 Napiti, and proioedcd to Bombay to assume command 
ho iim'v ol lhat piosidenoy Tho bcason foi active military 
lulioDR on Iho hluck iuid spongy soil of central 
la ]i id now paRSod away, and Nainor hoped 
me tho counti y should harden ho would ho ahlo atowdiidT, 
Hold Hoiiio lest h) hiH ovoiwoihod soldiois With 
4 ohjcit ho undo aiiangciuontB for cumfoitahly housing i\ 
iion ol them at Gwaliar itself. IIoio ho quaitoiod three 
adioiiR of tho 14Lli Light Diagoons, Moado’H IToiao, a wing 
tho Tlst Ilighlinders, Iho 80th Finit, tho 25ih Bom'ba;^ 
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Native Iiifantrj, a company of Bombay Aitilleiy, a oompai 
of the Ro\ al Engineers, and a Light Field Battery, To rest 
and to hold JhAnsf he detached a squadron of t 
Siiif 14th Light Dragoons, a wing of the 3rd Bomb 
Cavalry’’, the 3rd Bombay Europeans, the 24 
Bombay Native Infantiy, a company of Bombay Sappers, ai 
three guns of the late Bhopdl Contingent &]gadi 
Smith’s brigade — ^whioh, it will be lemembered, to* 
an active part in the operations against Gwalidr 
consisting of two squadrons of the 8th Hussars, ti 
of the 1st Bombay Lancei’S, the 95tli Foot, t 
10th Bombay Native Infantry, and a tioop of Bombay Hot 
Artillery, marched to occupy Siprf, whilst M!a3me’s liiegul 
Cavalry took up their position at Gdnah 
But these were not the only tioops which m the month 
July 1858 occupied positions overlooking the ai 
which only it was likely Tdntia Topf would a( 
aSufora In a previous page I have recorded now Gener 
Hoberts, commanding the Eaipdtdnd field force, ht 
detached a column undei Bn^dier Smim to cover and to a 
in the operations of Sir Hugh Bose. Eobeits’s force, dimmish* 
by the departure of that column, still consisted of the 83 j 
Foot, a wing of the 72nd Highlandeis, wings of the 12th ai 
13th Bombay Native Infantry, two squadrons 8th Hussars, tv 
at NasirdiMid Bombay LancoTs, three hundred Biliic 

Horse, a light field battery, and a siege-train of s 
pieces. At the end of June Eoberts lay with this foico 
Nasirabdd 

Upon him it fell to stiike the first blow against the fugiti'' 
leader On the 27th of June Eoberts learned fro 
marobeato Captain Edon, the political agent, that Tdnt 
SmL- emissaries to the disaffected paii 

in Jaipur assuring them that he was marching < 
that place, and beggmg them to bo in leadmess to join hii 
Eoberts took his measures accordmgly On the 28th of Jui 
he set out from Nasirdbdd, and marching lapidly, reach* 
Jaipur befoie Tdntid 

Tantid, again foiled, turned southwards, and made a raid c 
Tonk, followed hy a light column under Colonel Holmes • T1 


* CoDBistiug of caraliT and horse artiUeiy, some native mfantiy, and ti 
hundred of the 7Snd Highlaudecs 
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of this place, Wazii Miiliammad Ehdn, was 
means disposed to submit to the dictation 
aiiUhd fugitive with English tioops at his followed by 
He, therefore, shut himself in his citadel lYgh^Slumn 
10 men he coivld depend upon, Theremaindei 
Force, with foui guns, he left outside with oideis to face 
ids But, instead of facing them, this foico 
d them as brethren, and made over to them 
ir guns With this addition to his army 
staitod off south wai da to Madhupdid and 
arb, forty-fivo miles north-east of Kotd, still pursued by 
j, and at a longei inteival by Boberts 
flight and the pursuit were alike letaided by the lains, 
fell duiing this month with lomaikablo force, 

•li so that the iivor Chambal, swollen to a Solid by 
, bnired Tdniid’s passage from ludragaih to , 

th-castward Changing liis eoui so, then, he 
south-wcsteily course to Bundf, capital of the 
state of the same name. The Mahdrdo of 
Bdm ISingh, had more than once displayed a disxiosition 
ko for independonce, but even he was not prepared to 
s fortunes with those of Tdntid Topi He shut, theie- 
le gates of Blind! in tho face of the fugitives Tdntid, 
1, as he thought, by Holmes, had no time to stop to use 
but maichcd a few miles southward, then, making a 
tour westward, crossed the Biincli hills by 
nail pass, and made for the fertile countiy 
n Nasirdbdd and Nimach, a country which 
icady been tbo scene of warlike operations, N-Sr 4 biff° 

0 larger towns in which had more than once 
a disposition to favoui tho rebellion Tdntid was able 
go his course without feai of being disturbed by Holmes, 
lca\ing Buiidi he had loudly asseited his intention to 
le his com so due south, and ho counted that luform- 
lius dibsominatcd would doceiie his X'Ui suers 
ing on, then, Tdntid took up a position between the 
of Sdnganir and I5hilwaid, both in tho TJdaipiu state, 
Nasirdhdd and Nimach lood * Eobeits, meanwhile, 
ion obliged, in couscquenco of tho continuance of the 

g flnfr IS scA entj-four miles north of Nfmoch, sixt j'-ninc south of Nasiii- 
eighty miles south of Ajmir , Bhfln uni is more than a iitilc from it 
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eavy rain, to halt at Sarw&r, an elevated plateau about tbirt 
lilea from Ajmir. On the 6th of August, however, the roac 
avmg been reported passable, Roberts broke up and marche 
towards Nfmaoh, On the 7th, when at Ddbl 
Sitoiaon luiles from SAnganir, he received informatio 
his track. legarding the position taken up by TantiA olose i 

that place 

The town of S&nganlr is on the left bank of the little riv( 
Lotdiid On the other side, and more than a mile up tl 
bream, is the town of Bhflwdrd, in the fiont of which TAnti 
ly encamped.* Roberts was well aware that all his oavali 
nd a poition of his infantry under Holmes weie followin 
^ on the track of the rebels. He himself was i 
SteJSnS front of them The opportunity was too good i 
be thrown away He resolved, though he had r 
cavalry, to attack 

The rebel infantry and guns had taken up a position in fioi 
of Bhflwdrd Their horse, however, were throi\ 
^^rward on the left, across the Kotdnd up to Sdi 
ganir, and on the right to the othei side of thi 
town, the whole formmg a horseshoe figuie of aboi 
, mile and a half, cctnnected by skirmishers. Their elephan 
nd baggage were in the rear on the line by which they mu 
etire if beaten 

Rebel ts advanced his infantiy, covered by skirmislieis 
shoit distance in fron-^ cleared Sdnganir of tho fc 
StoSS rebels who had penetiated within it, forced tl 
rebel horse across the nver, and, biinging his gu 
0 the river-bank, opened on the enemy’s right Under tl 
Lie his mfantry, played upon by the rebel batteries, orossi 
he rivei, and took up a position on a rising ground, the 
ight on a village, their left on a small tank The guns thi 
were sent aoross Seeing this, Tdntid attempt' 
no fuither resistance; he withdrew his guns ai 
retreat, infantiy, massing his cavalry on the inter venii 
plain to cover the retreat. He retired unscathe 
xcepi hy the guns, for Robeits had no cavalry to send aft 


* Blackwoods Mdgazme, August 1860 This number contains an admiral 
rntten account of the opeiiitionB of Generals Roberts and Michel against Tdn 
’’qpf It IS difiicult to exaggerate the ohhgations under whiidi the author 1 
0 the writer of this article, himself an actor m the scene. 
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and pioceoded to a village called Kotrd m the ^’daipdr 

T- 

3 next day Roberts was joined by his much-iecinirod 

y, which had made a march of thirty miles. 

hen set out in piiismt of the lebels, doing S?Jodby*his 

y miles daily till, on the afternoon of the and 

he came up with their advanced guard at 

i.'iulijj' a town seven t}’ -nine miles to the noith-west of 

3h and a bundled and seventy-one to the 

-cast of Dffaa., situated on a lake not far from 

ia\ all bills. On driving m the rebel outposts, TiSad.** 

ts Irained fiom piisonors and villagers that 

mam baoe was ocoup^ing a position on the Bands river, 

miles distant 

it id Topi, who was, according to bis lights®, a religious 
had devoted that 13th of August to a visit to 
inue of Ndthdwdia,f leputcd one of the most 
L in India On his return at midnight he iiavin 
for the first time of the close vicinity of the SxercSoa. 

3h. Breading an attack, he detei mined to 
ip at once But his infantry refused to move 
said that they were worn out by the long 
es, and must rest, that they would march move 
» morning, and the guns should march with 
that the cavalry might act as they pleased. IJnclor 


ntid moroly records of this action “ We were there ” (Bhilwdrd) “ at- 

' ” ” ’ ’ ' ' 3am6dV“iy 

e excellent information ohtoined by General Boberts enabled him, in 
on one instance, to travorso the chord of a circle whilst the rebels bad 
and by the arc The method employed by Boberts to obtain this occurato 
tion IS thus succinctly described by the author of the article in Blarhixtoodi 
referred to ** The inotliod whiwi General Boberts adopted for obtammg 
tion was to have about twenty cavalry m advance, dose to the rebels 
ft connecting links of two or three men ovory fow miles, so as to keep up 
in of communication The advance party was composed, half of Buliich 
/ho had no sympathy with the rebels, bnt could not communicate very 
th the villagers, and half of horsemen belonging to the Bljoli of Jaipiir, 
ire supposed, os Bajpiits, to be on good terms and able easily to com- 
ie with the villagors, but not to bo ve^ warn parfasans of the British^ 
mixed party correct and iram^iate intclligenco was constantly supplied ” 
.thdwdrd is a t^n m the Udaipdr State, situate on the Banos nvei, 
two miles from TJdaipiir The smine there attracts couniless muliitudos 
ims 
V. 


Q 
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tliese circumstances, T&ntid liad no other altematiye bi] 
fight 

At daybreak, then, be ranged bi3 men as skilfully as 
nature of the ground would allow His position 
iiQtaiceBTip strong In front of him flowed the Bands, wl 
posWo^ covering his centre, then made a bend w 
protected his right, his left rested on some e 
hills. The ground he occupied was a low, steep ridge, w 
formed the bank of the nver Before him, on the opp 
bank, was an open plain, eight hundred yards wide, a( 
which his enemy must march 

At 7 o’clock on the morning of the 14th Holer te mar 
across it In vain did Td.ntid*B four guns, well 
teoted by a natural poiapet, sweep that plain. 

’ spite of the effect they produced— and it was 
siderable — ^the British and Native infantry leached the 
bank, forded the river, and scaled the heights on the one 
left and centie Tbo nght, where the guns were posted, h 
defeats Unsupported, abandoned the pieces u 

a volley from the 13 th Bombay Native Infai 
The cavalry, led by Colonel Naylor, then dashed across 
stream, and came upon the rebels scatteied over the p 
Naylor pursued them for two miles, his men dealing anc 
ceivmg death He then formed np Lis men, and, under oi 
from Sie general, kept up a steady and orderly pursuil 
fifteen miles, killing numbeis of stragglers, and capturing 1 
elephants and a quantity of baggage Two i 
further on, the lebels, having reached a vi 
snnounded by jungle, determined to make a si 
Naylor, finding that the number of men wboi 
could then muster amounted only to a hundred and fifty 
that the country was quite unfit for cavalry, upon this a 
doned the pursuit.* 

TAntid Topf, having shaken off his pursuers, pressed, 
without guns, eaatwaid, hoping to find the Cha 
fordable, and to place that liver between hii 
cbaaiini, and the English. Heberts, divining his inten 
followed in the same direction, and the fourth 


* Blactewood'a Magazine, August 1S60 T4ntid Topi writes thus o 
action " The next monung we moved towaids Patan, and, after proceeding 
one mile, the English aimy axnved and an action took place. W^e left on 
guns and fled.” 
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the action reached Pund, a town north of Cliitor, not fai 
the high load between Nimaoh and Nasiidbdd. Here ho 
Brigadier Paike, commandant of the Nlmaoh 
ade, who, some days before, had started fiom 
place UL anticipation of oiders to cut off Tdntid 
I the south Roberts now made over to him the 8th 
sais and the Baluchis, and begged him to continue the 
uit. 

like sot out at once, but, some of the horses of the 8th 
sars being knocked up, he deviated from the 
t course followed hy Tdntid to proceed to N£- 
h, wlieie he knew he could obtain about fifty 
1 hoises. Heie he was met by conflicting news 
.rding the fugitives On the one side he was 
red hy experts that it was absolutely impossible that Tdntid 
d cross the Ghamhal at that season of the year, and that 
vas bent on pushing soubhwai^s, on the other, Captain 
tvers, the politioal agent at Udaipiii, who was then at 
nch, had leceived infoimation fiom the spot that Tdntid 
detei mined to cioss the river. Unfoi innately, 

£6 behoved the experts Proceeding to Mordsd, deceived i>j 
en miles from Nlmaoh and thirty from the 
mbal, he halted there a few hours to obtain 
e exact infuimation. When it came it told him that the 
rmant of Oaptam Showers was right, and that Tdntid was 
mpting the Ohambal. Parke hurried after him, reached 
n\ er after a hard march, only to find it just fordable, but 
ig rapidly, to see “a few disabled ponies stand- 
on -the left bank, and the rebels disappearing 
ng some mango-tiees m the west horizon.” S^Jei**”^** 
tid had escaped. Parke returned to Nlmaoh to 

dntid, meanwhile, having crossed the Ghamhal, pui^od fur 
lia Patau, thirty miles distant Jhdlra Patan is 
aiidhome town in the Jhdldwai State, ninety ®Jra?oa 
as to the east of Nlmaoh and two hundred and jhdiraPtttan. 
een to the north of Sdgar, bmlt on the model of 
nir. The Rdnd of that state, Pilthi Smgh, great- 
adson of the famous Zdlim Singh, the founder Britisii, 
he principality, was loyal to his British over- 
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ewripd lord. Ho had bo idea of yielding without a sti aggie , 
troops. troops, when diawn up to repel the Maidthd 

ader, behaved precisely as Smdhid*B troops had behaved 
Gw&hdr on a similar occasion — they fiatemised with the 
1 ebels Tautid at onco took possession of the Edna’s 
ntMtatos guns, moie than thirty in number, his ammunition, 
bullocks and horses, and surrounded the palace. 
The next morning he visited the Edna, and de- 
ivi^con r . ^ contribution in money. The Ednd offered 

five lahhs , but, this sum not being deemed sufScient, 
c Sdhib, acting as representative of the Peshwd, sent foi him 
1 demanded twenty-five TJltimatoly the Ednd agieed to 
e fifteen Of these he actually paid five, but, having been 
ulted and ill-treated, he escaped that samo night and fied to 
,u, leaving some barrels of powder handy for his wife and 
ally to blow themselves up if thicatened with insult * 

Pdntid, freed by the rismg of the Chambal fiom all chance 
of immediate pursuit, halted five days at Jbdha 
?cdvfis Eatan. He states that be employed the money 
e idea of taken to issue three months’ pay to his troops, at 
arohing on monthly rate of thiity rupees to each trooper, 
and twelve rupees to each foot soldier. Whilst so 
Iting, he and his comrades, Edo Sdbib and the Nawdb of 
ndab, conceived a very bold idea This was no loss than to 
irch on Indui, and summon Holkoi’s troops to join the re- 
asentative of the liege lord ol the Muidthds Could lio 
ooeod in reaching the capital of Holkar before the small body 
troops which the news of his approach would piobably bung 
the same spot fiom Mdu, the fiaternisation would be ceitain, 
d the result would spiead to all Holkar’s subjects Impiessed 
with this idea, Tdntid maiohed with his aimy, now 
reinforced by the Jhaldwai levies and all the Eanfi’e 
guns,'!' nearly direct south to Edjgaih.J 

" This account is taken moiuly from Tdntid’s memoirs The writer m Blaeh 
od states that the war conlxibution amounted to si^ thonsand pounds 
Lilst forty thousand pounds moie was collected from Grovernment property 
Jhdlra Patau was a yerj rich town, this was vory likely the cose. 

\ Tdntid says eighteen, but as he had no guns when he atrived, and os threi 
re abandoned and twenty-seven captured a few days later at Bdjgorh, h< 
ist have taken alL 

I There are thirteen well-known towns of this name, and probably manj 
tre. The Bd]garb referred to m the text is in Malwd. 
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at, wliilst Tantid had been resting at Jhalia Patan, the 
3r commanding m Mdlv^d, Major-General Miohel, had, as if 
ing his thoughts, despatched from that place a force,* under 
mS. Lookhait, to cover Uu^n, due north of 
ir Lockhart, pioceeding fuither northwaids, 
hed Siisnir, a place about seventeen miles to the } ne on winch 
b of Eiijgaih Not believing himself strong Syandng 
igh to attack Tdntid, he intrenched himself, to 
it the arrival of a small reinforcement, under Colonel Hope, 
mg from Mdu He met this reinforcement at Ndlkdrah, 
it three miles to the south of Siisnir At the very time of 
junction Tdntia was marching on Rdjgarh, within a few 
's of him 

t this period, the end of August 1858, a change took place 
he jperaonnel of the British command Major- 
eial Roberts, who had up to that time com- 
ided in Eajpiitdnd, was tiansferred to the military UubertB 
political control of the Gdjidt division His 
‘e was taken by Major-General Miohel of the Royal army, 
mandmg m Mdlwd, a command which he was now to hold 
onjunction with that in Eaipitand Miohel was a zealous, 
ve, resolute, and capable officer, thoioughly impressed with 
necessity of pursumg the fugitive chieftain without 
ation. 

Iichel joined the united columns of Lockhart and Hope at 
klrah He had no information regardmg Tdntid 
)i, but a vague rumour prevailed that he was eommandat 
ang m a north-easterly dii action Marching li^iUkeruii, 

, in every sense of the woid, difficult Although 
month of September had arrived, heavy rain, the precursor 
he break-up of the monsoon, was falling, and the satuiated 
on soil of Mdlwd resembled a sea of black mnd. Still it was 
essaiy to move, and Micbel moved in tbe light direction 
th gieat difficulty he transported his little army to Chdpaird, 
ut midway to Eajgarh. The following day, the lain having 
sed, Michel pursued his march towards that place. 

3 heat was so gteat and the sun’s rays were so pining, 
Luble that some of the artillery horses diopped 


Three himdred and fifty 92ad Highlanders, fonr hundred and fifty 19th 
ibay Native Infantry, one squadron Bombay 3rd Light Cavalry, and two 
3 Le Haruhand's battery Bengal Artillery 
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jad in the traces Still Michel pnehed on, and, ahont 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon, halting on a rising giound, he had 
gratification of beholding Taiitid Topi’s army 
^ * encamped near the walled town of KiijgaiU 

To traverse thiee miles of black soil and then, at the approach 
F night, to attack with a tired ai-my a fresh body of men in 
le position they had chosen, was not for a momoiit to bo 
longht of. Michel, then, waited foi tlie morning, hut, when 
monnug dawned, T4ntia and his men had disap- 
peared Michel at onoo sent Ins cavalry on their 
track. This track was distiiiguiHliod, firet, by the 
talks of the gun wheels and the olepluiuta, then, more decidedly 
by three guns lying abandoned on the road A 
tficbeittttcka httle further on the lebel force was descried, drawn 
lim flSin, Tip in two lines, the second on highoi gi oimil than 
the first, and the guns on ground ahovo both. The 
ivalry then halted to await the approach of the intuntiy and 
ms 

The infantry and gans did not let Michol wait long As 
soon as they came up the action began with an 
“d artillery fire from both sides. Then the English 
legate bim infantry, deploying, wont at the rebels. The liittoi 
did not wait tibe conflict, but gave way and fled 
etting entangled in intersecting loads, they foil into inoxtric- 
lie confusion. The Biitish hoise artdlery, gallojiing forward 
alternate divisions of two guns, ko])t up a fix o on the leti eating 
asses, whilst the cavalry, thioatoning their loft flank, foiood 
lem to incline towards the north.* In the puisnit, twonty- 
ven guns were taken. 

TAntia, driven towards the north, wandeied about for some 
tune in the jungly oountiy on both sides of the 
Srsneni Betwd, and eventually made for Siionj — ^in an 
easterly direction. But, whilst thus seeking a place 
“ of security, new enemies were gathering round him. 

* Of this action, Tautia writes . “ On roachms Bdjgnrh tho English onnj 
me np and attacked us. We left our guns and nod.” It would ho incredible, 
ire it not true, that a force so large, nambermg at least eight thonsaiid, with 
irty gons, should allow itself to bo defeated by less than ono-sixth of its 
mber m men and guns, without drawing a drop of hlrad. Tci so it was It 
the more strange, as about half tlio rob^ had been trained and disciplined by 
iropeans , their guns were efioctive pieces of larger calibre tlmn the English 
ponndeis, their mn^Eets bore the Tower moik, and their swords were excellent, 
t not one man of the British force was killed or wounded 1 
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ngadier Patlke, wlio Lad left Nimacli on the 6tL of Sept- 
r, was entrusted the duty of oovenng Inddr and Bhopal, 
leaving Michel’s force to follow Tantid from the west, 
it Smith’s brigade should advance from the north, and the 
si column under Colonel Liddell from the north-east 
Lth this disposition opens a new phase of the pursuit The 
t of Tantid Topi near Kdjgarh almost coincided 
ne with the conclusion of the lainy season , for, reJerta to 
ugh lain continued for some days to fall, fui ther 
btions had become possible We are now 
ing upon the cold weather campaign In this new actors 
ir upon the scene The Central India field force once more 
es the attention of the public It seems fittmg, then, that 
e describing the events of that cold-weather campaign I 
Id tiace the operations of General Napier and of Brigadier 
h from the period when we left them up to the middle of 
?mber. Meanwhile we must suppose TdntiA Topi to bo 
ng the best of his way, by circuitous paths, from Edjgarli 
ronj 

, the beginning of July we left General Napier’s division 
rwdliAi and Jhansi, Biigadier Smith’s brigade ^ 
ipii, and Maine’s Irregulars at Giinah, all SowSiir™ 
Dg after the extraordinary fatigues and exposure 
le Central India campaign To the superficial 
ce, order had heen restored m Sindhi&’s dominions The 
irajah, grateful to the English, more fervent than at any 
LOUS period in his desire tor their success, was doing his 
>st to forward the views of the army administrators for the 
)ss of the tioops. Sir Eobert Hamilton, located at GwAlidr, 
engaged m re-establiahing political relations with the 
T states around. The situation was full of promise, and 
all the time, it was hollow and unsound, 
inng the whole of July the European troops had rest, 
comparatively trifling matters which reiiuiied 
ition in the distiicts were easily disposed of hy MiSasingh, 
employment on detached duty of the men of 
ie’s Horse, a regiment daily rising in estimation 
on the 2nd of August an incident occurred which led to 
serious complications, A chief of Sindhid’s temtory, 
sd Man Singh, Edjah of Narwdr, had quarrelled with his 
I lord To avenge the wrong which, he conceived, had 
inflicted upon lum by Smdhid, and which will presently 
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related, and enoonraged possibly by Tantid’s action in tbo 
ath, t-bia chieftain, summoning his followers, twelve thonsond 
strong, surprised on tho 2nd of August the strang 
e eeiMs V6.mU eighty-tlireo miles by tho Sfpii road 

south-west of GwiUidr, and eighteen to the north- 
ist of Sfpri, but recently supplied with six months* i>rovisions 
d ammunition Now, Smith’s biigade was at Sipri On 
9 4th he leurned of the act of lebollion perpotiatod by 
Man Singh On the 5tli he staitod from Sfpii with 
a force composed of two squadrons of the 8th 
recover Hussars, two oftho Ist Bombay Lancois, a wing of the 

" 05th, and thiee field guns , and, maiohing as lapidly 

the roads would permit, reached the vioimty of Pauri oaily 
the morning of the 7th. On appioaohmg tho place, Man 
gh sent a metsenger with a flag ot truce to tho biigadioi, to 
lire him that he had no quariel "with tho English, that his 
itention was with the Mahdidjah alone, and to supplicate 
nestly for an interview. Smith giantod the loqucst and saw 
the chief that day In an earnest niannor, totally 
devoid of pretension, Man Smgh told his story to tho 
Ssta h bngadier He and his family, he s,iid, had ever 
been loyal servants to the Mahdidjah Dining the 
time of his father, nothing had ooouiicd to mai the good 
Ling which had pieviously existed. But, ou Ins futhoi’s 
death, the Maharajah had insulted and robbed him 
‘utter* refusing to recognise his right to succeed to tho 
principality of Noi'wdi*^ and tlio estates adjacent. It 
3 to recover these, or, at all events, to avenge himsoll on the 
hdrdjah, that he had drawn tho swoid and seized Paiiii, 
loh formed a part of his ancestral possossions, but, ho added 
nestly, “ I have no connection with the rebels, and no quoirel 
with the English” The plea, though tiiio, and 
convincing tho listener of its tinth, was not of a 
I, nature which, in those tunes, could bo accepted by 
an English commander Smith was responsible for 
peace of the count ly near Sipil, that peace had been 
ated by Mdn Smgh, and Smith had but one plain duty, 

Narwdr la a very important place, witli an mtorestmg history. It lies forty- 
miles south of Gwitliir In 1814 Norwdr, with tho lands pertaining to il, 
assessed hy the GLwdlidr Government at 2,250,000 mpoos annually Little 
ler, then, that the despotic mler of the native State in which it lay should 
it 
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jeo that the -violators were punished and that 
30 was maintained He informed Man Singh of 
necessity. M&n Singh was obstinate, and ex- 
seed hiB determination to lesist. 

dnri was strong, well supphed with provisions and ammuni- 
L, and its garrison, originally only two thousand, 
been increased during the few days since the strength and 
ture to neaily double that number Amongst Sluir“ 
new-comers was a chief, Ajit Singh by name, 
le of Man Singh Smith’s force amounted only to eleven 
idred men of all arms, and his thiee pieces were deld-pieces 
was thus far too weak to undeitake a siege , and the place 
3 too strong to he earned hy a coujp-de-matn. TJuder these 
mmstances he deemed it prudent to maintain his 
ition near the place, while he sent to G-wdlidr an tooniu Jr 
nest request for reinforcements. On receiving 
3 lequisition Napiei felt the enormous importance 
settling the matter with as little delay as possible. Examples 
that sort m a country long under Mardthd rule are apt to be 
Ltagious, and there was every probability that, if Man Singh 
Le allowed for any length oi -hme to parade his defiance of 
> Biitish, chieftains more poweiful than he might follow his 
hnple. Napiei , then, determined to take the matter into his 
n. hands He started accordingly on the 11th 
.h five guns and four mortars, escorted by six ^ 

adred hoise and foot, reached Slpri on the 17th, 

1 joined Smith on the 19th of August He began 
srations the next day. For twenty-four hours he 
ired a vertical fiae into the fort from his mortals, and then 
^n to use his breaching batteries This demonstration quite 
isfied Man Singh. On the ni^t of the 23id he, Ajit Singh, 
i their followers evacuated rduri, and made their way 
ith wards through the jungles. Napier entered 
url, the following mommg, then eq nipped a light si"gii 
uinnundei BobenBon,25th Bombay Native Infantry the place 
an oificei whose gallantry and soldierlike oouduot 
ve often been mentioned m these pages — and sent him in 
rsuit of the rebels Napier himself having 
stroyed the fortifications ot P&urf and burst 
6 guns, retired to Sipri to make arrangements for 
e further pursuit of M&n Singh should Bohertson fail to 
piuie him. 
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'hat zecJotis officer left Fdarf on the 26th of August, on the 
ik of Mdn Singh He had with him a squadron of the 
Hnssais, a squadion of Meade’s Horse, two 9-pounderB, one 
Hinder, one 6J-inch howitzei, a hnndied men of the 86th, a 
idrecl and twenty of the 95th, two bundled 10th Bombay 
ive Infantry, and two hundred 25th Bombay Native Infantiy 
ihing on by forced maichea through the jungles, crossing 
I cult nveis, and conquering every obstacle, Bober tson on 
the 3rd of Septembei ascertained ^at the lebels 
ertson wei 0 at Bijapdr, near G-iinah, twenty-three miles 
distant His deteimination was instantly taken. 
Leaving the bulk of his tioops to guaid the camp 
j^r, and baggage, he mounted on elejphants and camels 
seventy-five men of the 86th, ninety of the 95th, and 
mdred each of the 10th and 25th Native Infantry, and with 
le and fii^ men of the 8th Hussars, and a hundred and hfty 
ideade’s Horse, he set out that night. At daybieak the 
Dwing morning he came in sight of the rebels occupying a 
ig ground on the opposite bank of the Parbatf nvei. They 
had no scouts, and, the light bemg stiU grey, 
Eobortson was able to cross the river unporoeived 
and to send his cavalry round to take up a position 
ear of the lebel camp These movements were executed 
i so much care and precision, that, when the cavalry were 
ng up the position indicated, the rebels were actually 
iping to bathe in the river, prepaiatory to their morning 
meal The surpiiso was complete Of organised 
resistance there was none; but the casualty list 
showed that the rebels, though takon unawares, 
nded themselves bravely. Lieutenant Fawcett, 95th, was 
‘d; Captam Poore and Lieutenant Hanbury, 18th Hussais, 
Lieutenants Stewart and Page, of Meade’s Hoiae, were 
nded. The remaining oasnalties in kiUed and wounded 
anted to eighteen 

was discovered after the action that it was notMdn Sink’s 
but Ajlt Singh’s band which had been routed The 
e rouSi Smgh, on learning that he was pursued, 

» had divided his partisans into thiee divisions, with 
instructions to tiaverse separate loads and to oom- 
at an appointed place. It was one of these divisions, six 
Ired strong, and composed, as was ascertained after the 
DU, of men from the MahArdjah’s bodyguard, from the 
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Gwdlidr oontingent, and from the 8rd, 40th, 47th, and < 
legiments native infantry which hid been enoonnteied. 1 
wore all dressed in red, and had peicnssion fiielocks A 
thieo-fuuiths of them weio hilled,^ but A-jit Singh escaped 
Eobeitson maiobcd fiom the scene of action to Gdnah, w 
ho airivod the middle of Septemhei With this 
raaioli may bo said to terminate tho campaign of the ° 
lainy season in tho distiicts to tho west and south- 
west of Gw.ihar bordering on Eajputdnd. It is now 
fit that wo should follow the various columns in the 
weather campaign against Tdntid Topi and his allies Of i 
that against Tdntid Topi demands precedence 
I left that ohioftam making his way about the jnngly con 
on both sides of the Botwd towaids Siioiy He 
dul 3 ’^ loachcd that place about the middle of Sept- mertn 
onibei, ho and his men utterly exhausted. A rest 
of eight days, made sweetei by the ahsonce of all 
fcai — foi tho heavy ram that was falling would, they 
well knew, make the roads impassable to thoir 
enemy — set them on then legs again, and even restoied to 
thou formoi audaoity On the oonclusion of that peiiod 
lains having ceased, Tdntid led his men, with the ioui gui 
had taken at Sironj, against Isdgaih, a town with a fori 
longing to Sindhid, in the hilly and diificnlt country soui 
Sipii Ileio he demanded supplies , but, the towns- ^ 
people refusing them, Tdntid stormed and plundered w 
the place, and took seven guns H<i and his 
associates halted there for a day to consider their ^ 
fuithei plans Their dolibeiations then culminated in a d 
iiiination to divide tboir forces, Tdntid piocoodingwith the 
of thorn and five guns to Chand6ri, tho Edo Sahib witl 
guns and fewer followers making his way to Tdl Baha 
Lahiipdi this plan was earned out 

What Chanel 01 i was, the reader will recollect who 
fidlowed tho histoiy of Sir Hugh Eose’s central 
Indian campaign | It was now held for Sindhid by ropnia! 
a loyal soldioi, a man who had no sympaUiy with 


* Tho number of killed is often exaggerated, but on this occasion be 
four and fire buodred dead bodies wore octuallj counted on both sides 
river 


t Pages 103-5. 
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rebels Ho repulsed, then, T&nti& Topi’s appeals, and when 
the MaiAthA chief attempted to storm the place he repulsed 
ills attacks TdntiA wasted three days in an attempt to gam 
1 place the possession of which would have been of incal- 
culable 1186 to him, and then, baffled though not 
and movoB dispiiited, made for Mangrduli, on the left bank of 
Smuif"* the BAtwa, about twenty miles south of Chanddri. 

lie was marching, though he knew it not, on defeat, 
or the English were to meet him there 1 
I must now return to his pursueis I have already stated 
the position of the several English columns, how 
postions Biigadier Paike was covermg Indnr and Bhopdl, 
imrsuwa. how Colonel Liddell with the Jhdnsi force was 
covermg the country to the north-east. I have now 
nly to add that Brigadier Smith, leleased by the capture of 
‘aurf, had taken up a position north of Sironj. In the innei 
ait of the oirde, tlie outer rim of which was occupied by these 
jl limns, General Michel was acting 

Enabled at last, towards the end of September, by tbe 
cessttion of the heavy rains, to act freely, Michel, 
Miciici ^ believing he should find TAntiA in the Betwa 
uSSaX valley, went in of him m a north-easterly 

direction As he marched, he heard of the various 
ipredations committed by the fugitives, and he felt sure he 
lould find him On the 9 th of October, marching towaids 
angiduli, information reached him that TAntid had occu- 
ed the high ground neai the place, and was waiting for 
m. 

Tantid had aanved theie that very moraing. He had not 
sought a battle, but as the ground was favourable be 
iShesto resolved to iisk one. His position was stiong, and 
* an the fi.ve guns he had placed in the front of his line 
“ commanded the ground along which lie English 
Qst advance When, then, Michel sent his men foiward, 
Intid’s guns opened a destractive fire. Grown bolder by 
spair, Tdntid at the same time sent his cavalry to menace 
both fianks of the few assailants Foi a moment 
the position of these seemed critical, the moie so as 
some of the outfiankmg horsemen penetrated between 
the main body and the rear-guard. But whilst 
ey still hesitated to come on, to risk a hand-to-hand encounter, 
e British troops advanced steadily, and, gaining the crest. 
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ved tho guns Then all was over. Tdntia and who, how- 
aou ahaudoned their guns and Red The want bpaten^ and 
iffioient oavuliy did not allow Michel to pursue ^ 

L * 

mtid ciossed the Betwa and fled first to Jakldun, and 
, next day, to Ldlitpdr, wheie he lejoincd Rdo Sahib, who, 
ill bo remembered, had six guns Tantid re- 
led heie, but Bao Sahib, with the bulk of the Titntidand 
ps and the guns, set off the following day, and 
ehed in a toiith-eastorly dii ection Michel mean- tuoa separate. 

Ic, 01 doling Smith to watch the left bank of the 
vd, followed Bdo Sdhib, and, making his way with gieat 
oulty through the dense Jakldun jungle, came suddenly 
u him at Smdwdha, about thirty miles easl; of the Betwd. 
med by the inopportune sound of a bugle in the British 
p, Bdo Sdhib had time to draw up his men ou a rising 
ind, with the guns m front. Then followed a scene almost 
dar to that at Mangidull. The English, threatened 
Doth flanks, advance and capture the guns, when toiSiy 
lebels flee. In their flight, however, they weie, 

^his occasion, less foi tunate than at Mangiduli. 

hel hud hiB cavaliy handy , the ground, too, was unfavour- 

3 for lapid flight In a pursuit which ooveied 

live miles, the rebels then suffeied severely. 

> Sdhib, however, escaped. The English lost Mcapes ’ 

» oflicers and twenty men in killed and wounded 
Ido Sdhib lejoined Tdntid at Ldlitpdr, and again the two 
d oonnsol as to the future. The country north of 
Naibadd seemed about to close on them. The Tberoi)ei 
lie was giadually lessening, and in a few days 
y would be in the folds ot the destioyei They tocro^tue 
/ this oleaily, saw that their only chance was to 
ak thiough the circle and march to the south, 

Ltiiig the enemy, if possible, on a false scent This was the 
Boult part of tho programme, but they laid thoir plans to 
ompt it 

£t IS impoBsiblo to withhold admiration from the pertinaoity 
th which this sohome was carried out. Leaving Ldhtpui, 


' Of this action Tantid writes **0a onr march to MangrduR wo met the 
glish army, Shots were Bred for a slioit time, when w e left all our guns and 
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itiA and the Edo, whose design was to escape southwiirds, 
maiched to Kajuria, with the intention of reoross- 
ntiA hig the Betwd near that place and tuining Ihonoo 
rda tbe southward. But, the foid being guaidod by Colonel 
^ Liddell, Tantid turned noitli-castwaid, and nnulo 
9 more for Tdl Bahat. Theie ho halted to rest bin men The 
Dwing day, moving diiect southwaids, ho ponotratod into 
Jahlann jungles, still to the cast of tho Botwii He halted 
day at JakUiin, and the next at Itawah (m the Sagai dia- 
t) Theie ho lieaid that tho English army was on his tiack, 
0 at once broke up and pushed on to v> aids Kniai.'*^ 

^hilst he IS making that march I must lotiiiu to Gonoial 
Michel From the field of Smdwdli.i that gonoial 
iieaniB had maiohod to Ldlitpfir, keeping always to tho 
hing westward of Tdntia with the viow of haiilldng tho 
uows lutention he believed he might ontci tain of bieaking 
tl irough to the south. On reauhin g Ldlitpui , ho wovoi » 
a messenger from Bngadior Smith loachod him with 
nformation that Tdntia had been mot maiohiiig soutliwiiids, 
had probably gamed tho west side of the gonoial. No iimo 
to he lost Michel, sending off m express to wain Paiko, 
piessing southwaids by forced inaichos, caiuo upon Ttinlia 
by a cross road just as that chief w.is approaching 
lUtm the village of Eniai Instantly the battlo joined. 
^ The Biitish oavoliy separated fioiu one another 
the two wings of the rebels* forces. But, whilst 
the Biitish woie engaged in aunilulating the left 
8 '«^JUg, tho light, with which were Tdntia and Edo 

t* Sdhib, favoured by tbe jungle, managed to escape 

capes westward. Not that the lott wing fought to save 
their oomiades, they had fiod in tho direotioii fioiii 
1 they had advanced, and the whole of Michol’s foico had 
3ed upon them, leaving the other wing to escape. Tuntid 
fcdo Sdhib, in fact, pui chased theii retreat with the saorilioo 
3-half of their followcis j 

18 happened on the 25th of Octobei. Tdntid pushed on to 
irh, molested on his way, four miles fiom Bagiocl,f by 

iwab lies thirty-eiglit, Kurai thirty-two, miles to tho north-west of Sdgar 
mtid writes of this action Tho English forco cimo np in tho inoming 
r army hocoine separated, I accompanied the Edo Suliib," &c. NTot a word 
he sacrifice of tho wmg 

igrod lies thirty-nme miles to the north-west of Sugar 
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Colonel Charles Beoher, one of the most gallant 
officers of tho Indian army, who, at the head of 
a newly-raised regiment,* did not hesitate to attack 
his whole force Becher inflicted considerable loss 
(iipwaida of forty men killed), but TiintiA pressed on, 
piooeeduLg vid Edjgarh, crossed the Narbadd into the 
Ndgpiir teiritory at a point about forty miles above SfSS 
Hoshangdbdd* 

Thus 111 the dying agony of the mutiny was accomplish 
movement which, earned out twelve months earlier, 


■would have pioduced an effect fatal foi the tune to 
British supremacy; a movement which would have 
loused the who^e of the western Piesidenoy, have 
kindled revolt in the dominions of the Nizdm, and 
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have, in its woiking, penetrated to sontbern India. 

It was tbe movement to prevent wbioh Lord Elphin- 
htone had adopted tbe policy of aggiessive defence till then so 
cessful, which Durand had exerted all his energies, had 
entreaties of the most urgent ohaiaoter with the Govommo] 


India, had stretched to tbe utmost the powers entrusted to 
to hindei And now it was accomplished ! The nephew oJ 
man recognised hy the Maidthds as the lawful heir of the 
lei^ing PeshwA was on MardthA soil with an array I 
I have said that, had that event ooouiTed but fifteen mo 


pievionsly, Biitish authority in westorn India would, 
for the time, have succumbed. As it was — the 
event happening in October 1858, when the sparks ^en lu 
of tho mutiny in eveiy other part of India, Oudh 
excepted, had been extinguished, and when, even in 
Oiidb, they were being suiely tiampled out — tbe event cai 
alarm of no ordinary charootor to the Govomments of Bom 
and Madras Although Loid Elpbinstone bad shown, to c 
maikable degree, a tnie appreciation of tbe ohaiaoter of 
rebellion and of tho manner m which it should be 
met, even he could not view without grave concern 


the arrival of TAntiA Topf and BAo Sdhib m the country of 
BhonslAs, that countiy the annexation of which but a few 3 
previously had moved the Maiathd heart to its core. He C' 
not but lemember that a large proportion of the populatio 
the Bombay Presidency was MarAthA, and he could not fores 


* Now one of the regiments Central Indian Horse. 
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, indeed, could foiesee? — the effect which might bo jiiodnced 
,he easily kindled minds of a susceptible people by the 
ence of the representative of the man whom many amongst 
a logarded as tlieir rightlul ruler 

or could Loid Ilanifl, who, throughout tho trying times of 
1857-58, hod sliown himself piompt to moot ovory 
difficulty, li ston with an indilToiont ear to the tidin gs 
tho Mairti-hi leader had crossed tho Naibada Tuio it was 
the Madias Piosidtiioy was sG])aiatod fiom tho coiiuLiy now 
en by Tdiitid as his c.inipaigiiing-grouiid by tho vast toiii- 
)s of tho Nizdni Tine it avos that tho Nizdin, guided by his 
and fai-sceiiig imiiistei Sdlai Jang, hud displayed to tho ISrit- 
b loyalty not to ho exceeded. But tho timos woio poonlmi. 
populutiou of tho Ni/diu’s tonutoiics was to a voi y ooiisidoi- 
extent Hindu. lustaneos had oconircd bofoio, tis in tho ca**e 
indhid, of a people levoltmg against ihoir sovoicign whon 
soveioign acted in tho tooth of the national fooling. It was 
jssible nut to fear lost Lho army of Tdiitid should louso to 
) the entile Maidihd population, and that tho spoctaole of a 
le in aims against the foioignor might aot with iriosistiblo 
) on lho people of tho Dukhan 

ntunately, these fe.iis avoio not roalisod. Six years’ ox- 
porieuco of Biitish lulo had pioduood a icmaikablo 
opio effect upon the foelmgs of the Contriil Piovinoos. 
Whatevei might bo the fooluigs of the laiidowiiurs, 
ouiiitiois, and of those Bidhmaiis who, by 
I moans of tliuii inlluonco in a court wlioio Bidh- 

ima° manioal influeuco was suproino, woio able to live a 
jwora, hfo of luxury, of infciigno, and of pleasure wilhoiit 
having rccouise to ludustiy and toil, this at least is 
in, tliat tho peasantiy h id no dosiro to iccur to thoii old 
31 B 111 this lespeot tho Central Provinces prosoiitod a ro- 
ablo coutiast to Oudh and Bnndolkhand. With all its 
3, the people of this part of India pi oforrod the substantial 
'0 of the rule of tlioii alien lords It is, indeed, a romailc- 
faet that whilst, in tho dominions of fejindhid and in the 
ipaliticB govomed by Eajput piinces, Tautid and his 
vers onjoyod tho sympathy of tho villagers, and always 
ned from them, without piossure and without payment, 
lOB in abundance, in lho Mardthd country boyond tho 
add the peasantry regarded thorn as pests in wlioso face 
loor was to be closed and the gates were to be baiTod, 
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LO, indeed, could foresee ? — the effect which might ho produced 
the easily bn^ed minds of a susceptible people by the 
asenoe of the representative of the man whom many amongst 
am legarded as their iightful ruler 

tTor could Lord Hama, who, throughout tho trying times of 
1857-58, had ahown hitnaelf piompt to moot every 
difficulty, listen w ith an indifferent oar to tho tidings 
bt the Maiatha leadei had ciosscd the Narbada Tiiio itwis 
bt the Madras Piesitkiicy was separated fiomtho eonntiy now 
)sen by Tantia as Ins oainpaigning giouiid by tlio vast toin- 
les of the Nizam Ti ue 1 1 was that tho Nizam, guided liy his 
e and far seeing ministoi Salai Jang, had displayed to tlio Biit- 
a loyalty not to be exceeded Hut the times woie peouliui 
e population of the Ni/J.m*s teriitoiios was to a veiy considor- 
e extent Hindu Instances had occurred before, as in the ca'^e 
Siudhid, of a people levolting against their sovereign when 
t sovereign acted in the teeth of the national feeling It was 
losBible not to fear lest tho aimy of Tantid should lOuse to 
IS the entile Mordtha population, and that tho spectacle of a 
pie m arms against the foreigner might act with iriesisiiblo 
le on the people of the Dakban 

''ortunately, those feais vere not realised Six years’ ex- 
peiience of British lule had piodncod a reinaikablo 
wopte effect upon the feelings of the Central Piovmcoa 
ai Whatevei might be tho feelings of tho landowners, 
™ of the couxtieiB, and of those Hidhuians who, by 
Hi means of tbeii inffuenoo in a court whoio Biah- 

fSit inanical influence was supreme, were able to live a 
kweta. life of luxury, of intrigue, and of ploisuio without 
liaving recourse to industry and toil, this at least is 
iin, tliat the peasantry had no desue to locnr to then old 
bers In this lespect the Central Provinces piosentud a le- 
kahle oontiast to Oudh and Buudelkhand With all its 
bs, the people of this pait of India piefeirod the substantial 
ce of the lule of then alien lords It is, indeed, a roinaik- 
fact that whilst, in tho dominions of bindhid and in tho 
cipalities governed by Eajput princes, Tdntia and his 
wors enjoyed tho sympathy of the aiUagors, and alwaja 
ined from their, without piessure and without payment, 
^lles in abundance, in the Marathd country beyond tho 
ladd the peasantry logoided them as pests in whoso face 
door was to be oloseif and the gates were to bo baned« 
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wlio woie to receive no supplies without payment, and, 
could be managed without injuiy to themselves, no sap 
at all 

To return to the story Tantid, ciossing the Naibadd 
miles above Hoshangdbdd, pioceeded vid Eathpur to Mu 
111 the diiection of Ndgpdr, but, learning that a Biitish 
fiom that place had anticipated him, he turned shaip west 
hoping to pcnetiato to the country southward by an ungu 
pass in the hills lie found tins impossible, for 
Biigadici Hill of the Haidaidbdd contingent was 
watching at Melghdt and Asligarh, fuither west- tot£ 
ward. Sir Hugh Eoso had made piepaiations to 
pi event Tdntid fiom cios&mg into Kbdndcsh, and, again 
fuither westwaid still, General Robeits was bung- 
ing up troops to bai Gujiat against him Nothing could 
been moie tantalising, foi south of ihe Tapti ii\or, lio 
hanks of which ho was sepaiated only by the niiiow Sa 
lange, lay the country to which Ndnd Sahib laid olmni i 
iightful mhoritauoe \ Acioss this, under the ciioumst 
Tdntid dued not ventme Shut out, then, fiom furthe 
giesB west or south, Tdntid made a turn north- westward 
ilolkoi’s possessions, south of the Narbadd, hoping to r 
the Naibadd unpeiceived and to penetrate thence ini 
temtory of the Gdikwdr. On the IQth November he le 
Kargdn, a decayed town in Nimdr Heie was stationed 
tuohment of Hollcar s troop)B, consisting of two troops of ca 
a company of infantry, and two guns These Tdntid for 
join him, and then pushed on westward On the 
23 rd he crossed neai Thdn, the gi eat high road from net 
Bombay to Agra, just as it was being travel sed by 
carts laden with mercantile stoies for the use of tlio 
English Plundering those, taking with him the 
natives who had been escorting the caits, and de- ami 
stroymg the telegiaph wures, ho puisued his couise, 
feeling coiiMent of sucocss if only he could reach 
the Narbadd hefoio the English, whom he believed he ha 
manoeuvred, bhould molest him 


* Miiltfii 18 a town m the BettO. district, twenty-eight miles east of 
ita (^lef attraction is a large tank which is reverenced hy the native 
source of the nver Taptf 
t Bladhwood*i M'tgazinea August 18G0 
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But Fortune did not favoui liim Mioliel, ui k\ d, 
Michfii defoatmg Tantid at Kuraf, li id pusln d ou in jni 
tliough noton the same track, and, witU liis 1 1 
had leaohed Hofihangdhdd on the 7th of Ivovcmhci Hie 
joined Police, whom he had proMimaly oidoind to nieot 
Leaving Pailce at Hoehaiigahdd, Michol cio&nc 
inS»maaon Narhadd and found himself m ilio i\ild t( 
about Botul, with no aoouiato ni i] s, no jufoiii 
of hia own logarding tho movomciits of the lohtlH, wi 
jirospect of ohtaming any from ilio h>c il anthonticfi 
thus to the lOHouicos of ins own intollig(.iico, Ulicliel 
to tlio conoliiaion lliii tho loads to tho sc nil 
TlfaS?ain ^^ 0 ^lld coitamly ho haiiod lo luulm 

tenUona that, although thcio was but liltlo piosjotfc c. 

attempting to looross tho haibada, jet tluit it i 
not he wise on his pait to move i(jo fai from tli it iivoi 
pressed with this idea, ho oidoicd IViko to clo^ 
Stepato‘*baffle N^^**-^**- IIoBliangdbad, to imuoh in a diM 
then south west by west, and take up it poHiln 
Charwah, eighty miles scmtli oast lirm Ind 
town foimirg tho angle neaiost tho Ntiibida oi afiJinj 
which Molghat and Asiigaili, both occupied i)y Biitish ti 
formed tho other angles In tJiat diioction, though 
slowly, ho moved liiniHolf 

Whilst General Mioliel was lualving tlitso l>ioji luiii ms j 
of tho Narliada, tho Biitish autlioritios ai JVIi 
a^iltUo”uiwat 10001 Vlllg dlBnUIotuig lUl 

mvL legaiduig tho continued mid poisiatoiit niovoi 
of Tuniid wcstwaid Dicading lest that chief si 
gel possession of tho giand trunk load, lutoiw pt sn])i»lioa 
destroy tho telegraph wiios, Sir Rohoxt Hamilton and Bug 
Edwards who commanded at Man, dotmed it adviKiblo,*l 
At partioa piUagod the oaits in the niannor ah 

t irnb-htho lolatod, to post two small xnfantiy dotaolinici 

Akbarpiir A day m 
later, when intclligcnco was rocoivod that 
westoily inoYOinont was hoing piolongod, Maioi bufliui 
who oommaudod oiio of tlioso detachments, eoiisistin »■ 
hundred men of tho 92ud Higlihndois and a Imndinro] 
4tli Bombay Rifles, iccoivod inatiuotions to uohb tlio iiv 
Akhaip^i and keep clcai tho grand trunk road fonnui 
obeyed lus ordera, and passing tliiougli Thau— -iho m1 
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Iready spoken of— seventeen miles from Akbarpiii, satueriami 
trocceded to Jilw&nali, thirteen miles further on, crosBestiie 
icarer to Bombay. There he was when, on the 
fteinoon of the 23rd of November, T&ntid and 
LIS troops passed through Thdn, plundered the aSnut ^ 
aits and cut the telegraph wires, as aheady de- 
oribed 

Taiitia having taken the precaution to oaiiy off with him al 
he men accompanying the carts, Sutherland remained for some 
lOurs Ignorant of this ocouirenoe He had been reinforced oi 
he morning of the 23id by fifty Europeans, sent on oameh 
loni Man The evening of that day, the report regaidmg th( 
ilundering reached him The next morning, taking with hm 
I hundred and twenty Euiopeans and eighty natives, 
iiling alternately on camels, Sutherland proceeded 

0 Thdn, and inspected as far as possible the damage vicinity of 
lone.* Learning there that the lebels had taken a 
westerly direction, ho followed hastily and came in 

light of them as they wore passing through the town of Rdjpui 

1 early midway between Thdn and the Narhad d Pushing on, hi 
ueu in advance still riding camels, disregardmg the 
-nemy*s stragglers and the quantities ot abandoned 
baggage and baggage-animals, Sutherland, in half him latire 
in hour, had approached near enough to foice a 

battle. He ordeied, then, his men to dismount , but the dela; 
thus caused gave Tdntia an opportunity, of which he availe< 
himself, to retiie Before Sutherland could spt out m pursuit 
ho had the satisfaction of being joined by his reai-guaid — ^th 
men who had not been mounted, and who, in their desiie fo 
combat, had maiched at a great pace Keeping the whol 
of his foice dismounted, Sutherland resumed the 
pursuit, and aftei marching two miles oame up with uronmos the 
the lebels, formed in order of battle on a rocky 
lid go, thickly wooded, with then two guns, the 


* “ The rood for eight miles was streiived with articles, taken lay the rebe 
tlie previous day from some merchants’ carts on the mam rood , seveml car 
had been brought on and abandoned when tlie bullocks got tired The soldie 
filled their water-bottles with port or sheny, of which there was enough to ha 
itockcd a large cellar, but not a man got lutoxicatod A cart-load of books h 
been opened by the lehels daring a holt— the contents were tom up and shew 
in a circle, wi& a Walker’s Pronouncmg Dictionoiy left intact in the middle ” 
ISlac\mods August 18G0 
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Comes upon gxing of Hollcar found at Kaignn, pointing down 
load Pdntid had with him fiom thioo to 
thousand men Sutheiland had jnst two hund 
\ftei a little Bkiimishing, the smaller number ohaiged 
laigei Dashing np the road nndor a shower of giiipo, f 
captured the guns, Lieutenant IIumfiiOB adjutant of the 9 
receiving a swoid out fiom their commandant^ 
atiacksand -was killed at his post Tlio rebel infantry t 
SrSoKt”* The casualties on both sides were tiiflu 

Sutherland, whose men wcio too tiled to jnir 
encamped on the ground ho had gained 

Ihe presence of the two guns with lantiii*a force hid nc 
sitaled that slow march ovoi lougb gioundwl 
HTwiofhia had allowed Sntheiland to ovoitaUo him Now 
roumoB the gnus weie 1 st liia men woio able to display 
* * capacity for lapid mirohing in which llio native 
India are iinsuTpassod, I might almost say nnoquallod, by 
triops in the woild So quickly did they covci tho gio 
that when at sunset tho following day Sutherland loiichod 
hanks of the NarbacU, he beheld the lobol foico ooinloit 
oneampod on tho opposite bank Botwoon Inm 
camp flowed tlio wateis of the Nirbubi 
rtween lim that point fivo huudietl j aids broad, its banks 1 
p rue B*** and dithcnlt To cross it in tlio face of m oni 
twenty limos his stiongth would havo been 
imiiossihility even f i tlio hoops ho cominandod 

lhat Taiitiii had boon able to cioss tho N a had a can oiil 
accounted lor by the fact that ho had niaicliol 
thTitntut piovious afternoon, and the whole ot the night, 

1 ud iwen «i)iQ had tlius at leist twelve hoius* stait of Iiis pursn 
Vari^L * It was well for him that ho had that start "W 
ho reached the loft bank of tho Narbada Tanti^i 
beheld on tho bank oiiposito a party of a hundred sawAis m 
rtii oflicei f Under oihor ciioumstanceB tho sight ot thoso 3 
might hai e made liim hesitate But lie know that Sutliorl 


♦ Regarding tins action Tantiii, wiitos (nftoi referring to tho capture o 
carte) We then kft tho high load and proceeded westward llte nexi 
we were anrpiwod by tlio English foico, and, leaving onr two guns, wc Jlcc 
reached the Nnrbadd ” 

t So states Idntid himself and I have usnully found his stale iiLnts c 
horated by other wntciB But I hnie boon unable to ascert iii who w^ro 1 
truopeis a who was the officer Probably ho w as a nali\ c offio r 
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as behind him Ho, theroforo, plunged boldly in. The sawai 
len took to flight 

At midnight Tdntin, having plundeied a village callei 
hikld, broke up Ins camp on the NarbadA, and 
arched m the aireotion of Baroclah It was hia Tuntiupibhc 
ist chance, but it was a great one could he but SSlTrSdlii 
lino bofoie the English Baiodah was the seat of 
Maidtlm dynasty, and it was known that a laige paity at th 
Dint sympathised deeply with Kand Sahib There were in th 
ity only one company of Europeans and two native legiment 
esidea the troops of the Gdikwar, who were almost sure to loi 
he rebels Pull of the hope raised by the prospects 
lefoio him, Td.ntid puihed on lapidly, marching 
rom the hanks of the Naibadd thiity-four miles straight c 
md He halted at Bajpdia, took three thousand nine hundn 
iipeos and three hoises fiom the chief of that 
ilaoe, and marched the next day for Ohhotd '^daipdr,'* ** arrives irit 
jnly fifty miles from Barodaii and connected with 
t by a load Oould he arrive at and quit that 
place unmolested, his future, he thought, would he assured. 

But his purauers were too many. I left General Micbel ai 
Biigadier Tarko, in the second week of November, 
at Olninvali, south of the Narhadd, confident that diswrerg 
TAntid’s progress to the south was barred, and that JSSSSia, 
he would endeavour to seek some means of recrossing 
into Malwd Some days elapsed before an accurate account 
hia movements roaohea Michel. That able officer display 
then not a moment’s hesitation as to the course to be followt 
Bccrossing the Naibadd at the Barw&ni ford, he march 
himself on Mdu, while ho despatched Paike with a ^ 
flying column of cavalry, mounted infantry, and two despatche 
guns, to pursue Tdntia with the utmost speed that 
was possible 

Parke carried out these instraotions to the letter Maichii 
m nine days, two hundred and forty-one miles, 
for the last twenty of which he was foiced to thread 
his way through a dense junglo, he came up with 
TdntiA on tlie morning of the 1st of December, at 


* Ohliotu ^daipttr is a state m the BewA ICaatbA district, the chief of tp 

pays an annual tribute to the Gdikwfir It possesses on area of about ( 
hundred and soTenfy-threo square miles 
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hhoU iSrdaipiir, just an hour or two aftoi lio had i cache 1 
lat place ConBidoring the cliinato, the natiiio the c anirj , 
id ^0 other diflSonltiOB of tlie route, tins niaicli iiniHt ho cm 
dered as rivalling any of which histoiy makes locoi 1 
The force coimnanded hy Pazko coiihistoil ol two ) puiiiuhi 
iins Bomhay Artillery, fifty men 8th irnhsus filty of tli 
2 nd Bombay Cavalry, a paity of the M iiallia lioiho 
undei Keii — whion, aftoi having dihiimcd tlm 
sonthom Moiathd. countiy hid boon sent horn tlio 
est to join Miohol — Mooio’s Aden IIuibo, i hniidiod of tlu 
’nd Highhmders mounted on caiuols, and a Imtidrod ml 
irentj five Gujidti IiTognl ir IIoiso Poi the 1 mb twenty in lies 
fore reaching Chhotti l^dai|ur, this ioicu had, iiu I hue 
%ted, threaded its way thiough a donso iiinghj, skilfully 
piloted hy Mooio with liis Aden II use On oincr^ing 
jscoxwyof from the junglo Mooio perccivod tlio rolcls IIo 
reS* matontly surjirieed thoir outljiiig pickol* iho 
ground beyond the junglo was co\ ciod with 1 irgo 
ees, bm&hwood, and tents still standing,* and w is so hu ken 
as to he very difficult for cav ifiy and ai tilloiy As 
te troops debouched on to it ho deployed his 

attioam^ forco, placing Bomo of tlio 8tb IIuKBaiH ol Iho 
Mardtlid Hoiso and Hio Aden lioiso oii his uglit 
e rest of the Marathd ITorbO, under Kcii, on hia kit, ila 
nd Higlilandeis flanking the two guns m his cciilru, thu 
znaindor of the civaliy in Iho roar His wholu fiont sc ik ly 
vered two hundred 3 irds The rebels mcanwhilo, roused I > 
tion, had formed up about six hundred ynids distant Iluy 
imbered throe thousand fivo handled men and outll inkoil tho 
iCnUiC B British foixso on both sides I unim fii si cudcavoii) 1 il 

smive to turn tho Biitish loft, but Koii, clninging Ins 

ic^ front, charged with great inipotu sity, and, driving 
the rebels from the field, puisuod thciu for i cun 
lerable distance hying sixty of them low A sinulur attempt 
the British light was mot witli equal succoss by the cavalry 
xtioned there, Bnnnoimun, of the Southern Marutlia Hoisi, 
eatly distinguishing himself and killing fuui men with his 
7D hands In tlie puisint a standard of tho 5th 1 eiigil 
regulars, borne by the rebels, was captured Wlalst tho 
ngs weie thus engaged, the two British guns had kept up 


* Tfintid admits that he was surpmed on this occnsiom 
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Lvy file on the centre. But ifc was not long 
d With the lepulee of the flanking attacks feafelfmJi 
otion terminated. A puiamt alone the whole 
hen followed. ^ 

18 engagement was fatal to Tantia’s hopes regarding 
lab Leaving his loute to the westward, he 
Qorthwaidfl into the jungles of Bdnswdid, the nioatothe 
emmost pnnoipality of Bajputand These junS'es'^** 
es, extremely dense in then character, aie 
iited principally by Bhfla, a wild and unoivilieed race, 
given to plunder Hemmed in on the south by the 
add, now for ever abandoned, on the west by Gujrdt, 
completely guaided by Geneial Eobeits, and on the 
L and east by difdcult ranges which separate it from 
pur and Sirobl, and the passes across which are few and 
ult, Tdntid might have been excused if he had despaired 
lapo But he did not despair. Edo Sdhib was Deaperate 
118 only oompanion, the Kawdb of Bandah having poaubn of 
0^ ember tikon advantage of the Eoyal Pro- 
ition to sui lender * But these two men were, 

Lis houi of Bupieme dangei, as cool, as bold, as fertile 
SBonrce, as at any previous period of their 

id yet the Biitish commanders had done their 
ist to hem m Tantid They really believed that at last they 

him The troops of Eobei-ts’s division were TbeconJoa 
oned along the roads and paths and passes about them 
ng from Bdnswdrd to the west. On that side 
)e wiB impossible A force detached from 
loh under Mujor Eocke guarded the passes to the north and 
ti-west Another column sent fiom Man, undei Colonel 
on, commanded at the moment by Colonel Somerset, 
hcd the passes leading eastward and south-eastward, whiUt 
jiii was out off from the south by his recent pursuers, 
dy strengthened by flying detachments, from Buihanpur 
from ^audesh To add to his difficulties the Bhil 
bitants ot the jungles of Banswdid, far from aiding him, 
wed hia track as the vulture follows the wounded hare, 
ous for the moment when she shall lie down and snccumb. 
it, undaunted, Tantid pressed deeper into the jungles On 


* To be hereafter referred to. 
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, . reaclung D^ogarli Bd,n& * lie found tliat but a small 

m^ov? portion of Ins foice was With hi in. Ho halted, there 

'nt^athe .j.^^ ^llow li s men to leunito. This result 

^ having been obtained, he, on the 10th of Hoceniboi, 
fcered Bauswdad Here he halted a day, his men pliiiidoiing 
teen or seventeen camel-loads of cloth irom Ahmaddbad He 
ibably would have halted heie longer but that inforiiia- 
n reached him that Colonel Somerset’s biigade was closing 
up from Eatlam.f Distuibed by this information, 
he matched in a neaily noith-wostorly dii colion to 
J^alumba, an isolated loit belonging to tlio Edna of 
Udaipdi, enciicled by hills, in iho heart of tho 
i\ali range It was a stiong position, commanding llio 
iroaches to tldaipdi Heie Tdnlid obtained somo supplies, 
vhioh he was greatly ni need, and set off the following day 
he hope of auiprisin g U daipdi But tho B ril ibli had rocoivoi 1 
information of his movements, and Major Koclco’s 
'keS^*" column had taken np a position at Bhdnsioi , wlieiico 
insror, it would bo easy foi him to oovei Udaipdi oi to full 
on Tdntid as he emerged fiom ihonoithoni passes 
covenng this obstacle befoie he had oomniittod him'* elf too 
Tdntid turned shaiply to the noith-east and took up a 
.esiKick position at the village of Bhilwdid4 in tho donscHt 
I the part of the jungle lieie, it is said, Tdntid and his 
Srates^ iolloweis debated the advisability of sutrendoiing. 
iiOniB But the intelligence which leadied them tluiing 
their dehbeiationsthat Man Smgh was at hand, and 
that Prince Piruzshdh was advancing to then assisi- 
ance, induced them to pei severe in Ihoir lobistanco, 
ive one more chance to Portuue 

'antid halted two days at Bhilwdid and tlion inutlo for 
I^artdbgaih, tho capital of tlio ritljah of the atato of 
eSte' name. His piobable line of routo had boon 
well divined by the Eoglish general But ho, too, 
henews ^“.d leceived information of Fiiuzshah’s luovomouts, 
1**0? necessaiy to arrango to moot linn also, 

fflhiih For this purpose, Someiset had been doap.itoliod with 

Deogarh Band is the capital of a state of tho same name as Rovd Kuutlid, 
j provmee of Gujrfit ’ 


3 road between Nimach aiul Nusir- 
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lit ooliimn to Agra, Hooke had keen moved to take tia 
at iMiakgMli, whilst Parke, plunging mto the jungles 
the wcstwaul, was rapidly foUowing on the track of the 

IViihl 


ilnis Lapiioiioil tliat when, at 4 o’clock m the aftoinoon of 
25 Ih of Doconihoi, Tdnti4 and his followeis 
j^oil fioni tho jungles close to Partdhgarh, he 
I luinHolf fiico to lace with Ma]oi Eocke That 
1, luiL liiivmg a sulhoient nnmbei of men at his 
)w,i\ to olobo the tliioe passes, had taken np a position about 
imh'S fioiii tho jungles, whence he could march to any 
1. at wliidi tho lebols might thi eaten to debouch, provided 
lUl any nifounation of their movements On this occasion 
I, id no Buoli information His force, too, was, as I have 
wnull, consisting only of two bundled infantry, two guns, 
a liaiidrul of native cavalry He hod no chance, 
jvor, ol asHUiinng the offensive Tdntid maiohed 
ghl at him, and kept him engaged for two 
H, a HuJTiciciit tiino to enable lus elephants and baggage to 
tho ]iahH Seeing this lesult gained, Tdntad, ^ndmarciirs 
hud tlinu, in spite of his many foes, escaped towi^s mw- 

I tho ti up, maiohed in the direction of Mandesar, aSJfir 
haltnd fur the night withm six miles of that 

0. Thonco he marched very rapidly — ^in three days — to 
piii, a hundiod miles eastHSonth-east of Nimaoh, thus 
wiiijg to tlio iJart of the country almost dueotly south of 
Uuii, 

ut tho Eiiglibh weie at his heels Benson, who had resumed 
111 and of the Mdu column, had received excellent inform- 

II logaidiug Tantid’s movements from Captain Hutchinson, 
ol tlio iihsistants to Sir Eobert Hamilton He pushed on 
1 Taut 111, then, maiohmg thirty-five miles a day, 

him up at Zirapiir the veiy day he had 
vod llioro Tantia, completely surpiised, fled atznipfir 
bout righting, leaving six ot his elephants 
mil him, and pushed northwaids to Bdrod 
I’o aiiollior HUipriso followed him. Somorsot had reached 
iipdr llio morning after Tantid had left it. He had two 
so uitilloiy guns with him. Taking fresh horses from the 
miuiilion wugoiis, ho attached them to Bensons two guns 
til these four guns, and the ammunition contained m the 
bor, Somorsot staitod at once, and, marching seventy miles 
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^ forty-eiglit hours, came upon Tdutid at Bdrod. 
ra S After an action fought in the usual Tdntid Top! 
"bMien rebels fled to Ndhargarh in the Kotd 

temtoiy Here Tdntid was fired at by the Kiladdr * 
ving out of range, he halted for the night Edo Sdhib 
n sent a messenger to summon Man Sing, the chief to 
om I have lefeired in an earlier portion of this chapter as 
ring rebelled against Smdlud, who had appointed to meet 
him at this place On Man Singh’s arrival the 
In rebels moved to Par6n, where they halted two days 
They then pushed noithwards towaids Indiagaih, 
reaching the banks of the Chainhal, Man Singh, for some 
explained leason, left them On the 13th of Januaiy they 
chad Indiagarhjf where Piruzshdh, with his hodyguai J and 
the mutinied 12th liregulais, met them. To 
loAUh. ascertain how this had been possible, I must leturu 
to the movements of General Napier and the Central 
Han force. 

I left General Napier just after he and his lieutenants had, 
at the end of September, expelled Mdu Smgh fioni 
rortsto the Gwdlidr tenrtory His detached parties still 
continued to opeiate in the districts to the west and 
south-west of Gwdlidr, bordering on Eajpdtdnd, and 
I work which tlioso parties accomplished was of a most nseful 
iraotei. In this manner passed the months of October and 
vembei, but in December Gwdlidi was invaded by a new 
any. 

The pseudo-prince, Piruzshdh, already mentioned in these 
raBditfh. expulsion from Mandesar by 

™ Durand in November, 1867, proceeded wiHi his 
lowers to Kohilkhand to try conclusions with the British in 
it quarter. Expelled from Eohilkhand by Lord Clyde, he 
entered Oudh, and cast in his lot with the me- 
oonoilables who, to the last, refused submission to 
jhukfattd, the paramount power It was only when the 
native cause was absolutely lost in that province 
it Eimzshdh, reading the glowing accounts of his aohieve- 
mts which Tdntid Topi legularly transmitted from the 


* KUaddr — ^the commaiidant of a fort 

b Indragarh is a fort and town in the Bnndf state, fortj-fiYe miles north-easi 
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Ihambal and tlie Naibadd, dotermined to march to 

be assistance of one whom he could not hnt consider «« 1 vbb to 

3 a woithy ally At the time that he arrived at 

luB resolution he was at a place called Bisiiah, not 

11 from Sitdpiir Marching rapidly from that place, he crosse 

tie Ganges on the 7th of December, cut the telegraph wire o 

he gland trunk road, and spread the report that he 

roB about to piocoed northwestwards Instead of leaves ouoi 

bat, ho took the load to ItAwah, baffled a gallant pSSSt, 

ttempt made by Lieutenant Forbes,* accompanied 

y Mr Hume and Captain Doyle — ^who lost his life — to stc 

im at Harohaiidpdi, out-maicied a column led by Bngai< 

leibort from Kdnhpur to pursue him, crossed the 

amnah on the 9th, and moved off in the direction crosses 

f Jhdnsf He marched with such speed that on the 

7th he had airi'ved in the vicinity of Hdn6d, a 

urge town fifty miles north-east of Gunah It was here 1 

neountered his first check 

General, now become S i Eobert, Napier, had received timel 
ntimation regarding the com so pursued hy Firuz 
hdh, and he had sent out detachments to watch the 
oads which that chieftain would probably follow n-wraems 
)n ilio morning of the 12th of December he 
oceived from the commander of ono of these, Capia 
dcMahon, 14th Light Diagoons, located near the confiuen 
>f tlio Jamnah, Chambed, and Sind livers, infoimation to tl 
ffect that tho rebels had passed into the Lohar district 
Cuohwaghar, a tiaot of countiy often under water Belie vm 
lom this, that their course would be up the jungles 
)f the Siiid nvoT, Napier marohed at 2 o’clock that 
lay with a lightly equipped foioe,']’ intending to 
upceed to D&bia on the JhAnsi road, thence, according to t 
Tifuimation ho might reooivc, to inteicept the enemy 


• For Ins sorviccs in tho TlAwoh distnct Lieutenant Forhea received 
hankfl uf tho Governor General, published m General Orders. At the dose 
iio war ho was go/otted to bo major if os soon as he should attain the rank 
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Najiier halted that evening at Antii At 2 o’clock tl 
following mornmg, however, he was roused by a 
Naples (^Tj express message fiom the political agent at QwAlid 
otpSSisr^' Chaiters Macpheison, to the effect that informatic 
he had received led him to believe that the rebe 
nioJeuieats would pass by Gohad, north of Gwdli&r Insteai 
then, of pushing on to Dabia, Napier halted till tl 
post should arrive with letters containing the grounds for tl 
belief expi eased by Macpherson He did well not to act upc 
it without duo caution, foi at half-past 10 o’clock the tahsiKL* 
of Antn came to him to state that he had just ridden in fro' 
Dabra, and had scon there the smoke of the stagir 
bungalow which the rebels were then burning, ar 
mentbya that they were taking a south-westeily diieotio 
The expiess from Gwdlidr had just oome in time 
haffle the accurate conceptions of Napiei’s brain, fo 
had it not arrived, he would have caught them j 
the very spot he bad selected. 

Theie was nothing foi it now but to march southward 
Leaving An til, then, immediately, Napier prooeedc 
great lapidity in that direction At Bftdn 
and up- which lio leached on the 14th, he learned the lebe 

thereteiB were only nine miles in front of him He pressi 

forward, then, and at that place, the Gwdli 
Mardthd Horse, for the £rst time under fire, came in conta 
with iihe reai-guaid of the enemy, and gieatly distinguishc 
themselves. 

Napiei continued the pursuit through Narwdr, and leavii 
there the gieater portion of the infantry and all the artiller 
who could not keep up with him, took with him only thirty 
eight men of the Tlst Highlanders on camels, all his oavali 
including twenty-five of the Balandshahr hoise ho four 
halted at Narwdi, and, proceeding with the utmo 
speed, reached Rdudd on the morning of the 17i 
before the rebels had ariived there His divinatic 
that they would make their way through the jungles of tl 
Sind river had proved to be perfectly accurate 

Firuzsbdh, indeed, had preferred the more circuitous ar 
Finusbifli through the jungles to the easier bi 

liSSSnttiiat more open route followed by Napier. Naturally 1 
wished to make his way unseen, and thus to eflfec 
with an unbeaten force, the contemplated junctic 
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TAntia Topf As it was, lio liad maidied on a lino almost 
iol to that iollowod by the English leader, and it was only 
omptation to leave the jungle cover to sack Edndd which 
saved him from an attack tho pievions day But Napier 
LOW 1 cached Bdiidd before him, and the saoking 
0 place was likely to be more difficult than he 
uiticipated. Full, however, of confidence, and 
ly Ignorant of tho arnval of the English, Firussshdli 
ho 1 on that eventful morning against Bdndd, guided by a 
nddi of tho locality, his army forming an mogular mass 
idod in a front of neaily a mile, 

pier had scarcely tunc to form np tho 14th Light 
oouB, when tho rebels were within a few yaids 
m Tho Gwdlidr Maidthd horse had been 
dod in crossing a deep ravine by the riding- 
Js, and were a little behind The force actually engaged 
stod of a handled and thirty-three 14th Light Dragoons 
r Major Piottijohn, sixty at the Maidthd Horse undoi 
am P n. Smith, and thiity-oight of the 71st Highlandeis 
)i Oaptiim Smith, luuuntod on camels, and guided by 
am Tomploi. 

) soon as the lehds had aiiivod within obaiging distance, 
hijohn and his hundiod and thnty-three light 
ouns dashed into thoir midst Tho blow 
ilotely doubled thorn up Though individuals tUen^Tand 
agst them fought biavcly, tho mass made no 
i whatever Their one thought soomed to be to try and 
po. They weio in full flight bcfoie tho Mardtlid 
io could como upon tho scene, in time only 
laiticipate m tho pin suit That puisuit was 
inucd foi seven miles, tbe icbcls losing six elephants, 
lal Iloibcb and ponies, and many arms. They loft a hundred 
fifty dead bodies on tho giouiid bofoio B.iudd, including 
0 *)f some native offiocis of the 12tlilri('gulais, thomnidoieis 
ho gallant Holmes Prottijohn having boon 
roly woundod beforo tho pursuit began, tho 
maud of tho dragoons devolved on Captain 
d, and that offioor eshmatod tho loss of the lobols in tho 
juit at till 00 hundiod On tho British side the woundod 
untoil to sixioou, one of those died subsequently of his 
Tids 

iruzshdh led the fugitives in the direction of Chand6ri. 
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Learning, ]io’v\e\er, that one Biitish force* * * § 
iiiSSto moved towards Eaudd from Jhaiisi, and anotl 
from Lalitpiii to Ohdndul, lie suddenly tii 
westward, passing fsagiih and Puoliar, and n 
for the jungles of Aidnf Passing noai R&inpui, hotwoou Qi 
and Siiouj, ho carao suddenly upon foity men ol tlio 1st Bon 
LancerS} undei Lieutenant Stack, escorting clothing and 
mounts to Bngadioi Smith lie at oiifo aiiit 
the leading files of tho-o foiiy men Ills follow 
had in fact oapiuied the clothing and iiuulo piiw 
of one tioojjci, when Stack gallantly brought up the lost <*1 
men, and, Bkiiinisliiiig AMtli the lebols, caiiied the lomaiiidc 
his chnige to Gunali Tho rebels then pusliod on to Ai 

nice maroiioa Capt HU W lUoo, 25tli Bombay Na 

SSoflimU Infanti), a noted tigoi slayer, had boon oid< 
XStth column t fiom Giinali to intor« 

then retreat At Baiod, on the 22nd of Docom 
he leamed fiom a hoise-dealoi, who had been robbed by tl 
that the rebels were encamped near tho villogo of bai 
eleven miles distant Leaving his camp standing uiidoi oli 
of furtj two men Eice sot off that nioht, and, outinai clung 
guns with his infantry, snipiisod tho ciiom^ 
iiimoir^^" 11 1 M The snri>iiso was so cuiiiplole tint 
icbels made no lesistaneo, but laii off at o 
leaving a bundled hoisos, scvoial camels, ni iiij anus and iti 
clothing Fiom this iioiiit Fnu/sliah iiiado the 1 
riruxsi^i ( 1 JiiH waj, unmolested, to Eajgiih, hoping to n 
forinlltt there 'J’antia Topi lie lingoiod ilnio lor a 
Koiw 

TiUitw Tupf bmitli was on his track, ho nmdo foi ludia^f 
where, on the 13 th ot Januaiy, ho cJleotod 
junction 111 tho in mnor alieady related § 

1 lelt Biigadiei Someisot al Budd, huing, iiftui his lua 
ol ho\enty niiks in ftn ly-eight liouis, driven Td.i 
^?5KriShi place Biigidioi Smith, who hud li 

coll ini H™"* posted at Sfioii], hod, altci Napioi had driven Fu 
shah southw lids, moved in puimiit of him fiom 1 

• Umlei LrjgftdK r AiusUo 

t Under tolouol Lidiltll 

t Two 9 i iimdors, iinicty Royal Fnginoors, fifty five SOtli Toot, a Iiuii 
and lifty 26tli Native lufaiiliy, a hundred and forty Moado*s Horse 
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place, and liad "been near Bar6d when Someiset beat 
theie. Ho was now moving on Indragarb in pni-sui 
Firuzsbali Geneial Mioliel was at this time— early in Jan 
1859 — at Chapia, ten oi twelve miles dne north of Bt 
Thence ho diiocted Colonel Becher to join him with all 
oavahy nuder his command. He had previously oid 
Biigartioi Honnor, commanding the Nasirdhad brigade, tom 
in a noith-oastorly diioction towaids Indragarh, wato 
whilst ho did so the fords between that place and Kota 
complete the investment of tho rebels, Brigadier Sho^ 
moving with a light column fiom Agra, had taken up a pos 
at Kdshalgaih, noith-oast of the Bands river 

Escape now sooined absolutely impossible Hemmed n 
Napier on the noitli and noith-east,* Showers on 
tho noith-west, Somoi-set on the oast, Smith on the 
south-east, Michel and Bonson on the south, and Slret 
Honnor on tho south-uest and west, how was it 
possiblo foi tho man who had so long defied pursuit to 1 
ihrougli the net closing around him? It did, in very 
bcem impossible It will bo seon, nevertheless, that the reso 
of tho lebel loadoi wore not yet entirely exhausted 

Tduiid had joined Firuzshdh at Indragarh on the 13 
January. But Indiagarh was no safe restmg-place. 
lie had suio information that two English columns 
were maiohiiig on it. Strange it was, howevei, wmsei 
that, whilst he received the fullest details legarding 
tho movements of the various columns which had 
HO long pui'iued him, and of Napier’s troops, he had heard 
wold of Showers’ movement Believing, then, that 
a way of escape in a north-westerly direction lay 
}}ofur6 liim, ho made a foiced maich to Dewds4, a by an 
laigo fortified town about midway between Jaixuir 
and Bhaiatpui 

ShowciB hoaid of Tautid’s aiiival at Dewdsd as soon a 
spoed of Ills scouts could convey the news. A 
iLiossago to tlio same efiect was conveyed over a niiaes 
longoi distance to IIoiiiioi Both brigadieis set out 

* Amongst those who penned him in was a filing column under ( 
Sciulamore, consisting df two guns, one squadron Hth Light Lragoor 
men u£ Meade's Horso, and a hundred men of tho 8Gth, commanded 
diuiug Biocknion This coluiim scoured tho jungles for three i\eeks, c 
but never coming up ^ ith, Tdutia Topi or Mdn Singh 
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immediately, lut Showers, starting fiom KushalgaTli ai 
liaviiig the shelter road to traveise, arrived first. Showo 
entered the town on the morning of the 16th, just as Tdnti 
Udo Sdhih, and Firuzshdh weie holding a council of wo 
How they escaped was a miiaole — they weie completely su 
prised “ The English force surprised us theie,” writes Tdnt 
in his journal About thiee hundred of his followers wo 
killed or disabled, the lemainder suoceedod in oscapmg. 

Whither^ Every pass seemed closed to them But tl 
English columns from the south-west closing t( 
Tdntid avails rapidly ou Dowdsd, had just left one opening — t] 
oiei«J»?hoie Opening which, tuinmg as it were the Jaipiii ton 
to escape toiw, led into Marwdr Of this Tantid and h 
followeis availed themselves, and maiohed with i 
the speed of which they were capable towards the city which giv 
its name to the principality Passing by Alwar they tuim 
tosikar westwards, and reached £kar on the 21st Thi 
* were encamped there that night when Holmes, w^ 
had been sent fiom NasiUbfi-d with a small party of the 83 
and the 12th Bombay Native Infantry and four guns, fell up« 
them, after marching filty-fonr miles through 
where sandy country in twenty-four hours The surpii 
^?reand complete. The rebels abandoned horses, came 
defeatBiiim aud 6ven aims, and fled in the utmost confusion. 

few days later six hundred of them siiriondeiod 
the B&jah of Bik&nfi 

This defeat inaugurated the break-up of Tdntid’s army, ( 
that very day Firuzshdh and the 12th Irregulars sepaiat 
from him. Since his wanderings in the B&swaid jungh 
Tdntid had been on veiy bad terms 'with Bdo Sdhib, and t 
day after the defeat their quairel came to an issue. ** I to 
him,” 'writes Tdntid, “ that I could flee no longer, and thj 
whenever I saw an opportunity for loavmg him, I -would 
BO ” Some Thdkurs related to Mdn Smgh had joined Tdni 
that morning, and with them Tdntid left the force to proce 
in the direction of Pardn, having as followers only “ two pand 
to cook his food, and one sd£s* (groom), two hoises and a ponj 
In the Pardn jungle Tdntid met Edjah Mdn Singh “ "Why 3 
you leave youi force ’ ” asked the Bdjah “ You have not act 
Tight in BO doing ” Tdntid replied, ** I was tired of imnnii 


* (‘The groom,’* acids Tdntid, **left me and ran oS after coming two sUgos 
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, and I will remain ’with yo-a whether I ha\ o done light 
rong ’* In fact, aftoi the long chase, he felt that he was 
m 

lan while, Hao Saliih, still with some three or foui thousand 
wei B, pnslicd hi st w cstwards, then to the south, and leached 
laui, west of Ajmfr, about eighiy miles east of Jodhpdr, on 
10th of rebiuary But the aiongei was on his track 
aor, who had ainved loo late for tho lobels at Dovvasa, had, 
some inovitiblo doUy, discoNerod the loute they had 
Q He set out in pm suit on the Gth, and, maiching very 
lly, reached Kushaiil on tho morning of the 10th, having 
neplishcd a bundled and forty five miles in iom dijs 
mg Euo Sahib there, ho attaokod and defeated him, killing 
t two hundred of his followers Rao Sahib fled southwaids 
10 Chliatarbuj Pass and leaobod it on the 15th Somerset, 
ng from tho east, ariivod within a few miles of it tho same 
Untoitimatoly, no ono with him know the country, and 
y iirccions hours were spout in reconnoitring, horns which 
Ran iiiiliBod in threading tho p iss Piuding, huwovoi, that 
Biilish woio still close to him, the Rao tmnod down to tho 
dw aia lunglts, closely pui’snod Pmdmg tho passes leading 
10 south and oast olosod, tlio Rao thou moved to the north east 
passed by Paitabgaih, whore Tdnti^ h id encounteied Major 
CO only a few weeks bofoio As ho fled before Somerset, 
tollowed closely on his track, there occurred a 
t diminution of his followers Like Tantid, 

0 wore “ tiled of running away ” Tho majority disp rat 
lom fell out of tho lino during the iotieat,thiew 
y their arms, and quietly took the load to their homes 
0 of thorn, Mnhamni idans fiom Kanhpur and Bareli, about 
hundiod m uumbei, gave thomsolvus up Tho chiefs and 
other irroconcilablos made then way to tho Sironj jungles, 
10 BometimoB diHj;u]SLd as mondioints, simotimes acting as 
aiidoiH they ti lod to obi ain food fioin tho villagers Oi ganisod 
nsition t ) tho Britmli Govciiimonl had disappeared 
f tho cliiels ol this long campaign, five still remained in 
}bo iato tho loador is naturally intoiestod These 
wore RAo Sdhib, rirn/shah, Man Singh, and 
Singh, and 1 ist and gi eatest of all, tho leading spirit of 
drama, tho Muiatha Tautia Topi Rao Sahib wandered 
n place to plaoo till tho year 18G2 In that year ho was 
istod in tho hills uoith of mo Panjdb, disguised as a xulgiim 
31 Y s 
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and was sont down to Ktinlipdr Thoro ho was liied and fo 
guilty on four sepaiato ohargoa of instigating, and li iving 1 
aocessoiy to, the murder of iiuropciins, and on a fifth of lia^ 
heen a lea lor of tho rehollion llo was hanged on tho 20tl 
August of tho same year Fim/shah was more suotcshiii 
eluding the vigilaneo of his pursuoiB, lor ho 1 
'' in tho disguiso ot a pilgrim, to Knibohli, whoio, 
ears ago, ho was sUll living Tho fiito of tho othoi two di fti 

in some respects from theirs « thoir oaso ooustitutos iii lisoli 
episode 

The Pardn jungles, in wliioh Tantia Topf and 1\T in Si 
lutA at 1 '*'^ore hiding, oonstitntod a poition of tin h 

^ family estates of Naiwai, of which Sindlini h id 
juhtly deprived tho lattoi IIoio tluy woio safe, sale ahsolul 
so long 08 each should remain tiuo to tho other, foi no i 
retainer of Man Singh would hetiay his inastoi or his niasi 
fiiend Tho clear and acute mtolloct of Sir Kohort Najnci 
recoguisod this fact the moinont ho rocoivcd 
sir Bobert ropoit that the two eUiofs m question had sopar 
^owsto^iSin" themselves from their oimy and taken rofugo in 
MituSiBgii jungles He had at on CO felt coi tom that to cap 
Idntitt Topf tho pielumnaiy stop was to gnu ] 
Singh No stai ot lesser magnitude would siiflioo how 1 
wore stiong giounds foi holioving tint it might ho iiossihl 

a Man Singh Ho was a chief of anciont lincago, of 1 

horn to gioat possossions To ivongo himsolf on bun 
foi confiscating a poitioii of those posstssions, ho had lost ov 
tiling oxcopt tho affootion of Ins dopoiidants tuul tho giouin 
which he slept, ho had imponlled Ins hoad Thonooiorw 
so long as ho roraained unioooncilod to Ins liogo loid, thoro 
no prospect in tho piosont — ^no hopo in tlio fntiiie On sni 
man, drivcm. to desperation, hocome fioin a feudal loid an 
oast what might not bo tho effoot of an offer of fioo and ahsi 
poidon, with tho prospect of intoicossion witli Smdhia foi 
restoration of some portion of his piopoity? 

Impressed with this idea Napioi iLSolvod to tiy tho ox] 
hopponod that on tho 27lh of l^hu 
M?Sdato Sir Rohoit hod dnoctod Moado, of Moado’s ITi 
sinira&d tlion oommandod a dotachmont* at Bijraoi 


♦ A hundred men 3rd Bomhay Enropeims,a Inindred mou 0th Bomhay N 
lufautiy, a hundred tiiin 2-ttli Bombay Native Zufuiitry liCty men Meadows IJ 
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finally proceed io Sirsimdo, to dislodge tlience any par 
rebels in the Yicinity, to keep open his commimications 
Gfinah, and, m conjunction with Major Little’s force at 
want, to clear the loads to Amroa, Agar, Thdnah, 
Rajgarh, and Siprf. Napier further insti noted him to ope 
to attack Mdn Singh and Tantid Topf, then wander- 
mg in the jungles, whenever opportunity should offer, 

Meade reached Sirsimdo on me 3rd of March, found the 
deseited, opened a communication that evening with 
Little, and, in co-opeiation with him, was engaged 
from the 5th to the 8tli of March in clearing a road- done™ 
way up the rugged and densely-wooded pass. But, 
befoie leaving Sirsim^o, Meade had ascertained that MfinE 
the old thakur who held that village, Nardiyan Singh 
by name, was connected with Man Singh, and possessed 
influence in the neighbourhood On the morning of th- 
this man and his followers came to a village some four oi 
miles distant fiom the pass up which the English troops 
working, and showed an evident desire to communicate 
Meade. Meade, feeling the gieat importance of obtamin 
submission of so influential a p6ie»onage, proceeded to the vi 
reassuiod the old man, who was at first nervous and ala 
by his tuot and kind manner, and induced him to retu 
Sirsiindo with his followeis. He saw the thaknr again 
evening at the village, and drew fiom him a promise to 
the dfwdn or oonfidental agent of Man Smgh to him withii 
or thiee days, and to do all m his power to mduoe Mdn £ 
himself to sunender. 

The old man kept his word. On the 11th Meade had a 
interview with the diwdn. Through him he offered 
to Mdn Smgh the conditions he was empowered to 
offer— a guarantee of life and subsistence. He fur- Mitn £ 
'^er requested the diwdn to find out the Rdjah’s 
family and household, to invite them to come to his can 
piomise them, should they comply, to do everything i 
power for then conifoit, to assure them that they should n 
molested by the officials of the Gwdlidr Durbdr or by an 
olse. With the diwdn he likewise sent one letter 
addressed to the family, reiterating his invitation bimo 
and his promise, and another addressed to Edjah 
Mdn Singh himself, invitmg him to sunender. He 
Impressed, moreover, upon the diwdn the pnmary necest 

s 2 
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'bringing in tbe ladies firsi, feeling snie tbat the Hfijali wc 
follow 

It IB at tills point of the story that the action of Sir Eol 
Napier oomea in That ofiScer, acs^nainted v 
Headers proceedings in the matter jnst desciil 
and fully approving of them, had become natuii 
impatient ■when day followed day and no lesult issued froi 
beginning so piomismg He -waited a -week aftei the intorv 
wuth the diwan, and when, at the expiiation of that time 
tidings had been leceived regaiding the Ranis or the Rdjah 
determined to put gi eatei piessiire upon the latter He wi 
then, on the 18th of Mai oh to Meade, diieoting him to leave 
road-work, as “ it is of gieat importance that the pressme u 
Man Singh should not be relaxed till he comes 
w^^npon letter of the 11th inst gave hopes of oer 

parts of Man Singh*s family coming in, but, as j 
letter of the 13th makes no allusion to the subject, the Brigat 
General concludes that the proposals have not been renewed 

Sir Robert added that, notwithstanding that Meade had 
information on the subject, be had grounds foi belie-ving 1 
Mdn Singh had fiequently been in the vicinity of the Bn 
foice, that he had iiequented places called Cidrla, Hatri, B 
wdn, and Mahddid, that he had heen suppbed with proviBi 
from the last-named place He accordingly directed Meade 
to put pros- Agar, and to make a road up the Miisb 

fiureonMOn Pass through the jungles from that place by G 
dfwto! Hatri to l^Iabudrd, and at the same time 

exeicise pressure upon the diudn at Sirsimdo 
threatening to quartei his force there. 

In conformity with these instructions Meade marched to 
Mdshairi Pass He found the people in that part of the coui 
extremely hostile to the British Not a man would give 
mfomiation Hia surprise was great, then, -when, on the £ 
Singh's March, the Edjah’s diwau and his own eonfider 
family Bw. Servant conducted into oamp the ladies of the Rdj 
Seal£*® honsehold and their attendants, some seventy 
sons Meade received them kindly, and sent tl 
on to one of the Rdjah’s villages near Sipri His servant 1 
wise informed him that he had seen Man Singh four times, 


* Prom Assistimt Admiant-Generid to Captain Meade, dated 18ih M 
1859. 
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he had expiessed his intention to give himself up in two 
iree days— a statement which was oonfiimed by the diwAn, 
eade continued his maich to MahiidrA, sending a party of 
3 in front of him with the Ediali’s dfwan and a 
shi,* whom he instructed to open at once a 
minioation with Mdn Singh On the 31st ho Meatie’s 
Lved at Mahddrd the Bajah’s final offer to sur- ““ ' 
ei on certain conditions. To some of these Meade declined 
^ree. Finally ho induced him to come in on the following 
itions — 1st, that he should be met at some distance from 
camp by a native of position — a ceremony the omission of 
3h IS, to a native of rank, an insult , 2nd, that he shotild 
be made over to the Gwalidr Duibdr, but should remain m 
English camp , Srdly, that, after staying two oi three days 
imp, he should be allowed to proceed to his home at Manii, 
Slpii, whither the females of his family had 
to le-eqnip himself m a manner befitting his 
: On the 2nd of April Mdn Singh enteied the ”” 
ish camp 

autid Topf was still at large; but Tdntid, without Mdn 
^b, Mdn Singh reconciled to his enemies, was 
liable. Now had aiTived the time to play upon J|5ciiSuraed 
more selfish instinots of the Bdjah. He had life, tbrough^ 
seounty for his life , but wiiat was life to a 
I feudal chieftain without consideration, without 
em, without position ? What was life to a vassal loid of 
Ihid, disowned and hated by bis sovereign? The first 
ng of satisfaction at escape fiom death passed, and hfe to 
L a man m such a position would become a burden. But 
d not the position be amel*oi ated ? Yes — a signal service — 
3ed for which men would be grateful— that would remove 
still remaming obstacles to a return to his position among 
nobles of his country 

n feehugs such as these Meade worked with tact and skiU. 

nany conversations which he had with the Bajah 

mg the 2nid and 3rd of April he urged him to 

01 m some service which should entitle him to &eiiogs. 

^deration. His leosoning had so much effect, 

b when, at 11 o’clock on the night of the second day — the 

A munsM” is, htcraUy, a writer or secretary Ib is often used m India 
^mfy a tutor, an instructor Here it is used m its liteiid sense 
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aformation reached Meade that the iincle of M&n Singh, 
Dgh, already mentioned in these pages, lay, with a hand 
of men, fifteen miles distant, in the jungle, Man 
re to Singh volunteeied to accompany the foice of a hun- 
ny died and fifty men, at the head of which Meade 
immediatel> staited. The little foico reached at 
^*8 daybreak the place wheie Ajit Smgh had been 
marked down, only to discovei that he and his hand 
ived off dunng the night. Meade pushed on in soaioh of 
)nie seven miles furthei, to a place where the jungle was 
se that cavaliy were useless Aj’ft Singh and his men 
ctually in this jungle, hut, before Meade oould siiiiound 
they became aware of the presence of enemies, and siio- 
^ ceeded in getting away * ho one was more moi tified 
to than Man Smgh Ajit Singh was liis nnelo, Aj'it 
ejjj Smgh had been his comrade on the hattlofiold, his 
abettor in his revolt against Sindhid, and, althongh 
fury at Man Singh’s apostasy, os he regarded it, in sni- 
mg to the Enghsh, he hod threatened to take his life, 
yet he stood to Mdn Singh m a relation than which 
there can scaicely he a olosor between man and man 
t — fnend, comiade undo, — and yot M&n Singh 

grieved bitterly that this man had not been cap- 
yy his enemies It was a fiist stop in moral dohasoment 
alude to one still lower I 

ing the three days which followed, close obsoivation 
d Meade that Tantia Topi was in the Paron jungles, and, 
ig daily on Man Singh’s longmg dosiie for restoration to 
his former position, -f he persuaded him to acknow- 
ledge that he knew where Tdntid was Fiom this 
moment he had made up his mmd to betray him 
ly anxiety now was lest T4ntid should slip thiough his 
I At that very time, to his knowledge, T&nti& was de- 
whether oi not he shonld rejoin Fiiuzshdh, Taiitia hod 

t Smgh and his band were so temfiod by their narrow escape, that they 
seventy or eighty miles on end, not halting till th^ lomod the othw 
jar Sfronj 

have done all I could by kind and enconnigmg conned to urge him to 
, by BO signal an act of semeo" (the betrayal of Tdntia Topi!), "his 
the consideration of Government, promised him Iw Sir B Hamilton m 
2?? ultuno"— Major Meade to Sir B Napier, the 8tli of 

859 Sir E Hamilton’s telegram was to the effect that, if Mfln Singh 
red, his life would he spared and his clouns would receive consideration. 
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n Mnt lus enuasanes to Meade’s camp to coueult Lim on 
subject Weie Tautid to go, the chance ■^oiiid 
lost No thouglit of old comradeship, of the tits ^ ’ 

honour, weighed with him for a moment He i 

old at once hetray him, if 

fes,— if he could himself recover his position lhat lii& 
i thought *In the couise of this forenoon” (the 7tli ot 
nl), wrote Meade, ‘ I learnt from Pnhhu Lai that he tlioii^^ht 
n Singh would do as I wished, hut that he is dt siruus of 
7ing Sir E Hamilton’s general assurance of ‘ consideration ’ 
such a service reduced to some specific promise, 
i that hiB ambition was to have Siiahabad, Pauri, ? 
some othei portion of the ancient rdj of Narwur, 
aranteed to him in the event of his effoits to aiiprebend 
ntia Topi being successful ” 

It \\as quite out of Meade’s power to make anj such \ lomi-st. , 
could only assure him that he ‘ might itlj on any l- 1 luu 
might establish hemg faithfully considcied by 
ivemment ” Unable to extract more, Man bingli li ?£*of a 
itched at the prospect which this vague promise 
ered, and consented to hetray his fnend 
Then came Meade’s difSculty To seize such a man as Tantiu 
)p£ gieat caution was requir^ Tdntid had manv 
les in the British camp, and to have sent a Luro 
an on such a duty would have been siijBBcient to s ac om 
im the victim Eventually Meade decided to send iniaabiutij 
party of the 9th Bombay Native Infantry on the 
rvice, under an antelhgent native officer The orders he gave 
this native officer were simply to obey the directions of Man 
ngh, and to apprehend any suspicious ch iraoters he i n^ht point 
it The name of Tantia Topi was not mentiuued, and 
e men had no idea of the actual duty on which they w ere 
coeeding 

Whilst Meade was thus negotiating with Man bmgh, Tanti \ 
opi had lam quiet m the Par6n jungles Shortlj 
ter hifl ai rival there, and some days befure Man 
ingh had suriendered, Tantia had, with the ap- 
roval of that E&jah, sent to obtain information n^nteogb 
3 gardmg the position of his old comrades The 
wly brought to him was that to the number of eight or nine 
loasand men they were in the Slronj jungles that E lo S ihiL 
ad left them, hut that Piruzshdh, the Amhapam Naavab, lud 
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L sent his emissanes to Meade’s oamp to consult him on 
subject Were TAntia to go, the chance would 
Dst. No thought of old comradeship, of the ties 
lonoui, weighed with him for a moment. He TfinSJTopf, 
Id at once betray him, if 

es, — if he could himself recover his position. That was his 
thought “In the course of this forenoon” (the 7th of 
il), wiote Meade, “ I learnt from Pribhd LAI that he thought 
i Singh would do as I wished, hut that he was dtsiroua of 
mg Sii B Hamilton’s geneial assurance of * consideration ’ 
auoh a service reduced to some specific promise, 
that his ambition was to have Sliahabdd, Paurf, 
ome other poition of the ancient rdj of NarwAr, 
ran teed to him m the event of hia effoits to apprehend 
itiA Topf being successful.” 

t was quite out of Meade’s power to make any such promise , 
could only assure him that he “ might rely on any claim 
might establish bemg faithfully considered by 
reinment.” Unable to extract moie, Man Singh ot a 
.ohed at the prospect which this vague promise 
red, and consented to betray his friend 
'hen came Meade’s difBculty. To seize such a man as TAntiA 
)i great caution was required TAntiA had many 
m the British camp, and to have sent a Euro- 
n on such a duty would have been sufficient to sipiUNMcom- 
n the victim Eventually Meade decided to send 
arty of the 9th Bombay Native Infantiy on the 
/ice, under an mtelligent native officer The orders he gave 
,his native officer weie simply to obey the directions of Man 
gh, and to apprehend any suspicious characters he might pomt 
The name of TAntia Topi was not mentioned, and 
men had no idea of the actual duty on which they were 
ceodiug 

A^hilst Meade was thus negotiating with Mdn Singh, TAntia 

pi had lain quiet in the Pai6n jungles Shortly 

sr hia ainval there, and some days before Man 

igh had snriendered, TAntiA had, with the ap- 

>val of that EAjah, sent to obtain information m£i Singh 

, aiding the position of his old comrades The 

»ly brought to him was that to the number of eight or nine 

lasand men they were m the Sironj jungles, that RAo Sahib 

1 left them, but that PiruzshAh, the Amhaptini NawAb, and 
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Im&m Alf, Wfrdi-major of tlie 5tli Irregnlars, were liliere. 
last-named also sent Mm a letter begging Tinted to 30m 
It was on the receipt of this letter that, on the 6th of j 
T dntid sent to consult Man Singh as to the course he s 
adopt. Tantid was well aware that MiLn Singh had si 
dered, yet he trusted Mm implicitly He had placed hi 
quite in Ms power, and had chosen his actual hiding- pla 
the lecommendation of the retainer to whose cme Man I 
had consigned him with these woids “ Stop wherever thu 
takes you • *’ 

To Tdntid’s message Man Singh replied that ho would 
in three days to see him, and that then they 1 
Mnn Singh decide on the action to be taken Mdn Singh 
tSu5?mT€cp, than kept his word. At midnight on the thirc 
the 7th of April, he came to the hiding-pl 
followed at a distance hy the Bombay Si] 
Meade’s Tdntid was asleep. Asleep he was seized, roi 
awakened, and conveyed to Meade’s camp, 
arrived there by sunrise on the morning of the 8th. 

Meade marched him into Slprf .ind tried him by ouuit-mf 
He was charged with having been in rebellioi 
bronghttoa Waged War against Sie British Goverr 

court-martial hctweeu June, 1857, and December, 1858, in C( 


specified instances ITo other charge was bi( 
against him 

His defence was simple and straightfoiward. It lan 
“ I only obeyed, in all things that I did, my ma 
orders, i e , the Nand’s orders, up to the captn 
Kalpf, and, afterwards, those of Kao Sahib. 1 
nothing to state, except that I have had nothing to do wit 
murder of any European men, women, or ohildien , neithe 
I, at any time, given orders for any one to he hanged.” 

The defence displayed the existence of a feeling very con 
among the Mardthds To many of these mei 
SJotd eSws descendant of the Peshwd was their real lord • 
ra rfSS other Tantid Topi was bom and bn 

natives of the household of Bdji Bdo, who had heen Pesh 
Maidihds Prom his eailiest childhood M 


with reaped been taught to regard the adopted son of Baji 
to^Eng- Sahib, as his master, his liege lord, v 

eveiy Older he was hound to obey. Of the En 
he knew nothing, except they were foreigners who had rc 
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US earnest master of the country lie had ruled, and his soi 
)f the pension guaranteed to his firet master in heu of his an 
jestral dominions To them he was bound by no ties Th 
English Goieinment, by depriving the heir of the Pet-hwd’s o 
^he income that had been allotted to his father b} adoption, lia( 
forced that heir to be a conspirator, and had compelled all hi 
iependanta to be fiee-lances. 

Notwithstanding this reasoning, which was not put befon 
the court, and wbicb probably did not present itself 
to the minds of any of its members, Tdnkd Topi wntenc^to 
was sentenced to be hanged. The sentence was 
earned into effect at Sipii on the 18 th of April 

Fublio opinion at the time ratified the justice of the sentence 
but it may, I think, bo doubted whether posterity 
will confirm that verdict. Tdntid Topi was no 
bom servant of the English rule. At the time of 
his birth — about the year 1812 — ^his master was the independon 
ruler of a large portion of western India He was under n< 
obligation to serve faithfully and truly the race which ha( 
Lobbed his master. “When that master, unbound equally b; 
any tie to the English, saw the opportunity of recovering th 
temtories of the Peshwd, Tdntid Topf, who was his musdhl 
his companion, obeyed his orders and followed his fortunes H 
dedaied that he committed no murdei He was not chargee 
with committing any. He, a retainer of the es-Peshwd’s family 
was charged with fighting against the English* poatb 
On that charge alone he was convicted and hanged 
Surely, under the circumstances of the case, the postwi^rwii 
punishment was greater than the offence. The 
clansman had obeyed has lord, and had fought with fair weapon£ 

* Smeo tlie first edition sheared, Mr Q- Lsnee, late Bengal Civil Seme 
and formerly Magistrate of l^nhpiir-^imself a distinguished actor in tli 
mutiny (pages 215-6)— has written to inform me that m the records of tt 
Magistrate's Court at KdnhptEr there exists ample evidence to show lhat T&uti 
Topf was one of the most bloodthirsty advisers of Ndnd Sdhib, and that, if 1 
did not fiist plan the massacre of the gamson, he assisted m it, hy postmg h 
men m ambush at the Sati Ghoord Chat, or by giving orders to &at effect i 
Jauala Forshdd Farther, that by his presence on the spot ho excited tl 
ardour and fanaticism of the assassins Although the fact stated by Mr Lam 
IS sufficient to prove that Tdntid Topf fully merited the penalty that was meti 
out to him, it yet dots not justify the sentence referred to in the text 1 
charge relative to the massacre of the Europeans at Eanhpiir uas brong 
agoing Tdntid Topf on his tnoL He was simply charged luth u aging w 
against the British. On that charge olono he was convicted and sentenced to 
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Posterity has condemned Napoleon for causing Ilofor to 
sliot There is considerable analogy between t 
Sd cases of Hofer and Tdntid Topf. Neither was ho 

^ under th e rule of the nation against which he fougl 
In both cases the race to which each belonged was snbjugat 
by a foreign race In both oases the insurrection of the subdu 
race was produced by causes exterior to its own immedia 
interests In both cases the two men^ cited rose to be t 
representatives of the nationality to which each belonged 
both— Hofer in the one, Tdntid Topi in the other— they resist- 
the dominant race m a manner wl^ch necessitated the callii 
forth of exfraordinaiy exertions. In both oases the leader w 
a hero to his own countiymen. The one, the European, is stil 
hero to the world The other, the Mardthd — well — who knoi 
that in the nooks and ci^rneis of the Talleys of the Chanihi 
the Narbadd and the Parbatf, his name, too, is not often me 
tioned with respect, with enthusiasm, and Avith afifeotion ? 

One word, before we dismiss him, regaiding his character 
a general For nearly nine months, fiom his defe 
Jdurd Alipdr by Sir Robeit Napier, to his captu 
by an officer serving under that general, Tdnt 
Topi had baffled all the efforts of the Biitish Duiing th 
penod he had more than once or twice made the tour of Ec 
pdtdnd and Mdlwd, two oountries possessing jointly an aiea 
a hundred and sixty-one thousand seven hundred squaie mill 
had crossed the Narbadd, and had threatened the moie vi 
nerable parts of western l^dia. The qualities he had display* 
would have been admirable, had he combined with them tl 
biB merits capaciiy of the general and the daring of t] 
aggressive soldier His marches were wonder fu 
he had a good eye for selecting a position and he had a ma 
his demerits. faculty for localities But, when that h 

been said, everything has been said. Unable 
detect the weak points of his adversaries, he never took adva 


hanged. And it is this sentence, which, X beheve, posterity will not ftnnfir 
Bat little e\idence regarding his participation in the Kdnhpdr mossacics exist 
at the time « Though there was some," wntes Mr Lance, “more was afti 
wards ehcited by me when tiymg numerous cases connected with the Kdnhp 
atrocities " That eventually ho would have been hanged seems certain But 
would have been better that he should have been punished for being a mnrdci 
than that, by a premature and scarcely merited sentence, he should have gain 
the maityr^a crown 
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ifre of llieir mistakes or their too gieat danng; he never 
cposed himself m aotion, and he was the Erst to leave the 
aid On many occasions a judicious use of his cavalry, always 
iperior in numhers, would have so cripjiled the English that 
iitlier pursuit hy them would have been impossible With a 
ttle more insight and a httle more danng he could, whilst 
^treating before them, have haiassed the flanks and the rear 
' his pni suers, have captured their baggage, and cut up their 
imp-followers But he never attempted anything of the soit. 
rovided he could escape from one place to harass them in 
lother, with the chance of stnkmg at ludur, at Baiodah, at 
idhpdr, or at Jaipur, a blow similar to that which he had 
ruck successfully at Gw&lidr, he was satisfied. 

Then, again, the fact that the enemy marching against him 
ere English sufficed, no matter how small their ^he fact that 
umheis, to scare him. A striking proof of this hisen^ira 
iourred when Major Sutherland attacked him with 
vo hundred men, three-fifths of whom were Uigh- 
nders Tdntid had a strong position, two guns, and three or 
ur thousand men Had flie natives been well led, their 
umbers must have prevailed. But fighting was repugnant to 
dntid. He did not nnderstand it. He was a gueiilla leader, 
mtent to fire at his enemy and then to run away. Eor the 
ves of his followers he cared nothing 

Too much praise, on the other hand, can scarcely be awarded 
the English generals and officers who conducted 
le pursuit Sir Eohert Napier, first defeating 
intid, drove him into Bdjpdtdnd and then shut Kapler t 
m out from the north Eoheits, then in Edjpfitand, 
id later, Michel, m Rajpfitdnd and Malwd, pur- * 

ed him m a oiide, hounded on the soutli by tbe “ 
izdm’s territory or by Khdndesh, and on the west by Gujidt 
IS attempts to break the nm of that circle were haffied by 
eneral Hill, by Sir Hugh Rose, and by Geneial Roberts 
inally, all but sunounded as tbe circle became smaller, he 
oke away to the north and penetrated once more into the 
mtones guarded by Sir Robert Napier, The 
nglish officers who pursued him show^, on more 
lan one occasion, that they could march as quickly 
he could. Witness the remarkable performances of Brigadier 
irke, two hundred and forty miles in nine days , Parke 
Brigadier Somerset two hundred and thirty 
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TOTlaa in nine days, and, again, seventy miles 
in forty-eight honrs; of Holmes, fift3’’-fonr miles 
HoimeB, through a sandy desert in little more than twenty- 
Honner honrs , and of Honner, a hnndied and forty- 

e miles in fonr days Beohei's daring, too, in assailing 
Tantia’s whole force with a newly-raised remment 
iring of Qf tioopers, and driving it before him, was a gloiions 
itfeOaSd act, vying in daiing with Sntheiland*s attack above 
refeiied to 

Bnt these acts, daring as they were, do not stand out 
irkedly from the achievements of other officers engaged in 
s pursuit Where aU did nobly it is impossible to draw a 
itrast. The historian, however, is bound to call attention to 
> skilful stiategy which gave to the pursued no rest, which 
, them off from the gieat towns, and which forced them to 
seek the jungles as their hiding-place This result 
idwi'a 1! ht Mi^el accomplished in Eajpiitd.n4 and 

icmJ. ^ M5»lwd, by distributing ms forces in lightly equipped 
columns at salient points in those two divisions, 
th orders to pursue the rebels without intermission * It has 
m calculated that the whole distance they weie pursued 
tween the 20th of June, 1858, and the 1st of March, 1850, 
leedcd three thousand miles , that Michel himselt marohed 
enteen hundred and Parke two thousand f Theio can he no 
ibt that this system, thoroughly well cainod out, was the 
ise of the bieak-up of the lehel army. When Honner heat 
at Kdsbdiif on the 10th of February, and the puisuit was 
en up at once by a fresh force under Someiset, tlie campaign 
s virtually over. The rebels lost heart, abandoned thou 
ndaids, and ciept to their homes. It will be understood 
t these rapid pursuits were made without tents These 
'owed in the real nnder charge of a small guard They did 
, often come up for days, during which time the tioops had 
bivouac under tiees. 

th theror. retum Tranquillity was restoied. With the 
derof surrender of Mdn Singh the rebellion collapsed in 
Cential India So long as he was at largo and 
mis to hostile, the entire population held aloof fii^m the 
cotmtry ichels could always find seonnty in 

Sladkwood^a Magazine, August 1860, 

Captain Fltwer’s troop, 8th Hussars, was with Paiko the whole time. 
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sensibility of our faculty) is represented in judging 
the beautiful as harmonious with the conformity to 
law of the Understanding (in the moral judgement 
the freedom of the will is thought as the harmony 
of the latter with itself according to universal laws 
of Reason). (4) The subjective principle in judging 
the beautiful is represented as 'itniversa/ , i.e. as valid 
for every man, though not cognisable through any 
universal concept. (The objective principle of moral- 
ity is also expounded as universal, i.e. for every 
subject and for every action of the same subject, and 
thus as cognisable by means of a universal concept). 
Hence the moral judgement is not only susceptible of 
definite constitutive principles, but is possible only by 
grounding its maxims on these in their universality. 

A reference to this analogy is usual even with 
the common Understanding [of men], and we often 
describe beautiful objects of nature or art by names 
that seem to put a moral appreciation at their basis. 
We call buildings or trees majestic and magnificent, 
landscapes laughing and gay ; even colours are 
called innocent, modest, tender, because they excite 
sensations which have something analogous to the 
consciousness of the state of mind brought about 
by moral judgements. Taste makes possible the 
transition, without any violent leap, from the charm 
of Sense to habitual moral interest ; for it represents 
the Imagination in its freedom as capable of pur- 
posive determination for the Understanding, and so 
teaches us to find even in objects of sense a free 
satisfaction apart from any charm of sense. 
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CHAPTEB n. 

THE TMAL OF THE KING OF DEHLl, AND THE QTJEEN’s 
raOCLAMATION. 

japture of Mdn Singh and Tantid Topf produced all over 
m and southern India an effect similar to that realised 
le pacification of Oudh m the north-western Piovinces 
nutiny was now stamped out. The danug of the soldier 
0 give place to the sagacity and hieadth of view of the 
man. 

ue months before the final blow had been struck, when 
^ the rebels had lost every stronghold and been 
driven to take refuge in the wooded hills and the 
dense jungles which abound alike on the northern 
ler of Oudh and in cential India, Hei Majesty the Queen 
teemed it advisable to issue a proclamation to hei Indian 
cts, a message of mercy to those who still continued to 
, of promise to all Before referring more particulaily to 
iroclamation, it wiU be advisable to refer to some of the 
3 which rendered its issue at the end of 1858 paiticulaily 
ible 

B titular Boveieign of India, the King of Dehli, had been 
brought to trial in the Pnvy Council Chamhei of 
ce of the palace, the Dfwani-Ehdes, on the 27th of Januaiy, 
1858 Four charges were bi ought against him 
The first accused him, when a pensioner of the 
h Government, of encouragmg, aiding, and abetting the 
is in the Climes of mutiny and rebelhon against the fStato, 
cond, of encouraging, aiding, and abetting his own son and 
inhabitants of Dehli and the noith-west Provinces of 
to rebel and wage wai against the State , the third, of 
j proclaimed himself leigning king and sovereign of 
and of assembhng foices at Dehli, and of encoui aging 
to wage war against the British Government; the 
, of having, on the 16th of May, feloniously caused, or of 
5 been accessory to, the death of forty-nine people of 
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ropean and mixed European descent, and of liaving subse- 
uitly abetted others in murdering European of&oers and 
er English subjects. After a tri^ conducted with great 
lence, and which extended ovei foity days, the king was 
ud guilty of the main points in the charges, and sentenced 
be transported for life. E\ entually he was taken to Pegu, 
eie he ended his days in peace * 

leanwhile it had been necessary in England to hnd a scape- 
t for all the blood which had been shed in 
shing the mutiny — an event, whioh, though it 
med at first to give a shock to the prestige of 
^land, had been the means of displaying a power greater and 
e concentiated than that with whioh the woild had credited 
The reconquebt of India is, indeed, the most marvellous 
itaiy achievement of any times, ancient oi modem. If 
la had at that time been under the rule of the Crown, the 
oral scape-goat would have been the Mmistiy of the day. 
it was, the blow fell upon the grand old Company which had 
sod the early conquests on the eastern coast of Hindustan 
il they had developed into the most magnificent empire 
ject to an alien race which the world has ever seen. The 
t India Company had not deserved its fate, 
lule had been better and purer, more adapted 
the ciicumstances of the gieat dependency paay, 
n would have been possible had its aots and 
ers been subject to the fiuotiiations of party feeling. True, 
lad committed some faults , but it is a lemaikahle fact, 
3Cially in later years, that it had been driven into the coin^ 
Sion of those faults by the Mmistry of the day. 
s remark especially applies to the ” crime,’* so to fJSSS 
ik, of the mntiny I call it a crime, because the 
rt of Directors were summoned before the bai of xbaredinby 
lio opinion to answer for it, and were condemned 
n it Now, if, as I believe, the mutmy was due 
\ great measure to the acts of the Government of Lord 
housie, to the denial of the right to adopt, to the shook to 
lio morality caused by the annexation of Oudh and espeoially 
the manner in whioh that annexation was carried out, then, 
Government of England was equally guilty with the Court 

For report of the statement made for the prosecution at the tiial and Sir John 
cnee’s report, vide Appendix 0. 
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of Directors, for it was iliat Government which moie th 
sanctioned the annexation and the antecedent acts to which 
have referred. But in tunes of excitement jnstioe almost alwa 
sleeps. The scape-goat was of the very kind which suited t 
public humoui He was old-fashioned, pursy, and defencele 
Against lain every interest was arrayed The Ministiy, wbi 
wanted hi-s patronage, the outsider, who saw an opening 
the ‘ covenanted ’ services , the doctrinaire, on whose mind t 
made that ^ double government grated harshly, th( 

and other classes combined to cast stones at hi 
The great Company was unable to withstand t 
jjd d^mea pressure It foil, but it fell not without regret a 
with an honoured name On the 2nd of August 18 
the Queen signed the Act which transferred its functions to t 
Crown. 

No sooner had this act been accomplished than it devolv 
upon the first Minister of the Crown, the late Ee 
L ordDerhy of Derby, to draw up for submission to the Queer 
SSdiKon proclamation, forthwith to be issued by Her Majes 
toule" ™ Council, in which should be set forth the pn 
quLu ciples on which the administration of India slioi 
in the future he conducted The ciroumstanc 
which foUowtd the preparation of the first draught of the pi 
clamation by Loid Derby have been given to the world on t 
highest authority m a woik which has brought home to eve 
Englishman and every Englishwoman the enormous loss st 
tamed by the country in the prematuie death of the illustrio 
prince whose noble life it so touchingly and so giaoeful 
records * There were expressions in that draug 
StotoSie seemed to Her Majesty and to Prince Albt 

in one case to invert, m another to express feohl 
theQ^md meaning they were anxious to convey In t 
I’nnceAiiM.xt memoiandum with which the objections to the 
points were conveyed to Lord Derby, Hei Majes 
expiessed m noble language the sentiments by whioh she w 
animated towaids the great people of whom she was about 
become the Empiess, Empress in reality, though not th 
actually m name. “ The Queen would be glad,*’ continued t 
memoiandum, after lefemng to the objections taken to t 
original draught of the proclamation, “ if Loid Derby would wii 
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uself 111 ]iis excellent language, beaiing in mind tliat it is 
nal© sovoreign wbo speaks to more than a hundred millions 
astern people on assuming the duect government over 
, and, after a bloody war, giving them pledges whioh her 
e reign is to redeem, and explaining the principles of her 
nment Such a document should breithe feelings of 
osity, benevolence, and religions toleration, and point out 
mvileges which the Indians will receive in bemg placed 
equality with the subjects of the Biitish Oiown, and the 
erity following in the train of oivihsation ” 
ore the memorandum containing these noble words had 
ed Lord Derby, that minister, warned by a 
■am from Lord Malmesbury, then in attendance SSS anST 
e Queen, that Her Majesty was not saiisfied 
the proclamation, had turned his attention to 
ranght, and discovering in it instinctively the faults which 
een noticed by the Queen and Pnnce Albert, had lecast it 
amended form it met eveiy objection, and con esponded 
ly to the wishes of the august Lady in whose name it was 
issued to the people of India. 

s proclamation, as finally approved by Her Majesty, ran as 

rg 

lotoria, by the Grace of God, of the United 
lorn of Gicat Britain and Ireland, and of the tion. 
les and Dependencies thereof in Europe, Asia, 

, Amenca, and Australasia, Queen, Defender of the Faith 
hereas, for divers weighty reasons, we ha^ e resolved, by 
mth the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
iral, and Commons in Parliament assembled, to take upon 
ves the Government of the teintoiies in India, heretofore 
istered in trust for us by the Honourable East India 
my. 

>w, thorefoie, we do by these presents notify and declaie 
by the advice and consent aforesaid, we have taken upon 
ves the said government, and we hereby call upon all oui 
ta within the said territories to be faithful and to hear 
llegiance to us, our hens and successors, and to submit 
fives to the authority of those whom we may hereafter 
ime to time see fit to appoint to odmimster the govei nment 
said territories, in our name and on our behalf 
id we, reposmg especial trust and confidence m the loyalty, 
, and judgment, of our right trusty and well-beloved 
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lUBin and Councillor, Charles John Viscount Canning, do 
ireby constitute and appoint him, the said Viscount Canning, 
be our First Viceioy and Govemor-Geneial in and ovoi om 
id teiritones, and to administer the goverament thcieof in 
11 name, and geneially to act in our name and on our behalf, 
ibjeot to such orders and regulations as ho shall, from time to 
me, receive fiom us thiough one of our pimcipal Seciotanes of 
ate 

And wo do heiehy confiim in their several offices, civil and 
ilitary, all peiaons now employed in the soivico of tho 
onourable East India Company, subject to our future pleasnic, 
id to fiuoh laws and regulations as may hoicafter be enacted 

We hereby announce to tbe native princes of India that all 
saties and engagements made with them by or under tho 
thority of the Honourable East India Company aio l>y us 
oepted, and will be scruiiulously maintained , and wo look foi 
e like observance on their part 

“ We desiie no extension of our present teiritorial possessions , 
id, while we will permit no aggressions upon oui dominions or 
ir lights to be attempted with impunity, wo shall sanction no 
icroaohment on those of others We snail respect tho lights, 
gnity, and honour of native pnneos as our own, and we desii o 
at they, as well as our own subjects, should enjoy that 
ospeniy and that social advancement which can oiilj bu 
cured by internal peace and good government. 

“We bold ourselves bound to the natives of oui Indian 
nitoiies by tho same obhgations of duty which bind us to all 
ir other subjects, and those obligations, by the blessing of 
Imighty God, we shall faithfully and consciontiously fulfil. 
“Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Chiistianity, and 
knowledging with gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim 
ie the nght and the desire to impose our convictions on any 

our subjects. We declare it to he our Eoyal will and 
sasure that none be m anywise favoured, none molested oi 
jquieted, by leason of their loligious faith or ohseivanccs, hut 
it all filiaU alike enjoy the equal and impaitial protootion of 
3 law, and we do stiiotly chaige and enjoin all tliose Avho 
Ly he m authonfy under us that they abstain from all intoi- 
ence with the religious belief or worship of m\y of oiu 
ijects, on pam of our highest displeasure. 

‘And it 38 our further will &at, so fai as may bo, nur 
ijects, of whatever laoe oi creed, be freely and iinpaitially 
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uitted to offices in onr service, the duties of wliioh they may 
qualified, by their education, ability, and integrity, duly to 
chaige 

‘We know and lespect the feelings of attachment with which 
> natives of India legord the lands inherited by them from 
ui ancestors, and we desire to protect them m all rights 
ineoted therewith, subject to the equitable demands of the 
ite, and we will that, generally, in framing and adminis- 
ing the law, due regard be paid to the ancient rights, usages, 
d customs of Tndifl. 

‘ We deeply lament the evils and misery which have been 
lught upon India by the acts of ambitious men, who have 
3eived their countrymen by false reports, and led them into 
3n lebelhon Our power has been shown by the suppression 
that rebellion in the field , we dosire to show our meioy hy 
rdoning the offences of those who have been thus misled, hut 
10 desire to return to the path of duty 

** Alieady in one piovince, with a view to stop the further 
usion of blood, and to hasten the pacification of our Indian 
minions, oar Viceroy and Govemor-Qeneral has held out the 
peotation of pardon, on certain terms, to the great majority of 
ose who, in the late unhappy disturbances, have been guilty 
offences against our Government, and bos declared the 
inishment which will be inflicted on those whose crimes 
ace them beyond the reach of forgiveness We approve and 
nfirin the said act of our Viceroy and Governor-General, and 
• further announce and proclaim as follows — 

“ Our clemency will he extended to all offendeis, save and 
cept those who have been or shall he convicted of having 
lectly taken part m the murdei of British subjects 
“With regard to such, the demands of justice forbid the 
ercise of mercy 

“ To those who have willingly given asylum to murderers, 
lowing them, to be such, or who may have acted as leaders or 
stigators in revolt, their lives alone can be guaranteed , but, 
appointing the penalty due to suoh persons, fiill consideration 
ill be given to the oiroumstances under which they have been 
duoed to thiow off their allegiance, and laige indulgence will 
) shown to those whose crimes may appear to have originated 
L a too credulous acceptance of the false repoits circulated by 
ssigmng men. 

“ To all others in arms against the Government we herebj 

T 2 
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pioinise unconditional pardon, amnesty, and oMivion of a 
ofifenoea against ourselves, our crown and dignity, on tlie 
return to ^eir liomes and peaceful pursuits 

“It is our Boyal pleasure tliat these teims of grace ai 
amnesty should be extended to all those who comply with the 
conditions before the fiist day of January next 
“ When, by the blessing of Providence, internal tranquillil 
shall be restoied, it is our earnest desiie to stimulate tl 
peaceful industry of India, to promote wuiks of public utilit 
and impiovement, and to administer its Government for tl 
benefit of all our subjects resident therein In their piospent 
will be our strength, in their contentment our security, and i 
their giatitude our best leward And may the God of all pow< 
grant unto us, and to those in authority under us, strength i 
carry out these our wishes for the good of our people.” 

On the 1st of November, 1858, this noble pioolamation wt 
published to the piinoes and people of India. ^ 
SltiJnpiSj. CeJcntta, at Madras, at Bombay, at Labor, at Igr 
ii^d at Allahdb&d, at Dehli, at Bdngun, at Lakhnao, i 
Maisiir, at Kaidohf, at Ndgpfir, and at eveiy mv 
and military station in India it was j^uhlioly rea 
on that day with every accompaniment of ceremonial splendoi 
which could give importance to the occasion m the eyes of tb 
natives Tianskted into all the languages and many of tb 
dialects of India, it was, at the same time, tram 
nutted to aU the native piinces, and was distribute 
by thousands for the edification of those of lowe 
rank and position The first 'Viceroy of India used all th 
Coratnunfcflp ^ ^ powei to acquaint the native prince 

Q>ud people that, transferred to the suzerainty an 
wtaceal'® Queen, they might rely upon the stric 

^ observance of all engagements enteied into wit 

them by the Company , that her IVIajesty desired no extensio 
of her doimniona, but would respect the nghts, the honour, an 
the dignify of the piiuces of her empire, ^at, while thm 
religion would not be interfered with, the ancient nghti 
customs, and usages of India would be maintained , that neithc 
caste nor creed should be a bar to employment m hei seivio< 
Lord Caunmg took every caie, at the same tmn 
rebel? rtiii in rebels stiU in arms should have oognizano 

anna of the full and giacious terms offered them, term 
which practically restoied life and secnriiy to al 
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le wLo had not taken part m the murder of Biitiah Buh- 
3 

he ;proolaniation was received by all classes throughout 
la with the deepest enthusiasm The princes 
landowners especially regoided it as a charter J^xT^f*****^ 
ch would render their possessions secure, and 
ir rights — ^more especially the right, so precious SSSiS, 
ihem, of adoption —absolutely inviolate The 
pie in general welcomed it as the document which closed 
the wounds of the mutiny, which declared, in effect, that 
rones were to be bygones, and that thenceforward theie 
uld bo one Queen and one people Many of the 
ols still in tlie field — all, in fact, except those 
olutelj irreconcilable — took advantage of its provisions to 
down their arms and to submit to its easy 
ditions In the gieat towns of India, natives of 
ry religion and oieed, the Hindus, the Muham 
dans theParsis, met in numbeis to diaw u^i loyal 
li esses expressive of their deep sense of the tudL ^ 
leficent feelings which hod prompted the proola 
tion, of their gratitude for its contents, and of their loyalty 
the per&on of the illustrious Lady to whose rule they had 
m transfeired 

With the issue of the proclamation the story of the mutiny 
luld fitly close But those who have accompanied 
BO far will have seen that in Oudh and in central 
dia the woik of waifaie was prolonged for six iimtSd 
mths after its piomulgation In this thoie is, 
wever, only a seeming misplacement In the Sipoared 
Qgles on the Oudh frontier and of contnl India 
ere survived for that period men who wore more maraudoi* 
an soldiers — ^men whose continual rebellion was but remotelj 
unacted with the original cause of the mutiny, who hai 
ended too deeply to hope for forgivonoss In one notabl< 
stance, indeed, that of Mdn Singh, the quarrel was in no sense 
onsequenco of the mutiny It was a quarrel between a biroi 
d his feudal lord Yet it was that quarrel, not the mutiny 
r any fact oonneotod with the mutiny, which kept th 
mmions of Smdhin m continual distuibance for more thai 
X months When Man Singh surrendered, those distuibance 
ased 

As far as related, then, to the actual mutineois, with but 
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of the vertices of triangles satisfying the given 
conditions. Again, suppose that two lines are to 
cut one another so that the rectangle under the 
segments of the one should be equal to the rect- 
angle under the segments of the other ; the solution 
of the problem from this point of view presents 
much difficulty. But all chords intersecting inside 
a circle divide one another in proportion. Other 
curved lines suggest other purposive solutions of 
which nothing was thought in the rule that furnished 
their construction. All conic sections in themselves 
and when compared with one another are fruitful 
in principles for the solution of a number of possible 
problems, however simple is the definition which 
determines their concept. — It is a true joy to see 
the zeal with which the old geometers investigated 
the properties of lines of this class, without allowing 
themselves to be led astray by the questions of nar- 
row-minded persons, as to what use this knowledge 
would be. Thus they worked out the properties of 
the parabola without knowing the law of gravitation, 
which would have suggested to them its application 
to the trajectory of heavy bodies (for the motion of 
a heavy body can be seen to be parallel to the curve 
of a parabola). Again, they found out the properties 
of an ellipse without surmising that any of the 
heavenly bodies had weight, and without knowing 
the law of force at different distances from the point 
of attraction, which causes it to describe this curve 
in free motion. While they thus unconsciously 
worked for the science of the future, they delighted 
themselves with a purposiveness in the [essential] 
being of things which yet they were able to present 
completely a priori in its necessity. Plato, himself 
master of this science, hinted at such an original 
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CHAPTER L 

HIE CAUSES 01? THE MUTINY. 

Even before Ibe last embeis of the mutiiiy had beoxi tiampl 
3ut, the c[ue8tion which had from the first puzzled 
every man, fioni the Governor-General in Council tfomwin 
to the flubaltom in his modost bungalow, the 
question as to the oiiginal cause of the mutiny became i 
burning question of the day. It was a question which requii 
a complete and accurate reply, because prompt reoi ganisat 
was necessary, and to carry out a complete scheme of 
organisation a knowledge of the ciicumstances which 1 
caused the collapse of the system to be reorganised was 
dispensable. 

On this question the opinion of no man was looked forwi 
to with so much eagerness, so much anxiety, and, I 
may add, with so much ounosity, as the opinion of 
the great Indian official whose aanng and unselfish opinion o 
policy had made possible the storming of Dehll. It LawrSlci 
was very natural that this should be so. Few men 
had associated more with the natives than Sir John Lawren 
few men had moie thoroughly pierced to the core 
tho national ohaiacter, and few men possossed a 
more complete power of mental analysis. People, Bhou&b 
for the most part, did not stop to lomomher that, 
with all his gifts, Sir John Lawience had ever been tho paiti 
of a school— a school opposed to the tenure of land 
by groat families, that he had favoured Lord 
Balhousie's policy of annexation ; and that, although 
he was thoroughly acquainted with tho feelings of tho e 
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Itiiral class, lie contemned ikase of the )ar^ce proprietois, 
and that he knew little of the Sipahis. Further- 
more, and especially, that he possessed no personal 
lowledge of Ondh and of its people 

It ^\ill readily be believed, then, that when the opinion of 
c John Lawrence was published it gave satisfaction only to 
the heedlei-s many, none at all to the thinking teiv 
After an exhaustive argument, Sir John Lawrence 
the ai rived at the conclusion that the mutiny was due 

Koniy to the greased oaatridges, and to the gi cased cart- 
iidges only The public applauded a result so 
lufiful in its simplicity, so easy of oompiebension. It 
med so entirely with the ideas of men who never take the 
uble to think for themselves, that hy the masses, which are 
inly composed of such men, it was piomptly and thankfully 
accepted With them it remains still the un- 
“SnOa- answerable reason for the mutiny of the Indian 
aTCe*tGd They did not stop to consider that to deolaie 

‘ that the greased cartridges caused the mutiny was 
all respects similar to the declaration of a man who, if asked 
at causes a gun to discharge, should reply — the powdei 
le it IS that the powder, when exploded, forces out the 
Jet but who Ignites the powdei ^ That the greased 
tridges were the level used in many instances to excite the 
ahis IS incontestable , they wei e explosive substances But, 
ugh explosive, they had been peifectly harmless had the 
ids of the Sipdhis not been piepaied to act upon them lu 
same manner that the peicussion-cap acts upon gunpowdoi 
It should never be forgotten that the gi eased 
trS^® cartridges weie not the only instrument employed 
to create discontent in 1856-7. Before a gi eased 
iicyedto cartridge had been issued the chapdtfs had been 
aedis- ciioulated by thousands in many rural districts 
The chapdtf was, it is true, a weapon far less 
feet than the gi eased cartridge It nevertheless, 
loiently adapted to the comprehensions of the class to whom 
\as addressed — the class given to agncnlture. To minds, 
simple, impressionable, suspicious, piompt to receive 
ideas, the chapdti acted as a warning of an im- 
pending calamity A Hindu can conceive nothing 
e dreadful than a violation of his caste and his leligion. 
‘ conclusion w'as a foiegone one The receipt of the 
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foreshadowed a gieat attempt to he made to upset 
Hal religion 

i we might even grant, then, foi the sake of orgament, 
gieased cartridges weie not m themselves harmless, 
lap&tfs oertainly were so. But it was these harmless 
which stiried up the rural populations, 
those in Oudh and in Bundelkhand, to 
jO in the lebelhon What becomes, then, of Se^SiSStia 
La wren ce’s conclusion ’ It simply vanishes. ^ 

3ed oarfaLidges became dangerous only when end 
)thers as a means to an end Befuie the 
he leaders of the revolt weie ripe the cartiidges and 
Itfs were nothing moie than gunpowdoi stored in a 
When the opportune moment arrived, when the 
the Sipahis and the agricultural classes had been 
I to receive any ideas, howevoi absurd, then the oait- 
d the chapdtfs were rammed into them, and were 

lat was it that made the minds of the Sipdhis, what 

bat made the minds of the agnculturul 

one to conceive suspicions alike regarding 

3ed cartridges and the chapdtfs ? The mutiny 

.0 these two questions will bring us to the 

e of the mutiny Sir John Lawrence’s conclusions 

pushed to their legitimate issue He named only one 

ans I must go hack to the cause 

I express my own opinions on the matter I think it 

ei that I should state the views of some 

il and well-educated natives, with whom I agto 

the oppoitumty of discussing the subject 

mise that it is not an easy mattei to obtain ^ 

opinions of native gentlemen on mattei s regarding 

by know, not only that those opinions would be dis- 

D the listener, hut that his ignorance of aught but the 

1 hfe of a native of ;^o6iiion, his absolute want of 

0 regal ding the religious obligations whioh affect 
ught of bis life, act as a bar to comprehension Theie 
inglishmen, for instance, oven amongst those who have 
ig in India and who have obtain^ ciedit there foi 
iding the native chaiactei , who will not be amazed at the 

1 regarding the origin of the mutiny, or rather of the 
Lich led up to it, whioh I am about to place on record 
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patfs foreshadowed a gieat attempt to he made to upset 
national religion 

hough we might even grant, then, for the sake of argument, 

I the greased cartridges were not in themselves harmless, 
the ohapatis oeitainly were so. But it was these harmless 
idtioi which stined np the rural populations, 
cially those in Oudh and in Bundelkhand, to . 

acipate in the lehellion What becomes, then, of tSsc^aJIltfa 
J olm La wren ce*s conclusion ^ It simpl y vanishes me^to an 
gieased cartridges became dangerous only when end 
I by others as a means to an end Before the 
Ls ot the leaders of the revolt were ripe the cartridges and 
ohapatis were nothing more than gunpowder stored in a 
azine When the opportune moment arrived, when the 
ds of the Sipdhis and the agricultuial classes had been 
L noted to receive any ideas, however absurd, then the cart- 
es and the chapdtis wcie rammed into them, and were 
Loded 

ut what was it that made the minds of the Sipdhis, what 
it that made the minds of the agnoultural 
aes pi one to conceive suspicions ahke regarding 
greased cartridges and the chapdtis? The inuua7 
vers to these two questions will bring us to the 
cause of the mutiny. Sir John Lawrence’s conclusions 
e not pushed to their legitimate issue. He named only one 
10 means 1 must go back to the cause 
efore I express my own opinions on the matter I think it 
^ piopei that I should state the views of some 
ighttiil and well-educated natives, with whom I minS* as to 
0 had tho opportunity of discussing the subject 
ly premise that it is not an easy matter to obtain ^ 

real opinions of native gentlemen on matteis regarding 
oh they know, not only that those opinions w^oukl be dis- 
oful to tho listener, but that his ignorance of aught but the 
Bihcial life of a native of position, his absolute want of 
wlodgo legal ding tho religious obligations which affect 
y thought of Ins life, act as a bar to comprehension There 
tow Englishmen, for instance, oven amongst those who have 
'ed long in India and who have obtained credit there for 
oTstaiiding the native character, who will not be amazed at the 
ilation regarding the origin of tho mutiny, or rather of the 
jcs which led up to it, which I am about to place on record 
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tbd real opinion of thoughtful and educated natives of India 
at it IS their real opinion I, who enjoyed special oppoitumties 
conversing with them witiiout restraint, and who possossod 
nr confidence as far as an Englishman can possess it, know 
ist certainly And, whit is more, there aie liMiig men, 
glishmen, whose oppoitunities have been even gieatoi, and 
10 have communicated to me impressions absolutely con- 
ning my views on the subject From one of these gontlomeu, 
•eifeot linguist, and whoso opportunities have boon uiiiivallod, 
lave received the following reply to my queiy as to the cause 
which the educated Hindus with whom ho was in tlio habit 
associating attributed the mutiny “ In the opinion of the 
icated natives of India,” was his answoi, “ tho gross wiongs 
iioted on Ndna Sdhib ; the injustice done to Kunwni Singh , 
1 injames inflicted on the Ednl of Jhdnsi, tho seizin e of tho 
igdom of Oudh, the fraudulent embezzlement poipotiatecl 
th regard to the Edo of E^wf, and the scoies of Icssui wiongs 
ne m leckless insolence to the landowners under the adminis- 
.tiou of the north-west provinces Were Indians ever to 
ite their account of the causes of the mutiny, it would astonibh 
iny in this country.” 

Those views may be disputed Indeed, I am coiiiidout th.it 
t one ex-Indiau official among a hundred will load tlioin with 
ght but a contemptuous smile It lequires that a man shall 
ve lived with the ^uoated natives as intimate fiionds ossooiato 
rether m Europe that he should be able to nndei*btand it 
lere is too little of such intercourse in India In foot, it is 
ly those officers who have enjoyed the opportunity of a long 
lidence at a native court to whom the chance of such intoi- 
use IS available. 

[h the fiist edition of this volume I expressed as my own an 
opimon in entire conformity with tho geneial views 
I have just quoted as the views of the natives of 
India as to the origin of the great outbreak I wrote 
— and I may say that time, and a subsequent visit to 
MOT an India, have confirmed my view — ITie real cause of 
apie. the mutiny may be expiessed in a condensed form 
in two words— bad faith It was bad faith to our 
idhis which mode their mmds prone to suspicion, it was 
* policy of annexation, of refusing to Hindu chiefs tho por- 
ssion to adopt, with them, a necessaiy leligious rito, of 
Idenly brmging a whole people under the operation of complex 
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les to wludi they were unaeoustomea, as in Oudli, in t 
gar and NaibadA territory, and in Bundelkhand, and o 
eaches of cnatomB more saoiedto the natives than laws, whi 
used the large landowners and the lural population agaii 
e Biitish rule** This was my opinion then, and it is, 
'ssible, moie strongly my opinion now. I shdl proceed 
pport it hy examples 

The had faith towards the Sipdhis goes boot so far as t 
iriod immediately succeeding the first Afghdu war. 

I that wai the Sipdhis had behaved splendidly, 
ey had fought well, they had suffered piivations sipAUa, 
Lthout a murmur, they had borne with cheerfulness 
>senoe from their conntiy and their families, in a cause whi 
as only theirs because it was the cause of then foreign maste 
recollect well moctmg in 1844 at Allaliab&d a political oifi< 
hose conduct dunng his mission at Herat can never be m< 
med without admiration— the late D*Aroy Todd Speaking 
e of the difficulties of Ins position at Ileidt, D’Aroy 
odd stated that but for the zeal, the eneigy, and tioa whm 
16 fidebty of the few Sipdhis who weie with him 
i could not have stayed at Heidt, ho added, 

When pioperly tieated the Bengal Sipdhi will go anywh< 
id do anything ** Well, these men returned from Afghdnistt 
nmediately alterwards we annexed Sindh. The Ben| 
pdhis were sent to garrison a country then notonously i 
salthy. How were they treated? The time- 
moured rule which provided that they should faulftowfl 
‘ceive a fixed extra food allowanoe on proceeding 
y certain localities was rescinded, in one instance quraitonf* 
ter the men had leached one of the indicated 
callties, in another instance when the regiment was in f 
arch to it. Is it to be wondered at that the men grumbl 
id then actually refused to march? They committed 
lolence They simply said, “ You aie guilty of 
xd faith , we contracted to entoi your service The Gove 
id to perfoim all the duties entrusted to us on Se*sipih 
irtam conditions, of which the payment to us of fi'tticciini 
K)d allowance under certain oiroumstonceB was 
le. We have fulfilled our shaie of the contract, 
id now you refuse to fulfil your sharo We dedino biliiSikc 
\ woik until you fulfil it ” In equity the Sipahis 
ere right, but the Q-oveinment, instead of soothing the 
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ed in a Hgli-handed manner, disbanded one legiinont and 
erely punished the men of another 

This conduct produced a very bad effect thiougliont the 
Indian army It was felfc m every legiment that 
fduSSon the woid of the Government could no^ longer he 
iiiiiiiaii depended upon Neveitheloss, no open indignation 
was manifested The Satlaj campaign ensued, and 
im the Sipahis fought well. The annexation of the Panjtlb 
owed. Then succeeded a long period of quiosconco— a pui lod 
ing which seeds, sown some time before, took loot, spiang 
and blossomed into leguLxtions fraught with dangei to the 
upline of the Indian ai my 

'’he natives of India servo a inastei well when onco ho has 
shown himself capable of wielding authoiity But 
iduairao- should that authoiity slacken, or, woise still, should 
Seni^ they find out that the Government they servo has 
Dmand ^^-t their disposal the means not only of shaking 

(ifflLcta but even of upsetting it, then tho nominal master 
wielding it ceases to he their leal master , tho 
)stance of hia powei vanishes, the shadow only remains 

0 occurrences in the Indian army duiing tho sevoial years 
nediatoly preceding 1857 completely illustrate this asseition 
foimor days, lu the time of Lake, in the time of Hastings, 

1 even latoi, the commanding offiooi of a native logiment was 
leme m all matteis of discipline EeBjionsiblo immediately 
ns divisional Gommandoi,he could piumote, he could i educe, 
could punish But, as time passed on, men woio appointed 
tho general staff of the Indian aimy whoso visions became 
ided and whose biams beoame turned by tho aa of tho now 
ions to which they had been transFoired Forgottmg thoir 
a legimental experience, not oaiing to know that tho loutiuo 
tern which suits a British legimont foimed of men tanglit to 
y the law, no matter by ax bom administeiod, is not ai plioable 
EL legiment composed of Asiatics hied to obey the man in 
Dse hands they see authority centiod and him only, these 
1 began, step by step, to intioduce tho Biitish system into 
native army It would take too long to toll how gradudly 
leal powei of the commanding officer was undeimiued , hoiv 
Sipahi was, by degrees, taught to look upon him, not as a 

erior who must bo obeyed, but as a very fallible moifcal, 
aliarly liable to eii, and against whose lightest oxoroiso ot 
lioiity he had the light to ajijieal to tho one central power, 
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the Commaitder-iii-Chief Su^Sce it to say that this process 
sapping the powers of the commanding oftioer was earned tc 
meat an extent that immediately piior to the mutiny 
5ie Sip&hiB had lost all respect foi the authoiity he 
only nominally wielded Nor had the Sipahi im- pSicy^ ' 
hibed for the Commandei-in-Chief the feeling which 
he had ceased to enteitain towards his commanding ofScer 
him the Commander-m-Chief was but a name , he was a 
figure, liviag m the clouds of the Himdlayas, laiely, often nev 
seen, but whose interposition enabled him to defy 
his own colonel and to set discipline at nought f min^the 
The extent to which this interposition was exercised 
before the mutiny was dangeious in the extreme It 
succeeded before 1857 m weakening the influence of all t 
regimental ofi^cers, and m undermining the discipline 
the army, 

I have said that the refusal of the Government of India 
1843 to act up to their contiact with legard to the 
Sipdhis sent to occupy Sindh had been felt througli- 2fdemom 
out the Indian army. Immediately subseq[uent to wtion be- 
that event, the piooess of undermining the poweis a^issS^ 
of commanding ofScers had made swift progress. 

When, then, in 1852, the Government most unadvisedly aga 
attempted another breach of contract, the Sip4his, demoralisi 
by the process I have alluded to, were even moie inclined 
lesent it. 

The breach of contiact refeiied to occuned in this manne 
With the exception of six or seven regiments the 
Sipihis of the Bengal aimy weio enlisted for ofSIewSl! 
service in India only, they were never to be re- menteoni 
quired to cross the sea But with the view of 
; the necessities of the state m Arakdn 

Lasseiiiii provinces, six or seven legi- SSi”” 
liients had been speci£dly raised for general service, 
and these legiments weie invariably despatched thither by si 
whenevei their services were there requiied. Lord Dalhousi 
howevoi, who had ridden roughshod over so many natn 
customs, consideied that he might set aside this one also A 
ooidingly, when, dunng the Buimese wai, he wanted to ser 
an additional legiment to Burmah, instead of despatching 
geneial soivice regiment or of inviting a regiment to voluntee 
lie ordeicd a regiment stationed at Bariackpiir to procei 
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lutliei The men of the legiment refused to go. “ Ton asl 
Lord Dal- embark upon a service for whiol 

housie at- we have not enlisted, and which many of us regarc 
SSSmS- impenlLing our caste Wo will not do it ” Loic 
tract with Dalhousie was forced to submit. He was vei^ 
theSipfliis ajigry^ "blit there was no help foi it 
But the lesult on the minds of the Sipahis was most discs 
troTis For the fiist time in the history of Indie 
ISSsuiaia the orders of the Governor-General had been sue 
^rSie***^*^ oessfally resisted It was little 1o the purpose tc 
‘ argue that the Governor-General had exceeded hifc 
iOweiB the blow to the disoiplme of the native army was noi 
he less deadly 

The minds of the Sipdhis weie under the influence of thig 
blow, and by the insane action of the head-quartei 
staff they were becoming more and inoie leleased 
from the bands of discipline towards their own 
•fflceis, when the annexation of Oudh took place. How thib 
fleeted them 1 shall state os briefly as possible 
A very large pi opoition of tbe aimy of the Bengal Presidency, 
and a smaller propoition of tbe army of the Bombay 
B 5 rWcoi?tIe Presidency, were recimted fiom tiie liingdom ol 
Ctompiinya Oudli, It IS scarcely too much to affiim that there 
JopuiMwi’h was not a single agiioultural family in that country 
oS[hIwiiCTi represented by at least one of its 

Oudh*had membcis in the Indian army Service in that .inny, 
her^own ^ offered no mconsiderable advantages to tho 
subjects of the king of Oudh It made them clients, 
nd favoured clients, of the paramount powei Every Sipdhi 
^as, BO to speak, represented at the court of Lakhnao by the 
ntish Besident His commanding eifleer was authoiised to 
ank any petition he might present addressed to the Eesidont, 
ad the fact that the Besident had leoeived such petition en- 
ured substantial justice to the claims of the petitioner at tho 
ands of the couit of Lakhnao Every one familial with tho 
oikings of a native couit will at once lecognise tho value at 
hich seiMce in the Indian army was lated by the natives of 
udh By accepting such seivioe they obtained an all-powoifnl 
locate to plead then cause whenevei theii propel ty might bo 
ireatened, or then cl^ il rights endangered. 

The Nawdhs and Kings of Oudh hadfi’om the time of Wanen 
[astmgs shown a loyalty to the British Government not to be 
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iiipassed During the Afghan disasteis, the Gwdlidi can 
)aign, the battles on the Satlaj and m the Panjab, 

)udh had been the miloh-oow of the paramount 
lower She had lent that power money, she had tiia^pam- 
jiven her her best sons as soldiers, she had done J'Se* 
ill that she could do to maintain unimpaired the NawAbsan' 
elations between the jnince independent only in 
ns own country and the paiamount oveiloid 

But,’' exclaimed the advocates for annexation, ** she has mi 
governed” Misgoveinment is a relative term,* 
rheie can be no question but that m the English 
aense of the term theie had been no good govern- one n 
ment m Oudh But a kind of adramistrative system Sined'^' 
had, nevertheless, prevailed which induced the 
Sipdhis, after the term of their service under the British fl* 
had expired, to settle in their native countr}* Moie than the 
after the natives of Oudh had had one year’s ex- 
perience of British government as admmistered by Majostiai 
Mr Coverley Jackson and Mr Marfan Qubbms, Uonfor 
they, one and all, evinced a strong preference for 
the native government which had been supeiseded. 

It 18 necessaiy to take aU these circumstances into co 
sideration when one analyses the effect which the 
annexation of Oudh produced upon the Sipdhis of effetpSS* 
the Bengal army In my belief that aimexation 
gave them the greatest shock they had felt since the SipiShis by 
occurrences, already adveifed to, of 1843-4 It was 
the last and the most fatal blow to their belief in 
Biitish honesty. That belief had been greatly shaken by t 
piocoedings ot Lord Dalhousie with respect to Knraulf, i 
dominions of the Bhonsld, and Jhdnsi Tlie annexation of On 
pxessed them still more closely. It made them leady to beco 
the tools of any adventurer 

It was not only that they beheld in that annexation a low 
mg of their own position as men represented at their sovereig 
couit by a British Besident, though that was a blow urn 

* We ask the attention of the reader to the recent ei^osure of hnhery 
eorraption ^ officials appointed by Government made m the year 18S8-9 by 

Grawfurd GommiBSion If this had occurred under a native administratio 
would have been colled “ misgov ernment.” By what euphonious term Iiord 1 
charactenses it 1 have not yet heard. 
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wMoli the Indian army yet reels, for it accounts foi the difSenlti 
of proourmg recruits, hioh subsequently einbarrassec 
Government ^ They beheld in that act, and ii 
Sio£?r the manner m which it was carried out, a delibeiatf 
5[f infringement of promises they had ever looked upoi 
as sacred — a lepayment for the good services o 
noaily a century, such as even the most abandoned amongs 
their oivn pnnces would have hesitated to enfoice 
These aie not statements made at landom I was myself at 
eye-witness to the effect produced upon the Sipdhi 
order to annex Oudh It devolved upon me 
tiSed nt as CommiBsaiiat Officer of the K&nhpnr division, h 
Supply carriage and piovisions foi the force which 
rruBaes Into under Outram, mossed the Ganges into Ondh at thi 
end of 1855 0\ei my house and office, which weit 
in the same compound, was a Sipdhi guard— t 
hdwaldar^s pirty Contrary to custom and to depaitmenta 
instructions, no written orders were given to me for the leqiii 
Bitions. The expedition was to be a secret, I was told, and 
must obey veihal orders But, m spite of this mystery, th* 
destination of the foice became known before it set out to eveij 
Sipdhi in the cantonment — ^to every native in the town. Th* 
effect was alarming The natives had no doubt whatever as t 
the real meaning of the demonstiation. For the hist time u 
the memory of man an English legiment was about to marc] 
on Lakhnao, and an English regiment would march on Lahhna 
w'lth but one object The agitation of the Sipdhi 
of my guard was most marked. It was with th 
AMuoed. greatest difficully that I was able to control then 
Had they had any warning of the intended move 
ment th^ would, I am conffdent, have broken out then an 
there The snhmdmates of the Commissariat Depaitmem 
themselves greatly moved, assured me that a similar feelin 
was manifesting itself in every legiment in the place. I mad 
no secret of these manifestations I reported them in tb 
proper quarter. 1 commumcated them even to one of th 
officials, a man of remarkable gifts, who had accepted a hig 
imtiavain. ^ Oudh, hut my warnings found no moi 

credence than did the warnings ot Cassandra The 
were remembered afterwards 

^0 annexation of Oudh, keeping in view the way i 
which it was carried out, was, in \eiy deed, the act whio 
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broke tbe tmsi: of the Sip&his m their English masters. 1 
ijerpetration of that deed piepared their minds to 
receive and to believe any matter, however absurd 
in itself, which might betoken English perfidy Siows^ttn 
How their minds weie played upon I shall show laat^renni 
presently. Meanwhile, it is necessary that I should So Bril 

indicate how it was that the landowners and agii- 
cultural classes of India became impressed with the “ bad fait 
of their rulers 

The internal annexation policy inaugurated by Lord D 
housiewas, in many instances, based upon his refusal 
to recognite a right which the Hindus hold as an 
essenti^ part of their religion — ^the right to adopt princes, 
an heir on the failuie of childien lawfully begotten 
In the early part of this volume I have sjioken of of India lo 
the disaffection, the tenor, the hatred of the English [mJb? 
whidi this poiioy pioduoed m the sontbein Mai&thd 
country. Carrying out this piinoiple, Loid Halhousie h 
annexed the teintory of the BhonsUs, he had annexed t 
state of Jhdnsf, he had endeavouied to annex the state 
Kardulf, and had only been prevented by the interference 
the Home Government on a threatened motion in the House 
Commons Still he continued to hold the pnnoiple in terrote 
3ver the heads of the princes and chiefs of India, and the fa 
uhat the poboy of “ grab all ” was the polioy, the paramou] 
DOwer, and might, on the occurrence of death without natur 
leus, be applied to any coveted territory, produced, it is m 
00 much to say, "a tenor” in the minds of the Hindu pnno^ 
hroughout India. 

But m another and a far more guiltless manner the Goven 
nent had sown the seeds of hatred in the minds of 
he representatives of great families whose ancestors 3* ^^**5°*^ 
hey had depiived of their dominions Two in- 
tanoes of the action of this pohoy will oocur at once 

0 the reader— Ndnd Sdhib and the Edo of Kirwf dom 
rdnd Sdhib was indubitably the lawful representa- 

Lve, aocoiding to Hindu law, of the last of the Peshwds Wboi 

1 June, 1818, Bdjf Edo sunendered to Sir John Malcolm, th 

lourtof Direotois considered that an annuity of eighty thousan 
ounds was more than an adequate compensation for the loss c 
a empire. Bdji Edo hved in the enjoyment of this ponsio 
early thirty-five yeais. When he died, in Januaiy 1863, Loi 
VOL. V. V 
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DaUiousie refused either to recognise his adopted son or i 
continue the pension 

According to European ideas this ruling was peifectly jus 
It stiictly earned out the agreement as undorstoo 
n^ngMnt hy Sir John Malcolm in 1818 But neither B&ji Ed 
Ido? nor his retainers had so understood it. Such a setth 
mont would have been so repugnant to the ideas an 
enstoms of the races of Hindnstdn, that tiiev could not be 03 
pected to understand it. As the son of Bdjf Edo would ha\ 
succeeded that pnnoe as Peshwd had he remained Feshwd, e 
would he succeed naturally to all the rights for which Bdji Ed 
had ex^anged the dignity of Pediwd With them it was 
point of honour to recognise m the son, whethei begotten ( 
adopted, the successor to the titles and estates of his fathe 
Whether the English recognised lum or not, h dud Sdhib wi 
still Peshwd in the eyes of every true Mardthd * The lefusi 
to recognise him and the stoppage of the pensic 
forced 3ie heir of the Peshwd to oonapiie. It ca 
easily be conceived how readily such a man, ooci 
pying a fortified palace dose to the Oudh frontie 
would had and encourage the discontent whidi tl 
nefarious annexation of Oudh, as the natives considoied it, cou 
not fad to produce 

The story of the Edo of Kfrwfjf whilst refleotmg still mo 
disadvantageously on tho conduct of the British G-overnmont, 
similar in charactei and in application 

We see, then, how many of the pnnees and the chiefs 


That prio- 
dple made 
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* 1 lecollect well, when I was at Bondr&s m 1851-52, the Govomor-GkmoriL 
agent, Major Stewart, a man of great coltnre and mfonnabon, told mo that the 
was liYing then, m extreme poyertj, in the Mirzdpilr jungles, near Bandrds 
man rocogmsed bj the natives os the Imeol descendant of Obdit Singh, Bdjah 
Bandrds, expelled by Warren Hastings in 1781, and that to that day tho nutiv 
salaamed to mm and treated him wiih the respect dne to the mler of ]^dn£s. 

t Vide page 188-42, and Appendix A 1 may he permitted to note he 
another instance in which the Bntish Government has ajmliod Uie some nmi 
principle When m 1848-49 a war broke out with the Sinhs, the King of Ldh 
was a minor, nndci the guardianship of the Bntish Government, and m no lespec 
responsible for the occurrences which led to the war Yet, although his irr 
sponsibility was officially admitted, he, the ward of the Bnti^ GoAonmiont, 
multless child, was healed as though he was m idl respects the guilty port 
The British annexed his kingdom and gave hrm m exchange some land ox pr 
Msion, which up to this day has never been dearly defined The matter li 
only to be senonsly examined for the injustice to become apparent Most of tl 
nobles of the Fanjdb, who secretly fomented the wars of 1845 and 1848, we 
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[ndia m possession, and all tlie chiefs not m pos- 
session, were predisposed to view with at least in- piindpS** 
iifferenoe any troubles which might assail their 
British over-lord. Incidents like that of the Edjah extreme 
3 f Dilh^if,* of Kdnwar Singh of Jugdispur, driven iJJJSSSra 
nto revolt by the action of a revenue system which 
le did not understand, came at uncertain intervals to add to t 
▼enoral mistxnst Such incidents affected alike chieftain a 
retainer, noble and peasant, for, in almost every pait of t 
lountry, the retainers consideied thou inteiests as bound 
with those of the former. 

It was when the mmds of all were thus distrustful that t 
mnexation of Oudh— of Oudh which had ever been ^ 
faithful, always true and loyal — came to startle them Sion Sr S 
atiU more It is just within the bounds of possibility 
that, if the system intioduced by the English into ° 
Dudh had been administered in a oonciliatoiy manner, t 
lesult might have been similar to that which was produced ii 
few years in the central provinces But the Englishmen 
whom the admmibtiation of the newly-unnexed 
province was intrusted were men with fixed ideas, 
which they lode to death , the slaves of a syatom 
which had sown disaffeohon aU over the North- 
Western provinces and in Bundelkhand, and which “ 
they carried out without regard to the feelings and 
previous hahits of those with whose lands and property th 
were dealing. In less than twelve months the losult was d 
xffeotion and dismay , the new settlement made every man 
Ondh an enemy to Biitish rule. 

With Oudh thus disaffected, the chiefs and the Attbecio 
hemtonal inteiost doubting and tiemblmg, with the cUiEwm£!l 
Sipdhis alienated and mistrustful, tlieie needed hut nuiyibr 
3ne other element to produce insurrection. The 
30untry, the army, the newly-annexed province were apiratow 
ilike leady for the machinations of couspiiators. 


jGcnrod m the possoRsion of ilioir estates, and their position, under English x 
nos become trebly sccuro But Maharajah Dhulfp Singh, who was, I repca 
Here child, innocent of intrigue, and l^o ward of the Bntish Government, ' 
^nted m exchange for his kingdom and its princely revenues, and for his la 
pnvate estates, a life annuity only Can wo wonder that treatment of this s 
(7hen fully reused hy him, should upset the equihbrium of his mind to 
ixtent recently witnessed by the world ^ 

• Page 63-1 
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TLe couBpiratoiSjtoo, were leady Wto all those conspiratoi 
were may never certainly be known. Most of thei 
The authors died and made no sign, It is, however, a fact b« 
wuUny beyond question that the Manlavi of Faizabdd — ^tl 
man who was killed at Powain — was one of then 
I have already given a sketch of the previous caieer of th 
lemarkable man * I have shown how, after the annexation < 


Oudh, he travelled over the north- western piovinc< 
on a mission which was a mysteiy to the Euiopoan 
how he was snspeeted even then of oon&piiinj 
Abundant pi oofs were subsequently obtained that a conspirac 
had been formed by some influential people in Oudh in tl 
interval between the annexation and the outbreak of tl 


mutiny Of this conspiiaoy the Mauiavf was undoubtedly 
leader It had its ramifioations all over India — oeifainly . 
Agra, where the Maulavl stayed some time— and almost oe 
taiuly at Dehlf, at Mhath, at Patnd, and at Calcutta wheie tl 
ex-King of Oudh and a large following were residing. 

For some time there was one thing wanting to the oonspirato 
Thfl oDo —the means, the instrument— with which to kind 

thing want- to aotion the great body of their oountryme 
Especially were they at a loss how to devise 
the con- scheme by which the minds of the SipilhiB servii 
throughout the Bengal Presidenojr should be simn 
la found In taueously affected They were in this perploxi 
when they heard of the new cartridge — a caitiid^ 
smeaied with animal fat and which they were to 
was to be bitten. 


It was easy for them to make this discovery. Their spi 
were everywhere. The cartridges were open 
SrtSdiSb “^ii^'ifi^otured at Damdamah Eageily looking o 
found^ for a novelty to be introduced from Euiojie into t 
native army, they were the most likely men of c 
to detect the instrument they required in the greased oaitridg 
They had no sooner found it '^an they realised that it oc 
responded exactly to their hopes It was the weapon thi 
wanted Instantly the ohap4tis wore distnbut 
by thousands to the rural populajaon, whilst mea 
cniated. were employed to dissemmate in eveiy milita 
station in Bengal suspicion regarding the cartridg 


* Vd IV p 379. 
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To tell a body of Hindis, already suspidoTis of their forei 
master, that they would be required to bite a cait- 
ndge smeared with the fat of their saoied animal, 
ind to tell Muhammadans that they would be le- mliiilii of 
juired to bite a cartridge smeared with the fat of 
in animal whose flesh was foi bidden to them, was dau siputu 
t’antamount to tell them that their foreign mastoi 
mtended to make them bieak with their religion- Oeitain 
that result was produced. When the new cartridges we 
ssued, suspicion and calumny had done their work T 
hpdhis even believed that caitridges made of paper had be 
feloniously tampered with; and, when they weie issued 
i-hem, they broke into revolt 

In this lesser sense, then, and in this only, did the cartridg 
pioduce the mutiny. They were the instruments 
used by conspirators , and those conspirators were SidRSIlSiij 
mcoessful m thoii use of the mstiuments only be- 
3aus0, in the manner I have endeavoured to point *' 
jut, the minds of the Sipdhis and of coitain sociions of t 
population had been prepared to believe eveiy aot iosiifying 
bad faith on the part of their foieigu masters 

1 have said that the mistrust of the Bntish faith had, towai 
ho year 1857, become as great in the minds of the 
princes and chiefs and landowners of India as in the 
muds of the SipAhis. Theie were, however, a few 
exceptions, and, when the country rose, those ex- 
eeptions saved us I will briefly lofor to the most promino 
imougst them. 

In foul great provinces of our empire — ^in Oudh, in I 
bilkhand, in Bundelkhand, and m the Stigar and 
Naibada territory— the great bulk ©f the people villa’s wiii 
ose against British rule. In western Biliai, using 
.hat geogiapJiical expicssion as inclusive of the 
listncts suboidinate to the Oommissioner of Patna , in inai 
listiicts of the AllahabM division, ot the Agra division, and 
nany paits of the MCiath division, the risings of the people ai 
ho 8ipdhis were almost simultaneous in point of time. H. 
he revolt boon universal, had the chiefs, the people, and t 
hpihis risen at one and tho same moment, India 
jould not have been held. Fortunately for Bntish SsinJiSa 
nterests, the great prince who occupied the most 
lentral position in India, and whose action, had he rise 
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would liave been felt to the extremities of western India, wa 
throughout the crisis, loyal to hia suzerain Throughout tl 
period between the 12th of May and the 1st of September, 186' 
kndhia held the fate of India in his hands. 

In anothei volume* I have described very briefly how 
wa'a that, in an unexampled crisis in the fortunes of the peop] 
with whom his ancestois had contended for empire, Smdhia di 
remain loyal I have shown that the loyalty di 
H!s loyalty not pioceed from affection towards the Englisl 
His ministei and confidant, Dinkar Edo, had no lov 
affection for for OUT nation. Smdhia’s people v\ero, almost to 
£a^‘Spie man, against us. Yet Dmkai Eao used aU hi 
great influence m favour of a loyal policy, and hi 
representations, backed hy the solid aiguments of the able re 
presentative of the Bntish power at the oourt of Sindhii 
Majoi Ohaiteis Maopherson, pievailed over national sentimem 
the solicitations of other courtiers, and the hoisterous demonstra 
Ijmns of the people. The importance of the result to Englis 
interests cannot be over-estimated SindhiA*a loyalty alon 
made possible Havelock’s march on, and the retention o 
Kdnhpur. It acted at the same time on the rebel 
Tkt it saved ^ wedge which pierces the centre of an armj 
dividing the wings, and preventing concentiatei 
action Nor, when, after the hack of the rebellion had heei 
broken, Smdhidi’s aimv revolted against himself, was the effec 
much lessened. Smdhid’s great mfluence was still used foi th 
English 

UL consideimg Smdhid’s loyalty in connection with the rising 
of others — of all, or almost all, the idinhs ani 
iSaiybtoS t^l^tddrs, of Oudh, of the chiefs in Bundelkhand 
ontheftct in the Sdgar and Narhadd territory, in the southen 
SSit'fcith? Mardthd country, and m western Bihdr— it is im 
possible to shut our eyes to the fact that there hai 
^lih hlm^ been a marked difference m the behaviour of th< 
British Government towards Sindhid on the oni 
Bide, and towards the rajahs and landowners of the countrie 
mentioned on the other Under ciroumstanoes of a peouliarlj 
temptmg character, Loid EUenborough had behaved with tin 
greatest generosity and forbearance towards Smdhid in 1844 
The Government had kept faith with him ever smoe. Tht 
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leader of tbie volume will see that towards the rdjahs i 
landowners of the other provinces mentioned the Bril 
Government bad shown neither generosity nor forheaiance 
some instances they had not even kept faith. It is scare 
necessary to point the moral. 

It IB, indeed, a very remarkable fact, and one which 
rulers of India at the present moment would do well 
to bear in mind, that in the several provinces and 
distnots traversed by our troops in 1857^&-9, the Btancesii 
behaviour of the people coiTesponded to the character ^haviou 
of our rule. Thus, in the central piOMnoes, to themopi 
which the legulation system had never penetrated, 
the people were I 03 al and contented, and refused all ?**** 
aid to Tanti4 Topi. In the S^ai and Narbadd 
t 0 rntone«», in Oudh and in the districts bordering on 
tliat province, in the Agra division — in all of which the Bnl 
blind had been heavy, and the British acts opposed to 
national sentiment — the people showed a spirit of opposit 
a resolution to fight to the last, and in many cases a 
testation of their masters, such as no one woubl befoie h 
credited. Cases similar to that of the Hajah of BilhSrf, refer 
to m the earlier part * of this volume, had sown fai and w 
the seed of disaffection and revolt 

If these facts are, as I believe them to be, correct, we h 
not to go fai to seek the conclusion. The mutiny 
of the army and the insurrection m the provinces I The mwi 
have named were the natural consequences of an 
attempt to govern a gieat Eastern empire according attempt 
to purely Westem ideas. 

Ihe civilisation, over-refined thoughit might be, of thoiisa] 
of years was ridiculed by the loughei race which, 
scorning sentiment, regarded utihtariamsm as its 
foundation-stone. The governing members of that pSpi™ 
race failed to recognise the great truth upon which 
their forefathers had built their Indian empiie, that ^eos 
the Western race can gam the confidence of the 
Eastern only when it scrupulously respects the long-ohens] 
customs of the latter, and impresses upon it the conviction that 
word IS better than its bond This is just the conviction win 
durmg the thirty years immediately antecedent to 1856, 
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majonty of the and Muhammadans of India had be 

giadnally and which m 1857 they had lost. 

If Lord Canning had had any idea in the early part of 18 
that the isolated outhrenks which then disturbed t 
Gumtng, gaaeral serenity weio part of an organised plot, 
would, I believe, have at once taken measnies 
meet the difficulty. Not that, at any tune in 1857, he cot 
have pievented a mutiny, but he could easily have made betl 
arrangements to meet one I am far, however, from imputi 
any blame to Lord Canning m this respect. He had b 
lecently amved in India His jiredecessox, when malting ov 
to biTvt ohaige of the empire, had expressed his conviction th 

e to India Country been in so satisfactory 

now 0 a, All tbe time tbe gi ound was undermine 

the tram was being laid, the mineis were at work But he 
was Lord Oanning to know this? He inhenb 
Lord Dalhousie’s councillors They were as satisfie 
c^iiiora^ and as ignorant of the real state of the country, 
was Lord Dalhousie Loid Dalhousie bad quittc 
India in a blaze of gloiy , and the new Go vexnoi -General, u 
used to the cunents of Indian thought, could fox some montl 
only steer the vessel by the advice of the officers who had helpc 
to bring to Lord Dalhousie a renown far-reaching and seeming] 
well deserved 

But, in fact, upon no men did the news of the mutiny doscei 
with so startlmg a suipiise as upon the oouncillo 
ISra SiSSi Canning They could not comprehend i 

fhnning Weeks and weeks elapsed before they could brin 
themselves to believe that it was anything moi 
than a fortuitous explosion at various pomts, each having n 
concert and no connection with the other The Home Seon 
tary’s assturances that the appiehensions expressed regarding ii 
nature were “ a passing and groundless panic,” that " there i 
every hope that in a few days tranquillity will berestoie 
throughout tbe piesidenoy,” testify to the ideas that filled th 
minds of these men The admission at least is due tp them tha 
they were honest— they believed what they saic 
SwranSof those sayings betrayed a complete ignorano 
the India of the countiy and of the situation. This ignorance 

CtakvtL this blindness to tbe fact that it was more even tbai 

a mutiny of the Bengal army, and not merely i 
series of isolated revolts, with which they had to cope, wa 
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Llustiated in a tlionsand ways, but in none more strongly tha 
a the refusal to disarm regiments wbicb ‘weie known to I 
autiuous The oonsequenoes of this lefusal weie most seriou 
n the case of the regiments at Dandpiir, the reader will ha\ 
een that it brought revolt into western Biliar, added enoj 
lously to the dangers of Havelooki and even impeiille 
Ddlcutta 

How gieat Lord Canning really was, how small were h 
ounoillors, was shown when, having completely - ^ 

haken off their influence, he stood alone and un- nSg’s^l 
hackled at Allah&bdd in the early part of 1858 A 
ifferent man was he then fiom the Lord Canning hesto^^n 
f April and May 1857. His nature then displayed 
ts real nobility His grasp of affaurs, at Calcutta ap- 
larently so small, excited at Ahahdbdd the admiration of all wh 
ame in contact with him He showed a truer insight into tli 
uilitaiy position than the Commander-in-Chiet himself. It wi 
ntirely owing to Lord Canning’s insistanco that the campaign i 
luhilkhand followed cluse upon the captuie of Lakhnao. S 
John Campbell would have postponed it But Lord Canning w( 
00 convinced of the danger of allowing a province to contim 
0 flaunt rebelhon, unoheoked,in the face of the Government, i 
)ermit the delay. He insisted with all the determina- 
lon of a man whose resolution, based on the logic 
f facts, was not to be shaken. It was Lord Can- 
Ling at Allahdb&d who sent Lord Mark Kerr to Azamgarh 
vho gave his fullest support to Sii Hugh Robe, and to tl 
.enerals engaged against Tantid Topi , and if, m one respec 
0 which I have adverted, his judgment was faulty, his con 
tanion in erior was the Coramander-in-Ghief, and the eiror wi 
solitary one. 

Nor is lesser praise due to him for the measures inaugurate 
t Allahabdd to heal the wounds caused — he must 
hen have seen — ^in a great measuie by the mistakes JJj® 
f his predecessor fis Oudh proclamation, despite to ouSh™**' 
f the apparently haish terms which it promulgated, 
ras intended as a message of meioy, and, in its applicaiioi 
va& a message of meicy. It gave every landowner in Oud 
title better, safer, more valid, than the title he had lost 1 
nsured mercy to all except to those who by their crimes ho 
orfeited all right to it Interpreted, as Lord Canning meai 
t to be interpreted, by one of the ablest administiators ] 
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it became tie charter upon ■which the poeition no 
oooTipied by the people of Ondh has been bnilt -up ai 
secitred. 

Nevei was tlie real greatness of Loid Canning’s oharaot 
more completely displayed than when the gallin 
SlmdlS-*” stnotnres of Lord Ellenborough’a despatch^ we 
lenbotungh’B published to the world At the moment the instil 
Btrictnrea breaoh of etiquette, were lost sight of in tl 

fear lest the condemnation of his policy proceeding from * 
high a quartei should affoid enoouiagement to the rebels < 
weaken the attachment of the native tiibntaiies As soon * 
he ascertained that the despatch had not produced that lesult 1 
was calm He could not help seeing that it was designedly in 
pertinent, that it was intended to piovoke him to resign, Coi 
scions of the rectitude of his motives and of tho soundness ( 
his views, he laughed at the pettiness of the display. In h 
ftfllm and statesmanlike answer he sought neithoi revenge nc 
tnumph But both soon came to him The news tliat Lor 
EUenhoiongh had been hoisted with his own potaid, tho lecei} 
of Lord Derby’s almost implonng letter not to resign, followe 
tlie insulting missive with a rapidity almost startling 

Towaids the mon who seived nnder him, Loid Canning dii 
played generosity, kindness, and foibeaianco II 
towjuS his* many departments he had boon baill 

ooueafijM served, yet he would lather hear the huiden himso 
” than dismiss the incapable minister, Bui so la-- 
did he rate the abilities of the men about him, thr 
when he had resolved to appoint Mr. Edmonstone, till then li 
Foreign Seoi^tary, lo be Lieutenant-Governor of tho ‘N'oitl 
West Piovinces, he oast his eyes far from the men surroundin 
him to select a snccessor to that official. He had actually i< 
solved to offer the post to Herbert Edwardes when tho puhlioa 
tion by that officer of a letter, violently polemioal, oansod hii 
to reconsider his resolve Foi the moment he was cast bac 
upon the chque about him, but dually he made an admnubl 
choice in Colonel Duiand 

Judging Loid Canning’s conduct after his arrival at Allah 
The lofty- difficult to find a fault in it Ho wo 

minded then the lofty-minded English gentleman, the tiaino 

a-nd skilful statesman Every day made it moi 
trained dear that the mistakes of the Calcutta perioi 
itatesDum miatakes which have been fully recorded in tbes 
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volnmes, were due to tlie inexpeiienco of a generous natu 
guided by men whom be bad been told to look upon as mastc 
Df tbe situation, but wbo weie in fact hopelessly ignoia 
ind incapable. That Lord Canning came to know this bn 
self was evidenced by tbe geneiosity be displayed, after t 
mutiny bad been quelled, to those wbo had vontuied to oxpi< 
very boldly their disagreement with his policy of 1867 
But, if lioid Conning was to be admiied from the time of 1 
11 rival at Allahdb&d, Loid Elpbinstone desoivcs 
tbe fullest meed of praise that can be accoidcd to M^insion 
him fiom the veiy first Loid Elpbinstone possessed 
this advantage ovei Lord Ccinning — ^his piovious oxpoiienco 
India had given him a tboiougb knowledge ot tho countiy a 
the people When tbe mutiny broke out at Mii.itb 
he saw it as it really was , be saw that it was no 
isolated outbreak, no local discontent, but pai t and fuii c^te^ 
paicel of an organised rebellion wbioh bad its main 
toots, indeed, in tbe Noitb West Pxoviuces, but tbo vcnyoatsc 
development of which, especially in tho dnoction 
ot Bombay, was certain, unless it could bo piomptly stuppc 
The Bombay Presidency, in fact, with au army paitly leoriiii 
from Oudb, and composed mainly of a oonglomoiation 
Maidtbd states, was in a peculiar degreo susceptible Lc 
Elpbinstone understood tbe situation at once He dealt wi 
it in a manner possible only to a btatosman of high and loi 
oouiage, of dear intellect, and of fai -seeing views The id 
of waiting for the mutiny witbm bis own borders, if, indeed, 
ever ooourred to him, oamo only to be promptly lejeoted. ' 
mass the greatest numbei of men on the dooisivo point of t 
scene of action — that ITapoleonio motto became at once ] 
guiding principle Poi that purpose he denuded 
hiB own Presidonoy, highly sensitive as it was, of 
European tioops, and duspatobed them, as fast as he detcme^° 
oould foi oe them to move, to tbe threatened points 
outMde of it He, too, like Loid Canning, Had colleagues 
his government, but here again Ins pievious expeiience sav 
him from the mistakes which marred Loid Canning’s admin 
tration during tbe fiist seven months of tbe mutiny Knowi 
his oouusellors thoroughly, be listened to them with courtesy 
but be acted on bis own convictions. To tbe men who w< 
tbe instruments of bis polioy he gave tbe most complete a 
generous oonfi.dence. How laige was bis trust when be oi 
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gave it Mr. Foijett is a living evidence. Mr. Frere in Sindl 
Mr Seton-Karr and afterwards Colonel Le Q- J aoo 
SSiSeSS in the southein Mardthfi country, Mr. John Bos 
placed In his ^ gatArah, and Colonel Malcolm, are instances c 
Bnbordinatcs ^ import When, m spite of all his measure 

to keep the mutiny fiom Bombay by a policy of ofifensiv 
defence, the poison crept in and infected the regiments of th 
icgular aiiny in the southern Maidtha country, hovir vigorom 
how decided is his policy ! We see here none o 
.iJcbwn hesitation, of the half-heartedness, the haltinj 
between two extiemes, which enabled the mutinou 
legiments of Danaiuii to disturb all the plans of the Govern 
nient and to iinpeiil the safety of the empiie Piomptly 
>\'ithout an houi*s delay, Loid Elphinstone sent foi tho fittea 
man at his disposal and told him to go to KolhapUr and at al 
costs quell the mutiny Le Grand Jacob went and disarmet 
the rebellious Sipdlus How Lord Elphinstone was ocoasionallj 
thwarted by men not immediately under his ordeis has becx 
shown in the case of Woodbum But his firmness wos proo 
even against opposition of this desciiption, and, aftoi some 
vexatious delay, he carried out his policy 
Only those who have enjoyed the piivilege of reading liii 
voluminous ooiiespondenee during 1857-58 cai 
hpimSe form an idea of the remarkable perspicacity whiol 
oharaoterised Lord Elpbinstone*a views on everj 
*** point connected with the stnnng events of those 

years. The strong and the weak points of a case, the true 
policy to he pursued, the pioper time for putting it in action 
when to withhold the blow, when to stnke, the reasons foi 
withholding or for stnking, are laid down m clear and vigoiou^ 
language in his letters Beading them after the event, i1 
seems maivellous how a man standing alone should have 
fudged so cleaily, so tnily. Many of -^e militaiy movements 
which tended to the p<icification of the country had their first 
inspiration from Lord Elphinstoue, and the smallest of the 
tardy tributes that can he paid him is this — that no man in 
India contributed so much as he contiibuted to check the 
inutmy at its outset , no man contributed more to dominate it 
\fter it had nsen to its greatest height. 

In the glory of the victory, amid the bestowal of well-mented 
rewards for militaiy services, the great deserts of Loid Elphui- 
stone received but small notice from the public But it is a 
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remarkable fact that after the death of Sir Heniy Lawre 
he was nominated by three Buoce&sive Secietaries of 
State — by Mr Yeinon Smith, by Lord Ellenborough, ®pi 
and by Loid Stanley — ^to be snoocBsor to Lord Jp “intec 
Canning m the event of a vacancy occurring in 
the office of Govei-noi-General It now becomes riesofst. 
the duty of the historian to place him on the lofty 
pedestal to which his great sei vices and his pure Canning 
and noble character entitle him. 

The sonthem Presidency was never invaded by the zniitin* 
spirit But not the less is a large share of credit 
due to its governor, Lord Hams. The responsibility ^ 

which weighed upon this nobleman was very great inde 
The immunity of Madras depended upon the loyalty of 
Nizdm, and, at the outset, the hfizAm had much to appiehi 
from his own people. It was in the height of the crisis t 
Lord Hams denuded his own Piesidenoy to send troops 
Haidardbad, and it cannot be doubted but that their opporti 
arrival tended greatly to the pacffioation of the Nizd 
dominions The formation of the Kamthi column, of Whitlot 
foice, of the bngade which fought under Garthew at Kdnhj 
the despatch to Bengal of the regiments whioh kept 
open the grand trunk road in western Bihar and SElS* 
which afterwards co-operated against Kiinwar Smgh, wd devo 
of the troops who rendered good service in Chutid 
N&gpiir, testify to the energy, the foresight, the devotion of 
Governor of Madras He usoci all the resources of his Preside 
to crush outside the rebellion which never penetrated wit 
hiB own holders. 

Of other aotors in the rise, progress, and suppression of 
rehellion I have written in the body of this history, 
not always, perhaps, in as full detail as their 
splendid sei vices demanded, but, I would fain hope, umh in t 
in full proportion to the scope and requirements of 
the work intrusted to me It may be that some 
incidetits have escaped mo, I shall i egret it much should s 
prove to he so, foi my chief anxiety has been to render 
justice to every man. This, at least, I may say, that, howc 
inedeotively the History of the suppiession of the Indian Mnt 
may have been told, the ohaiacter of oui countrymen must be £ 
to emerge fiom the terrible ordeal of 1857-58 in a form that wc 
gratify the most exaotmg people. We are, foi tunatoly, as a nat 
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enough in it to build in accordance with principles 
and thus to employ a technical procedure, but we 
must go to work with it architectonically, as a 
building subsisting for itself ; we must not treat it as 
an additional wing or part of another building, but 
as a whole in itself, although we may subsequently 
make a passage from it into that other or conversely. 

If then we introduce into the context of natural 
science the concept of God in order to explain the 
purposiveness in nature, and subsequently use this 
purposiveness to prove that there is a God, there is 
no internal consistency in either science [i.e. either 
in natural science or theology] ; and a delusive 
circle brings them both into uncertainty, because 
they have allowed their boundaries to overlap. 

The expression, a purpose of nature, already 
sufficiently prevents the confusion of mixing up 
natural science and the occasion that it gives for 
judging teleologically of its objects, with the con- 
sideration of God, and so of a theological derivation 
of them. We must not regard it as insignificant, 
if one interchanges this expression with that of a 
divine purpose in the ordering of nature, or gives 
out the latter as more suitable and proper for a 
pious soul, because it must come in the end to 
deriving these purposive forms in nature from a 
wise author of the world. On the contrary, we 
must carefully and modestly limit ourselves to the 
expression, a purpose of nature, which asserts exactly 
as much as we know. Before we ask after the cause 
of nature itself, we find in nature, and in the course 
of its development, products of the same kind which 
are developed in it according to known empirical 
laws, in accordance with which natural science must 
judge of its objects, and, consequently, must seek 
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(Pages 138-42 ) 

T»r addition to tLe &ot stated at page 13B tliat MddhaTa Hdo, Hdo 
Kirwi, \vaa only nine yeara old when the mutiny broke out, aud that t 
money ])aid for the maiutenance of the Bonaras Temples hod been alienat 
hofoiQ he sat on the gadi^and theiefore never formed part of his estate ai 
could not he liable to seizure, whatever he might do, it may bo added th 
at the time of the Mutiny the Government of India a])pomte I a Speci 
Oommifisioiier, Mr P 0 Mayne, to mqmre into the conduct of M^ha 
Bdo, and that that Oommissioner fully absolved him from all blan 
(vitfe Ins leport, dated September 8, 1858) 

Not only so, but the same gentleman gave a special certidcate to t 
Begent of Kirwi (who was also trustee of the Banaias Temidcs), dat 
February 4, 1859 A copy of that document, now before me, state 
“ Kdm Chandrd Bdm, Pamdsay, has always borne a high chometer i 
loyalty and respectability dunng the Mutiny of 1867 Being a lektu 
of the Kirwi Pesliw^ he was placed m a difficult position, and dischnrg 
luB duty both towards the British Government and towards his mast 
most faithfully, at the nsk of his life, and with frank and open loyalty 
Government. It was he who saved the life of Mr. Cockerell, joi 
magistrate of Kirwi Though he has at present fimikiy refused ai 
loward for hia loyal and faithful services, ;)et he mui»t be wdl pa 
whenever he stands m need ** This was signed by Mr F 0 Mayne Y 
the reward Rdm Ghondid R4m received was the pillage of the Band) 
Temples of which ho was trustee. 

There is thus complete evidence that a Special Commissioner esonerati 
Mddhava Edo from all blame, and gave a cortidcato of loyalty to h 
adviser we have the non-age of the Edo, and the fact that the Temp 
money had been soized by the Government two years before the Mutin 
and yet we are asked to helievo that aE these seizures took place in co 
sequence of the Edo’s lehelhon. 

With reference to the statement made m the first edition that Genei 
Whilluck found in the palace-yard of Kirwi more than forty pieces 
cannon, on immense quantity of shot, shell, and powder, &c , a fiiend, w 
has investigated the subject of the Kirwi tragedy, wntes me os follow 
“ As to the statement made by Whitlock and lepeaied by you about t 
active gun factories and powder mills and stands of arms, the whole u 
shameless he put forwaid to warrant the grant of prize money T1 
* lucky * column had a keen scent for booty Listen to a few words 
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truth On the death of Vena 3 ak Edo, the Gth July, 1863, Mr, Ellia, tl 
Eesident, went to Kir^vi, disbanded all the forces there, and carried awe 
ail the weapons of ^\ar A prudent, though despotic, use was made of tl 
change of rdj to disarm this native State. The agent to tl 
Oovernment of India had full information of all that was s[Qiiig on 
Kirwi up to the outbreak of the Mutmy Is it consistent with comm( 
sense to Buppo«e that a jetty State like Kiiwi could eatahlisH gi 
fonndnea and powdei manu^ictoiies during the ahoitpeiiod of the Mutiny 
No money, however vast, and no hatred, however bitter, could possib 
create such things, without the time necessary for their cstahhbhmer 
Tour military knowledge will make the monstrous impudence 
Whitlocks nsdertion more appaicnt to >ou than it can he to mo I 
probably scraped together a lew old relics and cuiiosities, with a fe 
mutineers’ guns and belts— hundreds of which must have been available 
such a time— and on the like trnmjjery the he must have been built up ' 
I give this statement for what it is worth To me it seems that the 
wa^ at least, gieat exaggeration in Whitlock’s narrative, and that the 
weie no ground whatever for tieatmg the lUo of Kirwl as an enemy 
be plundered. 
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Translation of Tdntid Topi's Yoluntary Deposition or Statement taken 
Camp Mdahaiii on the 10th of Apnl, 1869, in presence of Ma^ 
Meade, oommandmg Field Force. 

Mv name is Tfinfci& Topi , my father’s name is Pandurang, inhabitant 
Joli-Paigauah, Patoda-Zillah, Nagar I am a resident of Bithdr I o 
about forty-hve years of age, m the service of Ndxi& Sdhib m the grade 
companion or aide-de-camp 

In the month of May 1857 the collector of Kdidipdr sent a note of t 
following purport to the N^d Sahib at Bithdr, viz that he hegged h 
(the Ndnd; to forward his wife and children to Englimd. The Nd 
consented to do so , and four days afterwards the collector wrote to him 
bnug his tioops aud guns with him feom Bithdr (to Kdnhpdi). I wc 
mth the Naul and about one hundred Sipdhis and three hundred mate 
lockmen and two guns to the collector’s house at Kdahn^. The oolLoci 
was then m the mtreuchment, and not m hia house. He sent us word 
remain, and we stojiped at his house during the night. The collcc) 
came lu the mormng and told the Ndnd to occupy his own house, whi 
was m Kdnbpllr We accordingly did so, we lemaincd there four da; 
and the gentleman said it was fortunate we had come to his idd, as I 
SipdhiB had become disobedient, and that he would apply to the gonei 
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in our behalf He did so, and the general wrote to Jigra, whenc^ a 2:et 
came that aiTannements would be made for the pay of our men 'P 
da^s afterwards the three regiments of infantry and the 2nd light cava 
hurroimdcd us and imprisoned the N&ni and myself in the Treasury, a 
plundeied the magazine and Treasury of everything they contanu 
leaving nothing in either. Of the treasure the Sip&bis made over t 
kkhs and eleven thousand rupees to the Ndnd, keeping their own sontr 
over it The Ndnd was also under charge of these sentries, and the Siiml 
who WGie with us also joined the rebels After this the whole an 
marched from that place, and the rebels took the Ndhd Sdhib and mys 
and all our attendants along with them, and said, “ Gome along to Dehl 
Having gone three coss fiom Einhpdr, the Ndn& Sdlub said that, as f 
day was &r spent, it was better to halt there then, and to march on t 
followmg day. Ihey agreed to tins and halted. In the morning t 
whole aimy told him (the Ndnd) to go with them towaids Dehli T 
Ndnd ] efused, and the army then said, Come with us to Kdnhpdr, a 
light there ” Ibe Ndnd objected to tins , but they would not attend to hi 
and so, taking him with them as a pnsoner, they went towards Kdnbpi 
and fightmg commenced there The fighting continued for twenty-fb 
days, and on the twenty-fourth day the general raised the flng of peai 
and the fighting ceased The Ndnd got a female who had been captui 
before to wnte a note to General ^ heeler to this effect, that the Sipdl 
Avould not obey his orders, and that, if he wished, he (the Ndnd) woi 
get boats and convey him and those with him in the intrunchment as j 
as AUahdbdd An answer came from the general that he approved of tl 
arrangement, and the same evemns the general sent the Ndnd somethi 
over one lakh of rupees, and authorisS him to keep the amount T 
fullomng day I went and got ready torty boats, and, having caused all t 
gentlemen, ladies, and children to get into the boats, £ started them • 
to AUahdbdd In the meanwhile the whole army, aitillery mcludt 
having got ready, arrived at the nver Ganges. The Sipdbis jumped ir 
the water and commenced a massacre of all the men, women, and childn 
and set the boats on fire They destroyed thirtj-nine boats One, ho 
ever, escaxied as far os Kold Eankar, bub was thcie caught and broug 
liack to Kdnh^r, and all on board of it destroyed Four days after t] 
the Ndnd said be was going to Bithdr to keep the anniversaiy of 1 
moihor’s death , they (the Sipdhis) allowed him to go, and some of thi 
also occompamed him. Having kept the anniversary, they brought h 
back to Kdnh]}ur, and they to(& for their pay the money they had fi 
made ovei to the Ndnd’s charge, and made arrangements to fight agon 
Ilusan Patlipur, where they heard some Europeans bad arrived fn 
AUahdbdd, and they told the Ndnd to accompany them there TheNd 
refused. I and the Ndnd remained at Kdnkpdr, and sent Jawdla Farsh 
Ills (the Ndnd’s) agent, along with them to Futhpdr Having am^ 
there and been defeated, they retreated to Kdnhpdr, and the aforea 
European force pressed them the whole way to Kduhpdr, when there t 
a battle for about two hours, and the rebel army was again defeated, r 
VOL. V X 
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rau away fiom Kduhpdr. Tnder these circiunstancos the Ndiid and I f] 
to Bithur, arriviniT there at midnight, and the lebel army followed ^ 
The next morning the Ndnd, taking some cash, &c,with him, went 
Fatlipdr The rebel army followed, and looted the p’ace The H'di 
Bdla Sdhib, Bao Sdhib, and myself, with all our wives, crossed the Ganj 
m boats, and arriv ed at Fathpdi m the Lakhnao tern b iry, and put up wi 
the Chaudii Bhopal Singh Some days iDOhsed, when the 42nd Nab 
Infantry armed at Shcoiajpdr, and wiote to the 2^dt)a to scud them soi 
one to take them to him I went and told them that the Ndna had s€ 
for them In the meauwhile the English army arrivrd, and the a 
42nd it‘giment Native Infantry went to Bithdr, and fought tin ro I . 
companied the said regiment, and, having been defeated, wo fled fii 
Bithdr and crossed the Ganges, and came to the Ndnd Some days aft 
I received ordera from the NdnA to go to Gwdhdr, and to bring back w 
me to fight the Engh^li such of the contingent as \iere at Moidi Acco 
mg to his order, I went to Hordr, and hi ought hack the contingent 
me to Kalpi The Kind had sent his hrotliei, the Bdld Sdhib, to Kal 
and, accoioing to his order, I vvent witli the aimy to fight against Kdnlip 
loavmg a small force and magazine at Knlj li Having ai nved at Kduhp 
there was a battle which lasted eleven days. After eleven days the ro 
army was defeated, and we all lan away Ihe next day this 
fonght at Sheordipdr, and there ab<o, having been def&ited, wo lan aw. 
having with us fifteen guns (including one horse-artiUciy gun) 1 and i 
Bala Sdliib and the Bao Sdhib, who had been sent by the Ndrid to Kdnhp 
all crossed the Ganges at Ndnd hldu-ki-Ghdi;. We lemaincd at a pli 
tailed Khcrd for the night I got orders fiom the Biio Sdhib to go n 
take chame of the small force and magazine left at Kalpi, m obedience 
which I went there After my aiiiial at Kalpf, I I'ccoived orders fn 
the Nand to go and attack Ghirkhdri, aud that the Bdo Sahib should 
sent after me Accordingly I, with nine bundled Sipdhia, two huiidi 
cavalry, and foui guns, went to Ghirkhdri, and figliting commenced Fi 
days afterwards the Bdo Sdhib came to Kalpi I fought at Ghirkhdri 
eleven days, and took it I took twenty-four guns and tliiee lakhs 
rupees from the Bajali The Bdjahs of Bdnpiir and Shdhgaih, and Dew 
Despat and Ddulat Singh, the KuchwdjdKhan^dld, and a great gathen 
of people jomed me there at this time 1 received a note fiom the Qiu 
of Jhan&i to the effect that she was waging ivar with the Europeans, a 
hewing me to come to her a d. I reported the news to the B& Sahib 
Kalpi The Bdo came to Jaipdr, and gave me permission to go to 1 
-lasistance of the Queen of Jhdnsl Accordinaly I went to Jhdiibi, a 
lialted at Barua Sagar There Bdjih Mdn Sitigh came aud joined r 
The next day, about a mile from Jhdnsi, the whole of our aimy liat 
fight with the English army At this time wo had twenty-two thousn 
men and twenty-eiidit guns In this battle wo wore defaited A pait 
the rebel army, with four or five anna, fled to Kalpi, and I went to t 
same place, md Bhanderi and Kmich, with two hundred Sipdliis 1 
Queen of JhinsI anjred there the same evening os mjrself, and begj. 
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the Bdo Sdbib to giro her an army that she might go and fight, 
following morning the Bdo Sdhib ordered a parade ot all the ttoops, . 
told me to accompany the Queen to battle Accordingly I, with a fo 
accompanied the Queen, and there was a battle at Kdnch which las 
till noon. We were again defeated, and fied, and 1 fied to *^Ohirl 
w'hich IS about four miles from Jaldur, and where my parents weie ^ 
Queen of Jhdnsf and the force which fied with her anived at Ealpi ^ 
lido had a battle (Afterwards at Kalpi and was defeated, aud he i 
Ins whole army arnved at Gopilpdr, we all maiched thence town 
GivAlidr We had one day’s fi^ht with Mshdidjah Smdiiid, and defea 
him. Three days aftei wards all Sindhid’s army joined the Bdo Sdhib, f 
having procured from the GwdJidr treosui y, through Amarcliand Batid ( 
Kahdrajah’s treasurer), the reqtusite funds, pay was distributed to 1 
army. Bdm Bdo Govind was also with us. Some days afterwards 
English army arrived at Gwdltdr from Kalpi, and a fome also came fr 
birpdr. Fighting agam took place, and continued for four or five da 
durmg which the Jhdn&i Bdni was killed Bdm B&o Govind had ] 
corpse burnt, and we weie all defeated and fled, taking twenty-five gi 
with us We reached Jdurd-Ahptir and remained there dunng the nig 
The no^t mormng we were attacked, and fought for an hour and a h. 
Wo fired five shots, the English army fired four shots, and ve then i 
off, leaving all our guns we crossed the Ghambal, and reached Tonk i 
Sirimiithia. The iNawdb of Tonk fought with us, and we took four gi 
from him With these guns we proceeded to Bhilwdrd vtd Mahdiplir a 
Indiag'irh. We were there attacked by the English force, and I £ 
dunng the night, accompanied by my army and gnns At that time 
had eight or nine thousand men and four guns uith me. We all p 
ceeded to a village called Kotrd (about four miles from Ndthduward) a 
halted there for one night The next morning i\ e moved towards Patan, ai 
alter proceeding about one mile, the English army arrived, and an acti 
took place. We left our four ^ns and fled, reaching Patau as fugitiv 
(The Nawdb of Bandali, who had come with us fiom Kalpi, and the Naw 
o( Kumona, who had joined us at Inddrki, weie both with us ) On c 
arrival at Patan fighting commenced between us and the Hdjah of tl 
place, wo Gonqueied, and got possession of all the Bdjah’s guns a 
magazines, and surrounded his palace, m which he was llie next daj 
went and told the Bdjali to give some money to pay the expenses ot i 
army He said he could give me five lakhs of rupees, hut not more 
returned and told the Bdo Sdhih this The next day the Bdo Sdhib & 
for the Bdjah and demanded twenty-five lakhs from him The Rd 
declared ho could nut give more than five lakhs , but, after some discnssi 
it was settled that he should pay fifteen lakhs The Rdjah said ho woi 
go to his pahico and send this sum He went accordingly, and sent t 
and a quarter Ifflchs m cash, and promised that the rest should follow 
the next day he had paid up five lakhs 
Imdm Ali, Wirdi-major 6th Irregular Cavalry, ill-treated the Rd 
very much, and the latter fled duiing the night We remamod there i 
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(Uys, and issued thiee mouths* pay to oui troops at the rate of thir 
rupeffl each sawdr, and twelve ru^es to each foot-soldier per mensem 

We tben marched for Sironj, takmg eighteen guns with us On renc 
iD<y Rdjgarli the English array came up and attacked us We left o 
gims nnS fled, and reached Sironj vid Nija Kill We halted at Siro 
eight days, and, having taken four guns fiom the Tonk NawAb’s agent 
Bironi, vie pioceeded thence to Isdghar. On arrival there we demand 
Mipplits, but the IsAgarh people would not give them. We therefo 
attacked la^gaih, and plundered it The following day we halted, ai 
the Rdu ^dhib told me to go to Chanddri,and that he would come roui 
by Idl Baliat I accordingly went to Chanddn, and the SAo Siib 
came to Ldhtpiir from (or by) Tdl Bahat On my reaching Chandd 
four shots were flrst Area on us from the fort, which we attacked ai 
fou^t with SmdhiA’s agent After three days we marched fro 
Ohand^n towards MangrAuli, taking with us eleven guns, viz , &ov< 
which we had brought from IsAgarh and the four we had got from Siioi 
On our march to MangrAuli, we met the English army Shots were fir 
for a fdiort time, when we 1^ all our and fled. (Of th,e eleven gu 
five were with me and six witk the Kao Sahib I lost my five in tl 
fight, hut the BAo kept his six) 

(Note — ^It would appear that the 11 Ao was not in this action ) 

I reached JaklAun, and the next day went to Sultanpdr, where the Pi 
SAhib also arrived After three days the English force amved, and t 
HAo Sahib took bis army to Jaklaun (about five miles fiom LaLitpdr),ai 
bome firing took place tWe I was not present in this fight The B 
bahib leturued to LAlitpdr, and the following day proceeded to KajAi 
(ten miles fiom SultanpAr) and halted there The next day tlie Engh 
army came up just as we were going to march, and an action commenc 
which lasted nn hour and a half We then left all our guns and fled, ai 
reachtd 'lAl Bahat We halted there, and the following day went 
Jaklaun, and thfnce to a village called It Awab, twelve miles distant, whe 
we stopped We there heard that the English army was coming lo ai 
prise us, and marched at night. The English force came up m the mor 
ing, and our army became separated I accompanied the llAo ^hib, ai 
we proceeded, via RAjgorh, and crossed the NarbodA, and got to EagA 
Batis vtd KandulA The troops who were with us burned the G-over 
ment thilnA * and bungalow at KandulA The Rio BAhib forbad their doii 
M), but they would not obey him This was about four months ago j 
Kaug&on SAtis there were some of Holkar*B troops — one hundred and for 
sawaiB, one company of infantry, and two guns These we forced to jo 
us, and took them with us when we marched the following dav towar 
QujrAt, crossing the high road where the telegraph-wiie ran The SipAl 
broke the wire and plundered seven hackenes winch were on the ro 
proceeding with Government property towards GwAliAr, and seized t 


Thtfnfi/* a station — G B M 
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Impr&sis and cliaukiddis* vlio weie with the hackciics, and took thcr 
t^ith them Some of the chaukiddra helongmg to the chaukiwere hangei 
►y them We there left the high road and proceeded westward Th 
text day we were surprised by the En^iah force, and leaving our tw 
funs, we fl d, and reached the Narbadd. An officer, with a hundred mer 
vas on the opposite bank Our force commenced to cross, and this office 
ind party of sawdrs lan off We plundered a village theie calhd Obikh 
ind maiched thence at midnight After proceeding thirty-foui miles, w 
lalied at Bdjpdrd The next day wo took ffiree thousand nine himdre 
upees and three hoi see from the Pa^ab of that place, and from it wmt on t 
3hotd Udaipdr The following day the English fo'ce surprised us, som 
)f them were killed, and some of ouis Prom Chotd Udaipdr we went o 
X) Ddogarh Bdn, and our army became separated There was jungle t 
hat place, and I halted there two days Our troops having been collect 
igam, we started, and went to Bdnswdrd Our men plundered ther 
iixteeu or seventeen camel-loads of cloth (some of Ahmadabdd) belongin 
to a mahdjan t which they found theie We thence w ent to Salomar, an 
[ called on Kaisai Singh, agent fui the Udaipdi Bdjah, to furnish us wit 
mpplics. Ho sent us some, and the following day wc again started wit 
the m'ention of gomg to Udaipdr However, e/i route we receued tidinj 
of the English force, and retiaced our steps to Bhllward We remaim 
tliere two days, and then proceeded to Partdbgarh, where we fought f 
two hours with a body of English troops which had come from himac 
About 8 o'clock p m we ran off, and pioceeded about six miles to the ea 
of Mandesar, and halted tliere We then went on to Zirdpdr, makii 
three stages en r<mte An Enghsh force surprised us there, and we w^e 
a^am surprised by another force at Ghapid BanSd. We fled thence 
Nahargarh, the agent of the Kotd Bdj >h, at which place nine shots we 
fired at us from guns We moved out of range, and halted there duni 
the night; and the Bdo Sdhib sent Bisdlddr Kaimd Khdn to call Bd]a 
Mdn Singh. The Bdjah came and accompanied us — t e the Bdo Sdbi 
myself, and our force— to a place about two miles from Par6n, where \ 
halted. We remained there two days, and on the third went on toa pla 
about eight miles beyond Kilwdri, whose name I do not lemembt 
Bdjali Mdn Sm^ih accompanied us as far as a nver which we crosa 
en f oute, and then loft us We made tw o stages thence to Indragarh . ai 
Firuz^dh, with the Kh&s Bisdld (bodyguard) and 12th Irregulars, met 
there The next day we went on, making two stages to Dewds, which 
fourteen miles from Jaipflr The English force surprised us there , soi 
men on both sides were killed, and, flying thence towards Mdrwdr, ^ 
reached a village about thirty koss from Mdrw'dr, whose name I do i 
remombor. At 4 o’clock that night we were surprised by the Engh 
force, and the 12th irregular cavahy separated fiom the Bdo Sdhib’s am 


* “ Gh^idsC,” a bolted attendant or messenger “ Ohaukidar,** a wah 
man “ Chankf,*’ a post, in this senho , also a ehair 

t “Mahd]an,** banker, merchant— 0 B M, 
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The next day Thtfkur NarAyan Smgh, Ajft Singh, uncle of E&iah W 
Sin^, and TMkur Gangd Singh joined us at that uluce (? to which 1 
K&o'b army had fled). They were coming in this (the Pardn) diFcctu 
I had "^n quart elhng with the Edo Sdhib all the way irom DdogarhB^ 
and told him I could flee no longer, and that, whenever 1 saw an opp 
tunity for doing so, I should leave him The opportunity for doing so & 
offffl^d, and I left him and accompanied the (three) above-named part 
in this (the Pardn) direction When 1 left the Edo Sdliib he had abc 
SIX thousand men with him But three men (two Pandits to cook i 
food and one sdfs) and three horses and one tattu accompanied me. 'I 
names of the two Pandits were Edm Edo and Kardyan The sdiV nai 
was Gobind, but he left me and ran off after coming two stages A 
reached the Pardn Jungle and met Bdjah Mdn Singh. Ajlt Singh to 
leave of Bdjah hfdn Singh, snd went to his hnm& ^ardj an Singh and 
remained with Edjah Singh The Edjah said, “Why did you lea 
your force ? Tou have not acted right m so domg.” I rephed that I w 
tired of running away, and that 1 would remain with him whether 1 h 
done nght or UTong I heard after this that the Edo SdbiVs army h 
gone to Patan, and thence towaids Sironj I told Edjah Mdn Singh 
would send a man to pt mteilligence of them, and be approved of my dm 
so. I sent accordinjQ&, and got information that the Edo Sdhib was r 
there ; but Imdm All, Wirdi-major, Firuzshdh, and the Ambapdni-wi 
Nawdb, Adil Muhammad, were there with eight or nine thousand me 
Imdm All, Wirdl-major of the 6th Irregular Cavalry, wrote to me to cor 
and join them 1 liad lost my master*s (the Nana’s) seal, and had anoth 
made up at Pardn 

liVlien 1 heard, as above, from the W£id!>major, I sent a man to Edj 
Mdn Singh, who was at Mahiidid in Major Meade’s camp (he hail then hei 
there three daysj, to inform him that I had recei\ ed a note of thispnrpo 
and to ask him if 1 should go or remain. Edjah Mdn Singh had consult 
me before giving himself up to M^or Meade, and had left one of Ins m< 
-with me, saymg, “ Stop wherev er this man takes you ” Edjah Mdn Siri{ 
readied to my message that he would come m three days to see me, and if 
should then settle w^t to do. 

He came accoidmgly on the third day, at mght, and spoke a great de 
to me^ and told me that he had met Major Mea^, and that his £sposit» 
was good When I asked him what he advised — ^whether 1 should go 
remain — ^he said he would reply m the morning. I tlien went to mee 
and dunng the night some of the Sipdhis of the Government came ai 
seized me, and took me to Major Meade’s camp 

Signature of Tdntid Topi, 

Agent of the Ndnd Sdhib 

Question hy Ma^or Meade — ^Havo you made this statement of your on 
free will and without compulsion ? and has any promise ^en made, Orho] 
hdd out to you, to induce you to give it ? 

Anew.-- I have, of my own ftee will, caused this statement to 1 
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written} and no one has forced me to do so, or held out hope or promiM i 
ny sort to induce m© to do so. ^ ^ 

Signature of TAntiA Topi, 

Signature of WitnrsseB, 



The above deiwsi honor statement was male by the prisoner lantiAlo 
n my presence on the 10th of Amil, 1859, at Camp Mdshaiif, of his ow 
w'oluntary act and without compulsion of any sort, or promise nade, or hoi 
ticUl out to him as an inducement to make it 

(Signed) B J. Meads, Major, 

Commandmg Field Foice. 

Ccitificd that the above is a hue and correct translation of the origin 
deposition or confession of '] dntin Topi appended hereto. 

(Signed) J J, M, Gibbon, Lieutenant, 

Adjutant Meade's Horse. 

(True copy) 

(Signed) It Mcadl. 
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Tbial of the ex-Kino of DeulI 

The Judge- Advocate-General then addressed the Court as follows : — 
GR^T 1 EMEN,— It will be my object, in the present addiesi, to coU 
the diifcTcnt facts which have been elicited m the course of these proce 
mgs, and to fumisli them to you, as for as possible, m the order in wh 
they originally occurred Our mvestigation has involved inquiry ove 
period of several months, when rebelhon was rampant m this city; am 
trust wo have succeeded in tracing, with considerable minuteness, man 
the dilTorent events as they evolved themselves durmg the time to wh 
1 have referred. Our labours, indeed, have not bad this limit, or 
should only have accomplished what might, I think, be termed the 1< 
important part of our duties In immediate connection with the £ 
fdicited ore the charges on which the piisoner has been anaigned, t 
tliough his former rank and royalty will doubtless add somewhat of t 

a importance to the verdict which you will this day be called upo 
j yet w bother it be one of acquittal or conviction, it must, 1 imaj 
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prove light in the balance when weighed against those more monstro 
points to which so much attention has been, and for a long tune will at 
l>e, diiected I, of course, allude to the causes, either remote 
immediate, which gave use to a revolt unparalleled m the annals 
history, either for the savagery which has been its distinguishing featiu 
ur for the suddenness uith winch elements, hitherto deemed utterly di 
Gordant on the score of religion, have united themselves m a coiiimc 
Giusade against a faith which, as regards the inhabitants of this coimti 
w bethel Muhammadan or Hmdu, ivos certainly a most iinaggressive one 
fear, houever, the subject is still but imperfectly elucidaud, and I ma 
perhaps, be in erroi m attnbutmg to a religious influence a movemei 
which, after all, may prove to have been merely a political one , a strugg 
nf &e natives for power and place, b> the ezpuLs'on from the country ot 
people alien m religion, m blood, m ooloui, in habits, in feelings and 
every thmg Whatever the final opmion on this subject may be, tl 
L|UPstions which, as far as I am aware of, have not as yet found a satisfa 
tory solution, are, by what circumstances was this most atrocious revol 
with its senes of massacres, brought about, and who were its prin 
onginal instigators? £ feel sure the members of this Court will jom wil 
me in deeming that our proceedings do not furnish a full and comple 
answer to such questions; and why do they not? I believe it is simpl 
ow<ng to the circumstance that any merely local investigation must be u 
adequate to collect evidence from the diflerent quarters and sources, whic 
are no doubt available elsewhere. We may still, however, hope that oi 
efforts on this point have not been fruitless or unavailing , if we canni 
congratulate ourselves on an entne success, we may pei baps be allowc 
credit for a near approach to it Few, I imagine, will peruse these voli 
mmous proceedings without commg to the conclusion that intrigues an 
conspiracy have long been rife at tms fostermg court of Dehlf Insigmf 
cant and contemptible as to any outward show of power, it would appei 
that this possessor of mere nominal royalty has over been looked upon b 
Muhammadan fanaticism as the head and culmmating star of its faith 1 

him have still been centre I the hopes and aspirations of milhons The 
have looked up to hun as the source of honour, and, more than this, h 
has proved the rallying point not only to Muhammadans, hut to thousam 
of others with whom it was supposed no bond of ianaiical union coul 
possibly be estahhshed. To throw the fullest light on a subject bke tb 
is not the woik of a day or of a month Time, the great levealer < 
secrets, will doubtless, sooner or later, lay bare the springs from which 
stream of so much e^il and misery has flowed , but, till then, we must h 
content with such views os our present investigation affords That w 
have been able to unravel many ot the secret uorkings of the conspiiatoi 
wdl, 1 beheve, be conceded, but let me not anticipate. This is a point c 
our inquiry on which I purpose to offei some obseivations hereafter, bii 
a concise narrative of events will perhaps best suit the commencement o 
this address. 

1 miy state, then, that 85 men, non-commissioiied officei's and trooper 
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#)f tlie 3rd Light Cavalry, who were tued by general court maitiol 
Mirath m May Last, for refusing then cartndgee, had their sentence re 
to them and were ironed on the parade-ground early on the momm<rof t 
9th of May, and that the mutiny of the three native regiments at Mira 
arst oiienly developed itself at about half past six o’clock on the ei enin" 
tho 10th of Mas, dunng wliidi interval of neirly 36 houis theie were* 
course, plenty of opiiortunities for interchanue of commimicntions betwe 
the native troops who first rebelled at Miratb, and those who joined th« 
at this station To travel from one jla^e to another by coach us 
ordinarily to take about fi\ c hours , and that the mutineers a\ ailed tliei 
sehea of this facility of mutual mtercoui-se has, I think, been clcai 
established by the evidence of Captain Tytler It appears, from his sta 
nient, that a coach full of these Mirath mutineers, came on Siind 
cxening to the lines of the 38th Native Infantry, doubtless to prepare t 
SipdhiB of this station for the arnvnl and suitable reception, on Mond 
morning, of their rebel comrades, and, although we may not posa 
positive evidence to tho fact, yet it may faiily he presumed that Simd 
evening was not the first occasion that these plotters of exil held th 
seertt and siniiiter councils together Indeed we have it on record th 
G\ on before the Court, which ti led the mutinous cavalry at Mirath, h 
come to any decision on then case, a compact had been entered into to t 
efiTect that, if the use of greased cartndges -waa persisted in, the troops 
Mirath and Debit would unite, and at once unfurl the standard of revo 


and so fully had this arrangement been perfected and agreed on, that it 
1 elated that the Si^hi gui^s at the gate of the ] aloco on bnnday eveni 
made no secret of tneii intentions, but spoke openly among themselves 
what they expected to occur un the morrow lu understand the mer 
and dements of the whole transaction, it must he recollected that, at t 
time when these resolutions were arrived at, there was not a single greas 
cartridge in the magazines of either of the three natixe regiments 
Mirath, nor, as far as 1 have been informed, of those at Dehli either 
must he further home in mind that the native soldiers themselves weie t 


jjeisons who were perhaps the best informed on these points, that t 
cartridges for piactico had, from time immemonal, been manufactured 
the regimental magazines by persons of their own colour, creed, a 
religious pirsuasion, that it was absolutely impossihk to palm off onth< 
aapunous article, that the regimental khdKsis, who were employed 
mailing these cartndgos, must nave at once discovered thoir impunty 
such iuid lenlly OMsted, that, in &ct, objectionable cartndges (I me 
fuich as would affect the religious prejudices of either Musalmdn 
Hindu), could not iiossibly have been made in their regimental magazin 
as in such case the very men to he employed in their manufacture woi 
have relUBod their work, but, more than this, let it he remembered tl 
the Muhammadan has no caste, that even the hybnd such as the Muba 
madan of Central India has become, half Musalmdn and half Hindu, d 
not protend to a loss of religion, even from touching pork Who is th 
amongst us that has not and does not almost daily witness these LIuhami 
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dans, m the capacity of table servants, cairyiug plates and dislies whic 
openly contain the very substance whi^, m rdfeience to the cartiidge 
has been made the pretence and the stumbling bloch of their c^euce 
Even if we were to admit that all the cartndges were thoroughly saturate 
with pi^B and with cow's fat, still what real valid objection on the score < 
their rdigion could the Muhammadan Sip&his have had m using them 
Their hi otheiB and other relatives iii the private service of officeis nev< 
hesitate to handle or cook the dishes which they are requiicd to bring i 
our tables The objections of the Muhammadan Sipdhis on thLs head a 
so transiiarenily false, that it can hardly be a matter of wonder that not oi 
man of sense or reajiectahility among them appears ever to have come fo 
ward to seek information or satisfy himself as to the truth or falsity 
rumours so industnously circulated about these cartridges that weie to '< 
the means of depriving them of their faith Some few — ^very few- 
honourable exceptions have cortamly held aloof from and openly i epudiat 
the conduct of their brethren, hut such men have wanted iieith 
guarantees nor explanations m regard to a matter which was patent to a 
but have come to their own conclusions on a subject where error had 
aWing place and imstake is incredible. That neither Musalm&n n 
Hindu had any honest objection to the use of any of tbe cartriilges 
Mirath or at Dehll is sufficiently proved by the eagerness with which th 
sought possession of them, and the alacrity with which they used the 
whSi their aim and object was the murder of their European officers, 
wbeij, united uudir the banners of the prisoner at your bar, they 
months constantly went forth to fight ag^'nst the powei to which tb 
owed fealty and allegiance. Among the very numeious petitions whi 
have been brought under your notice dunng these proccoiings, it m 
have struck the Court as very strange that mere is not a siogle one 
which the slightest allusion is made to what the Sip&his would have 
believe to be tbeir great and particular grievance. Wo have had upwa 
of 180 petitions before the Court, wntt^ on all possible subjects, from i 
tinkering of a cooking pot to the recovery of a mule or a crack in a bon 
hoofs , and each thought worthy of the sign manual of royalty , hut m i 
lieo ludolgcnce of such correspondence, when they evidently unbnrthei 
their minds to their adopted sovereign, and were certainly not restrained 
any delicacy of language or of feelmg from venting their acerbity agm 
their quondam European masters, we can find no trace of the original i 
no grease spot staining these effusions of disloj alty. How instructive i 
that, among themselves, and when applymg to us such language 
damnable, hell-doomed infidels," they apparently forego the first spei 
offence, which they would have us believe has led them to mutiny 
lehelhon, and the perpetration of crimes at which humanity shudd 
When with each other, and, as they conaaveil, safe from the intinsion 
mqmnes of Bntisb officers, that insurmountable obstacle to their fide 
and allemAuce, the greased cartndge, is apimently altogether lost sigh 
Not a v&per is heard of a grievance which, if a substantial one, ir 
ever have been uppermost in the memories of all ; must have been c 
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iT HiflU y rankling in tlicir minda and embittering tbdr thoughts « mu 
ave loflueuc^ thorn m their blood-tbirstmess, and to themselToa ha' 
een their only extenuation for cnmes such, as may well exclude them fro 
MTcy. What a contrast this to their speeches when uttered with 
respect of reaching European ears Greased cartridges are then alwa 
rought forward , the use of them forms the one continuous niglifr-mare 
he Si^hi’s existence Beally, if we reflect senouslv on this — ^if 'i 
emomber that in ret^ty there was not a single greased cartridge nmoi 
ither of the three le^imeiits which first broke out into mutiny, muideni 
ot only men, but imoffending uromen and children, and that the t'i|iil' 
irere peifeotJiy aware of this ; when we call to mind that, exeu if greae 
artndges had existed, and the use of them been requited at the hands 
hese miscreants, not one of the Muhammadans at any rate could possib 
laye been injured thereby m any caste prejudice, or placed even in tei 
loraiy difficulty with regard to his reli^ous tenets — ^when to this we ad 
vhat IS well known to every one m India, whether Hindu, Muhammadan, 
European, viz , that the native soldier has but to aJe for his discharge, m 
hat in time of peace it is at once granted to him, without inquiry or dil 
■ulty of any kind, it seems beyond the bounds of reason to imagine tli 
hese men weie drawn into acts of such revolting atrocity by oi 
'nevances either real or imagined Let the chimeras, the disturbed dreai 
>f fanaticism, of wicWiiess, or of foU} have been what they may ; let t 
nstigations to evil have been as mdustnous as possible, and then alh 
hat the Sipdlns to be worked uponweie as credulous as the grossi 
gnorance could make them, stiU, if the gi eased caitiidgc hnd boentheor 
veapon the tamperer hod to woik with, but the one envenomed ah ift 
heir qmver, how easy was the remedy. It required no depth of kno 
edge, no philosopher to infoim them that they could at once escape fic 
ivery possible perplexity by simply applying ior their discharge 1 km 
lot, geutdemeu, what conclusion you may arrive at on this much-vex 
question, hut, after pondering it in every way in which my reason has p 
iented it to me, I am obliged to infer that something deeper and me 
powerful than the use of greased cartridges has been icsorted to 
The machinery that has set in motion such on amount of mutiny a 
murder, that hhs made its \ibiatioDS felt almost at ono and the sa 
moment from one end of India to the other, must havu been jireparcd 
not with foreseeing wisdom, yet with awful craft, and most successful g 
commanding subtlety. We must recollect, loo, in consideTing tins siibjc 
that in many of the places where the native troops have iisen ngamsith 
European officers there was no pretext even m loference to cartridges 
all, numbers of these mutiuicd, apparently, because they thought th 
was a favourable opportumty of doing so , because they woio a huudicr 
one against those in authority, and fancied that they might pillage, plum 
and massacre, not only with impumty, but with advoutage Is it pussi 
that such feartul results as these could have at once develoiicd thoiiiHol 
had tlie native army, previous to the caitndgo question, been in a soi 
and well-affected state ? Can any one imagine that that rancorous, wi 
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piead enmity, of wliicli wo Lave lately had such tcrnble proofs, has hee 
he result of fedmgs suddenly and accidentally irritated ? Does it appei 
onsiBtent with the natural order of events that such mtense malignit 
hotild start into existence on one single piovocation? Or con it be recoi 
lied with the instincts, the traditions, or the idiosyncrasies of the Hindu 
hat the} should reddessly, without inquiry, and without thought, dcsu 
0 imbrue their hands in human blood, casting aside the pccuniaiy an 
ither advantages that bound them to the cause of order and of the Goven 
nent ? Or, more thsn th s, can it ho imagined that the three regiments i 
dirath, even when joined by those at Dehli, could have conceived an id( 
0 dantig as that of overlhi owing, by themselves, the Bntish Govemmei 
n India ? 

I think, gentlemen, every one must allow that if we hai no oth 
wideiice of a plot, no testimony indicative of a previous conspiracy, tl 
^cry nature of the outbreak itself must have convinced ns of the existem 
)f one. In the moral, as in the phy^lcal world, there must he cause ai 
'ttect, and the homble butcheries of the post year would remain i 
uiomalyand a mjsteryfor ever, could we trace them to nothing mo 
Dccult and baneful than a cartiidge of any kind. It will be observ^, th 
thw point of the cartridge**, so openly and frequently insisted on, at Mirai 
\nd elsewhere, before the lOtli of mky, mdnally becomes more and mo 
indistmct as the plot gnthei-s strength and matures itself, and, aflei lumis 
Liig ^e mutineers with then first war cry at Dehli, it seems to ha 
uisweied its juirpose, and thencefoi ward was allowed to sink into disu 
md neglect With little or no vitality at starting, it soon died a natui 
leatb, and was succeeded by a reality of purpose, and a fixeduess of resoU 
,hat would have been worthy of a bettei cause If we review the actio 
ind whole conduct of these mutineers, we shall soon see that, from the ve 
'ommencoment, they bear the imjiress of cunning and of secret comlnu 
aon For instance, 85 of then comrades were ironed befoie them and se 
iff to jail m their presence on the morning of the 9th of May, but th 
iccasioned no outbreak of furj Not a sound or tone of dissatibfactK 
escaped from the men, who, then and long belore, must have hod rebellic 
n their hearts, no gestme mdicative of syn^iatljy with the culprits w 
axhibited by any, m fact, as for as appearances could be trusted, tl 
nfantry regiments at Miratli, and the remoiuing portion of the SrdOavalr 
were as obSient and loyal as could possibly be desired and this deoeptu 
was successfully resorted to till their plans were mataied, ai d the mome 
for open revolt bad arrived 1’he night of the 9th of May, tw elve hou 
ifier the imprisonment of the 3rd Cavalry mutmeeis had taken place, w 
IB favourable an opportunity ns the night following, for a march upon tl 
nearest magazine, but there had not then been tune for prepanng tl 
D^{ Sipahis for a movement which the piogress of ents at Mirath k 
toiihtless precipitated sooner than their first calculations had led them 
expect. Hence the necessity for communicating afresh with Dehli, ai 
acquainting the Sip&his there with tbe drama that was to he enacted c 
Monday the llth. That such was done is established by the evidence 
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ptfun Ty tier , foi ifc would be difficult to assi^ any other motive for i 
niage full of Sipdbis commg over from Mirau on Sunday evening, anc 
Lvmg straight into the lines of the 38th Native In&ntry 
Again, we can perceive, in the very hour chosen for the outbreak a 
irath, the same evidence of cunnmg and of craft. The plan, too, of thi 
[rath cantonments gave consideiable facihnos for carrying out their plot 
le native hues aie so completely separated from that portion of the can 
aments where the European ti'oops reside, that the disturbance am 
iruar attendant even upon open mutiny could not be heard, or evoi 
lown, from one to the other until specially communicated Officers 
turally have been too intent on quelling the rebellion of their men ti 
ink of officially reporting it Be this as it may, there would bo som 
lay in turning out and supplymg the Europeans with cartiid^es 
semhhng their officers, and marching down a distance of not less thai 
ro miles: so that, taking one delay with another, the mutineers migh 
uly calculate, considering it was an utter surprise to all, on hours o 
fe and uninteirupted progress, and, as the outbreak commenced at hall 
Lst six, this would have secured them daikness and compaiative sccurit 
r their further operations This was what, m effect, actually took place 
a the Eiuoiieans leachmg the native lines, it was idready daik, no Sipdhi 
ere to he seen, and no one could tell whither they had gone Subsequen 
quiry revealed that, guided by the instinct of cunmug, the rebels had noi 
fiist, taken the direct oi mam road to Dehli, neither bad they lei 
irath in military formation, but, as dusk set in, bad gone forth in partie 
five, SIX or ten, to their fixed place of assembly This was judicious ft 
leir depai-ture from Mirath, but would have been highly impolitic ft 
leir entry into Dehli, wheie there were no European tioops to avoit 
^mething more imposing and demonstrative was required here, an 
loordingly we find them crossmg the budge simultaneously massed i 
ilunins, and in complete militai} array, with a portion of the cavalry sen 
irwai'd as a regular advanced guard. 

It IB on this occasion that we first prove the mutmceiB in immediat 
mnection with the pnsoner at your bar The first point to which the 
irn, the first person to whom they address themselves, is the titulf 
lajGBty of Dehli. This ciicumstance has much significance, and, at an 
ite, tends to show that pievious concert existed between them TL 
iisoner’s complicity, however, was, immediately after, openly to con 
lence. Scaremy had the very senous nature of the outbreak hod time 1 
evelop itself, than his own special servants — ^in the very piecmcts of h 
aloce — and ^most, as it were, before his own eyes, lush to Imbrue the 
ands in the blood of every European they con meet with , and, when v 
smember that two of these were young and delicate women, who cou 
ave given no offence, whose sex and age might have tamed any hear 
388 pitiless than those of the human demons who destroyed them, we a 
ble to reahse some slight portion of the honibly unnatural mfiuences th 

K innate to Muhommi^an treachery. How otherwise was it possil; 
ucation, the pnde of royal ancestry, a life of tranqml ease and cox 
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]iarative reflnemont sliould not liave exempted this old and grey-hcadei 
man from all connection with deeds which seem too horhatous for theverj 
outcasts of humanity, or 6\en fur the untamed but less savage denizens o 
theiungle? 

We stop to inquire whether it has been proved m this court, and wiUb< 
repeated m after ^eais, that the Ust king of the unperial house of Taunu 
w as an accomplice in this viUao} The circumstances shall now be fairlj 
stated Ihese murders were committed m tho broad glare of day, befon 
dozens of witnesses, and without the slightest attcmiit at concealment 
'Jhe\ WLio perpetrated, as has been already stated, by tho prisoner’s owi 
retainers *104 within the limits of his palace, where, be it remembemd evei 
under the Company’s Gkivernment, his jurisdiction w^as paramount I shal 
not, however, attempt to infer tl^t ^se murders must have been pre 
Mously sanctioned by the prisoner, meie uiferencca on such a point can 
not be accepted m a court of justice I prefer to quote from the ev dence 
It is Ahsan Ulla Khdn, the physician, who is speakmg, and who saj ^ tha 
at the tune leferred to, he and Ghul^ Abl os, the attorney m court, wen 
with the king, when it was told them tliat the troopeis had killer 
hir Fraser, and had gone up to Gaptam Dougins to k 11 bun, and that thi 
was instantly confirmed by the return of the palki hearers, who told then 
that they had witnessed Mr Eraser’s murder , that his bodv was m tin 
gateway, and that the troopers had ascended to the upper building for th< 
puriKteo (if murdering those there Why the witness supprebsis all men 
tion ol the prominent i ait the kmg’s own servants took m these massacre 
cm mil) bo imagined In a subsequent pait of his examination he evei 
asserts that he neicr hiard tiiat any of the king’s servants joined in tbest 
iiiunlei-Sjnajjinoie, that it was not generallj known who committed them 
huch IS the e\ I'^ion of the king’s own physician, who doubtless was aw an 
of the importance that would necessaiily attach to this point It was noi 
generally known who committed these miinlers, and yet, at this lapse o 
time, we have had no difficult} in tracing the individuals, and ascertmnin^ 
their names It was not generally known that the king's own servanti 
were the nmrdcreis, and yet we find this very cncumstance prominently 
and specifically mentioned at the time m the native newspapers of the 
city T nee 1 not, after this, recapitulate the evidence of all those whe 
have clearly and satisfictonlv i roved that the kmg’s servants were the 
murdereis, for their testimony stands unshaken and unrefuted. It wil 
amply suffice if I quote the statement of one of them, and which is os &1 
lows “ At this time Mr Fraser remained below trying to suppress the dis 
turbance, and while thus engaged, I noticed that Haji, lapidary, cut him 
down with a talwar, and almost at tho same instant, some of the Wgf 
ser\ ants cut at Inin with swoids till he was dead. One of Mi Fmsci’t 
niurdeiers wis an Abi ssinian. Aftor this they trade a rush to the uppei 
apartments, when I immediately rm round by another door and closeirthc 
door at the top of the stairs I was engaged m shutting all the doors 
when the crowd found entrance by the southern stair, and, having forcec 
one of the doors on that side, came and gave admission to the men whe 
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bad assisted in murdering Mr Frasor lliese immediately ruslicd into t 
npartments where the gentlemon, viz , Captain Douglas, Mr. Hutchins 
iiiid Mr Jennings, had letirocl, and attackmg them with swords, at on 
murdered them and the two young ladies. Cn tins 1 ran down the sta 
case As I got to the bottom, 1 was laid hold of by one Muudoh, a hem 
m tlio aeivico of the king, who said, *Tell me where Captain Douglas i 
3 ou have concealed him ’ Ho forced me upstoirs witli him , I said, ‘ Yi 
have yourselves killed all the gentlemen already , * but, on reaching t 
room where Captain Douglas was, I saw that he was not quite dea 
Mondoll, percen mg this also, hit him with a bludgeon on the forehead, a. 
killed him immeiliately ** Having now cBtablished that the murderers 
these ladies were the special servants of the prisoner, it will be well 
revert to the testimony of the physician, Ahsnn Ulla Khdn, and to asc( 
tain from him the htops the prisoner took on the murdeis being reported 
him. The only order he gave on this occasion apfeais to have been 
close the gates of his palace , and we naturally immirc whethei this w 
for the purpose of preventing the escape of the murderera The evidra 
distinctly proves that it was not. The physician, be.ng furthei inteii 
gated, IB obliged to confess that the piisoncr took no steps whatever cith 
to disoover, to secure, oi to punish me guilty, and attributes it to the 
being much confusion at the time , but if the king's authonty hod actual 
been set aside, and by hia own servants too, this would have been theme 
lorcible of all reasons for immediately re-estahlishing it, by at once bni 
ing the ofiTendera to justice That this was not done we have bein alreai 
itilurmcd, and we can only account fur it on the supposition that these ac 
of the prisoner's servants, if not instigated by himself, had yet actiiaJ 
anticipated his wishes, ^ e are thus jierfectly prepared for what is 
follow, VIZ , that no servant was ever dismissed, and not the slighlc 
investigation or mqmrv was ever instituted , m fact, in the words of t 
question put to the witness, the king contmued these inurderem both 
Ins pay and m eni]doj^mcnt, and this too, as we have seen, when the ve 
nenspapers of the day gave information agamst them After tins, is 
necessary to question whether he adopted theso deeds os bis own oi no 
£ need not quote what may he the law of the land on such a point, j 
thcio IS a yet higher law which must acqiut oi condemn him, the law 
conscience and of sense, that law which everyone who hears mo c 
apply, and which carries with it a verdict mom terrible than that which 
pronoimrcd in mere confoimity to legal codes or military legislation it 
a law that does not depend upon local constitutions, upon hum 
institutes, or religious creeds it is a law fixed m tlie heart oi man by ] 
Maker , and can it now here be set aside ? 

Perhaps it may now he time to turn oui attention to what was doing 
the magazine, and to trace the further steps of the mutinccis m that dm 
tion Captain Forrest has told us that it was about 9 o’clock in the moi 
mg when the mam body of tbo native troops from Miiath was passing 
the budge m military formation (that is, m subdivisions of compamc 
with iixS bayonetB and sloped arms, the cavalry being in front. It v 
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actually mless iluin ouebour after tbis that a aubohdar of the 38tb Nati 
lufaatry, who waa cotniuandins; tbe magazine guard outside the gate, 
formed them that the King of Bebli had sent a guard to take posaessioii 
the magazine, and to bnng all the Europeans there up to his palace, a 
that, if they did not oonaeut to this, none of them 'were to be allow^ 
leave the magazme. Gaptam Forrest adds that he did not see the guard 
tins tune, hut that he saw the man 'who had brought this message, and 
was a wellndressed Musalmdu Nor 'was this ml, for, shortly alter i 
aboie, a native oSneer in the king’s seiwice arrived 'with a strong guard 
the king's own soldiers m their uniform, and told the above-mentioi 
suhadar and the non-^mmissioned officers that he was sent down by i 
king to relieve ihem of duty 

^Ve thus see with what alertness and despatch this most impoitc 
object, tbe seizure of the magazine, uas attempted Is it, however, to 
believed that such was the ready, immediate, and, as it wer^ impuls 
decision of the kmg, or of those who formed the court? To attribute 
them anythmg of this nature would be to give them ciedifc for a cooln 
of calculation, combined with a quickness of apprehension, such as perta 
only to the more gifted of mankind The scope and entire progress of 
scheme speak budly uf a plan previou^y arranged, and of deliheratu 
long matured by the counsels of many. Indeed, it is difficult to conce 
that any one, not previously initiated in the secret, could, on the momc 
BO promptly and so effectually have entered upon and adopted the dei 
necessary for carrying it out. You will lecollect the extreme importa 
of the dccis on, the magnitude of the interests at stake You will call 
nimd the cogent reasons and the numerous arguments that would naturr 
nrny themselves against adopting so headlong and precipitate a mensi 
It was, m fict, an mvitation to a king to league himself with ruffians r 
With cut-throats. Any inducement or prospective advantage that tl 
could bold out to him was faint and almost imperceptible, compared w 
the open nsk which he was to encounter By embarking in so forlori 
cause he imperilled everything , his own life, and those of all belonging 
him, and forwhnt? Tbe distant glimmer of a crown, which oomii 
reason, or the slightest consideration, would have convinced him wai 
mere tgnts fatutia — a mockery of a sceptre, that would evade his gra 
Are ive to imagine that it was under such oircumstances that this w( 
and tremulous old man seized and improved his occasion, and with all i 
rapid instinct of determination directed his own troops upon the magazi 
to establish himself there as the one point of primary and most vital i 
portance and this too m the first moment of a surtfrise when nothing 1 
not and disordei reigned supreme ? Or are we to suppose that there v 
a secret and a deeper knowledge of what the other portions of the ai 
were alieady ripe for, and that the five or six regiments to commence w 
were hut the instalments of those tliat were to follow? Or, if such i 
V 10 US understanding and collusion did not exist either with the king or fi 
of those immediately about him, are we to attribute to superstition and 
pretended revelation of dreams, circumstances which scarcely admit 
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satisfactory solution by any more sober process ? We have fill heard, 
this court, of the vision of a hurricane that was to arise from the west 
a great flood of water, devastating the whole country, but hearing up 
its sur;;es this descendant of ancient royalty, and that this vision, as mt 
prettd by Hasan Askan, the priest, signified annihilation to the Engl 
infidels by the power of the King of Persia, who was to restoiesovereigi 
to the hens of the tlirone of Hindustan Was it a reliance upon thist 
expedited tho otheiviiso tardy movements of these Asiatics, and gi 
breadth and boldness to their decisions ? lam aware that under ot 
circumstances, and m any but an eastern land, such unmeaning flights i 
bewildered imagination would be too tnvial to dwell upon, too unsubst 
tial for the gravity ut comment , but here, in seriously considering 
nature and ]irogn>8s of an extensive military revolt, they obtrude the 
sohes on tho mmd as subjects capable of mfliieucing for evil the destir 
of thousands. 

These observations have been elicited by the marked and unusual enei 
displayed in making the magazine the point of instant attack It seemt 
me that such cannot he accounted for by conspiracy among the Bip& 
alone, for it was the kmg’s own troops who were the fiist to seek poss 
sion, and the military and systematic way m which this was done betn 
the authority by which the orders wero issued There was no confus 
here, no attempt at pillage non-commissioned ofifioers were appointed 
the sepaiate guards for the difleient gates of the magazine, while anot 
guard auponntended the labourers who were removing the stores that h 
pened to be outside. How could such decision, such instant transformat 
from chaos to system and to order, have resulted hod not the kmg or so 
of hiB officials been intrusted with a sort of programme of events ? H{ 
m fact, could the king’s troops have been m re^iness and xnrepaiation 
such work without warning of some kind ? 

If I have not succeeded m tracing to the kiudr himself a foreknowledge 
the leading events that were to take place on Monday the 11th of Maj 
trust It has been made obvious that the secret was lu the possession 
some influential inmates of the palace The babbhng garrulity of 
pnnee Jawan Bakht sufficiently indicates this, for such is his joy at 
anticipation of murdermg the English, that he is unable to restrain 
expressions of it. My chief object, however, has been to reader dear w 
I believe to bo the tnitb, viz , that the conspiracy, from the very cc 
mencement, was not conned to the Sipd.his, and did not even origin 
with them, hut bod its ramifications throughout the palace and the cil 
and do not the murders which we have already adverted to tend 
corroborate this fact ? We have evidence that the mutineers of the 1 
and 20t1i regunents of Native Inflintry, before the magazine was explod 
proceeded to attack and escalade it, and it is then, for the first time, t 
wo find the kmg, through his troops, acting m open alliance with th 
traitors to their government From that moment there is no further ( 
guise, and no attempt .at concealment Fairly launched into the strean 
sedition, he is hurried onward by the swollen flood, which was not, howei 
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to tear him, as he imagined, to the throne of Hindustan, hut to leave bin 
m its ebb a mere helpless \nreck upon the sands 

I u'ould here pause for a second, to refer to Lieutenant Willoughby, anc 
to the brave men under him, who for so long a time held, against unnum 
bared odds, the magazine intrusted to them One hardly knows which t( 
admire moat, the penetration and stigacity uhich, at a ^ance, foiesaw tin 
possible necessity for its destruction, and made arrangements accordingly 
or the undaunted resolution with which the final sacnfice was accom 
piishfid To do jnsiice to such heroism will be the pleasing duty of th 
historian I esn mereljr give it a passing notice, having to dilate on othe 
matters more immediately connected with the proceedmos befoie us 

With the explosion of the magazine at Dehfi, eveiy hope of stemmin 
the torrent of rebellion seems to nave vanished , resistance had been ther 
protracted to its utmost possible extent , the saciifice was a final one, an 
thenceforward the European community, if, m isolated spots, still preserv 
ing the appearance of government authority, were left without one vestig 
of real power, so that it soon became a duty to the state and to themselvc 
to save their lives hy a tunely retreat. Debli was consequently ahandone 
to the miscreants who had, in the short space of 24: hour^ stained then 
sdves with crimes which can scarcely he Quailed in all the catalogues < 
bygone iniquity It is now that we find the king coming peisoudly fo 
ward as the chief actor in that great drama which had more than Englan 
and Europe for its spectators, the progress of which was watched with sue 
absorbmg interest eveiy where by the antagonistio powers of cmlisatic 
and of baibansm. The evidence shows that on the afternoon of the lit 
of May, the king, ha^mg entered the hall of special audience, seated hin 
self m a chair, when the soldiery, ofiiceis and all, came fonvard one I 
one and bowed theu heads before him, asking him to jilace his hands c 
them The kmg did so, and each then ivithdrew, saying whatever can 
into bis mmd The witness, viz , Ghulam Abbas, the piisonei^B attorm 
in court, luforms us that this ceremony of the king puttmg his hands c 
the heads of the soldiery was equivalent to accepting their allegitmce ai 
services, and he further states, that though he is not aware of any regul 
proclamation having been made in DehU in reference to the kmgassumii 
the reins of goveinment, yet that such may have been done without h 
hearing of it, hut that on the very day of the outbreak the king 
luthority was established, and that night a royal salute was &ed of abo 
21 guns. 

These matters hnng us to the charges against the prisoner, and it mi 
perhaps be os well now to consider them, not so much m regard to dat 
as the sequence m which they ha\ e been drawn up The first charge again 
Muhammad Bahddur Shdb, ox-king of Behlf, is • " For that he, ben 
a pensioner of the Bntiah Government in India, did, at Dehli, at vano 
times between the 10th of May and 1st of October, 1867, encourage, ai 
and abet Muhammad Bakht Khdn, subahdar of the regiment of artiller 
and divers others, native commissioned officers and soldiers unknown, 
the East India Campany’s Army, in the crimes of mutiny and rehelli 
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agaiDSt the Slate ” I am not gcang to weary the Court hy repeaimg eve 
a tenth part of the evidence which, has been brought forward to estabb 
these charges, hut it is perhaps necessary to show that x>roof of them hi 
been recorded. Hr Saunders, Ofiicuating Commissioner and Agent to tt 
Lieutenant-Governor, has explained underwhat circumstances the prison 
became a pensioner of the British Government m India, viz , that h 
grandfather, Shdh Alam, after having been kept m ngorous confinemei 
by the Mardtl As, on their defeat by the English m 1803, applied to tl 
British Government fur protection This was accorded, and from Ih 
moment the titular kings of Dehh became pensioned subjects of theBritis 
It wiU he seen, then, that, as far as this family is concerned, there was i 
wrong to he complained of, and nothing but benefits to be lemembere 
The priBonei’a graudfathei, Shdh Alam, had not only lost his throne. It 
had his eyes put out, and been subjected to eveiy species of indignity, ai 
wa<i still kept in most nuorous confinement, when the English, under Lo 
Lake, appeared as his dehverer’*, and, with generous sympathy for hiami 
fortune<4, be^tovied on bun rank and pension whidh, continued to > 
successors, have maintained them in honour and in influence, till, hke tl 
snake in the fable, they have turned their fang^ upon those to whom th< 
owed the very means of then existence The evidence that connects tl 
prisoner with KuhammadBakht Khan, subabdor of the artillery, and whi 
uf itself will be sufficient to establish the charge, is a document fre 
beginning to end in tho prisoner’s own handwriting: 

« To the especial Slave, the Lord Governor, Muhwnmad BaJekt 
Kfidn BcJuXdur, 

“ Hucoive our favour, and understand that, whilst the Nimach foi 
have reached Alapai, its baggage is still here, and that you are therefc 
directed to take 200 trooneia and five or seven compames of infantry, a 
have all the hnggoge alluded to, auoh as tents, &c , together with comm 
eanat supplies, conveyed by tbe gbans to Alapur You are further direct 
not to allow the infidels staying near the tdgah to advance Be it kno^ 
to you further, that if the army returns without victory, and divested 
its appliances of war, the consequence must be disastrous. You have be 
premonished, and you are to considor these orders stringent ** 

It IS true there is no date to this coBimunication, hut the allusions ii 
leave no possible doubt as to its having been written within the period e 
braced by the terms of tho first charge, 

Pcrliaim this will bo the best place for the few observations I have 
offer on tho defence The prisoner, hke every other that we have tn 
has, according to his oivn showing, been the meie victim of circumstanc 
doclaroB that ho had no intelligence on the subject previous to the o 
break , that the mutinous soldiery surrounded him completely, and plft 
sentries on all sides ; and that, fearing for hia life, he kept quiet, and w 

Y 2 
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to bis own piiVato apaitmcnts , that tbe mntinoua soldiery kept Ibe mei 
women, and clnldren prisoners , that he twice saved their lives oy entreat 
and persuasicn, and that the third time he did all in his power to save then 
but &t the rehelhous soldiery would not heed him, and eventually oarne 
out ^eir purpose of slaying those poor people against his ordera Now th 
chief obection to all this is, that it is not only unsupwrted by evideno 
but IS directly m the teeth of all the testimony, whetiier oral or wnttei 
and whether given by his own servants or by others The entire defeni 
indeed is a mere tisane of denials of gmlt , assertions of his not having hee 
a free ammt , and an endeavour to put the onus of his misconduct upo 
others. He cannot challenge the authenticity of the documents again 
him, or the evidence of his own handwriting, or his own seal, and his on^ 
ein^lient consists m asserting, that what he ivrote was hy compulsio 
and that his seal was aflixed in the same way The only dilemma that 1 

appears unable to extricate himself from, to his own satisfaction, m th 
way, IS the going out to Hum^yim’a tomb, and coming m again It ws 
of course, necessary to state that the last was hy his own choice and fr 
will ; and would scarcely have been possible had his going out bet 
represented as compulsory , for, if the Sipdhis had forcibly token him oi 
they would haidly allow him volimtorily to return, so we are treated wi 
the following cunoua account — ^ When the revolted and rebellious troo 
pi-epared to abscond, finding an opportunity, I got away secretly under t 
palace windows, and went and stayed in Humdyun^a mausoleum.” 0 
would have thought that if he wished to separate himself from t 
rebellions troops, his best plan would have been to have stayed 
Dehll, when they were preparing to abscond, instead of secretly planm 
to go out with them Houevei, 1 do not mean to take the dofem 
iwngrafh by paragraph, and thus refute it. My best reply to it, I belie 
will be by showing how fully and completely the chargas have been prow 
and to this task I now agam address myself, and proceed to the conside 
tion of the second count, which is, if possible, still more fully estoblisl 
than the first. It runs as folbws • — “ For having at Dehli, at varu 
times between the 10th of May and Ist of October, 1867, encouraged, oic 
and abetted Mirzd Mughul, his own son, a subject of the British Qove 
ment m India, and divers others unknown, mhabi touts of Dehli, and of i 
North West provinces of India, also subjects of the said British Gove 
ment, to rebel and wage war against the State ” I’he documents t 
other evidence m support of this charge are so numerous that it would 
tedious eien to reckon them The newspapers speak of tbe appointm 
of Mirzd Mughul to the office of commander-in-chief , of his mvestit 
with a dress of honour , and other matters relating thereto. The c 
testimony is very strong on the same subject, while the diacove 
correspondence shows that Mirzd Mughul, the son, was perhaps, next to 
father, the leading chief of the lehels m Dehli 1 shall for farm’s sake g 
a short extract from a petition of Maulavi Muhammad Zobar All, pol 
officer of Najafgaih. It is os follows 
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" To the King I Shelter of the World I 

“ Eespectfully aheweth, — ^Thatthe orders of the royal missive have he 
fully explained to all the Thohura, Ohaudhdria, Kandngos, and Patwd 
of this township of Najafgarh, and that the best arrangements have he 
established Purtber, that, agreeably to your Majesty's injunctions, stc 
are being taken to collect horsemen and footmen, and it is explained 
them, that their allowances will be paid from the revenue of this divisi 
of the district Your slave’s assurances on this point, liouever, will r 
be believed till some Ghdzis, recently engaged, shall have amvcd 
regards Kagli, Kakraula, Dachau Kalan and other adjacent vilhg 
your 8la\e has to represent that, unrestrained by the dread of conscquenc 
and bent on all sorts of excesses, the inhabitants have commenc 
plundering travellers ** 

This might, I thmk, be sufficiontly conclusive as to the words of 1 
charge in reference to “aiding and abetting in rebelhon Mirz&Mughul, 
own son, and divers other unknown inhabitants of Delhi, and of the No 
Western Piovinces of India, inasmuch as the petition f tom which I 
quoting hears the autograph cider of the pnsonei lefemng it to his • 
Mirzd Mughul, and directing him quickly to send a regiment of infan 
\vith Its officers to Najafgarh, in accoi'dance with the wiahes, and for 
purpose of aiding and abetting the petii loner’s schemoB of raising horsen 
anti footmen to fight against tlie Inghsh. But there is anottier petiti 
>\hich has not yet been submitted to the Court, having only lately com< 
hand, and whi(^ may appropriately be introduced here It is from A] 
All Khan, son of the Nawdb of Khurajpura, and is dated 12th of July 
rims os follows — 

** To the Kmg I Sheltei of the World I 

“ Respectfully sheweth, — ^That your petitioner has come to your rc 
court, at which Danus might have serv^ as a doorkeeper, having left 
house animated by the ambition to stake his life m your Majesty’s cai 
and laments that he has lived to see the day when the accursed 
have presumed to direct then cannon against your royal dwelling, 
guardians of which are the angels of heaven From the first dawi 
the powers of discernment, your petitioner bos been tramed, like the h 
to conflicts and war, and has nol^ hke the fox, been concerned for 
life— 

“ Leopards destroy their prey on the summits of mountains, 
Crocodiles devour theirs on the banks of rivets " 

** Your petiiioner submits that if his prayer is accepted, and the p 
and Btralagems necessary m this war are entrusted to his judgment, ai 
by your Majesty’s august auspices, he will, in three days, totally extei 
rate these people wi&i white skins and dark furtunes. It was necess 
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d I have thero'ore submitted it. (Prayers for the prosperity of the 
igu, aad curses in bitter and filthy language against those who may wish 
haim ) Petition of the slave Amir Au Khdn, son of Naw&b Duldl Khdn, 
a of Nawab Nsjdbat Eh^n, chief of Khurajpura ” 

Autograph Order of the King, m Pencil. 

“Mirzd Zohnruddin will make mquines, and will give the 
petitioner service.** 

The third charge is — For that he, hem® a subject of the British Gov- 
nment m India, and not regarding the duty of his allegiance, did at 
shli, on the 11th May, 1857, or thereabouts, os a false traitor against the 
ate, proclaim and declare himself the reigning king and sovereign of 
idia, and did, then and there, traitorously seize and take unlawful 
issession of the city of DehU , and did moreover at various times betvi eeu 
e lOtli of May and Ist of October, 1857, as such false traitor aforesaid, 
easonahly conspire, consult, and agree with Mirzd Muohul, his own son, 
id with Muhammad Bahht Kh&n, subahdar of the regiment of artillery, 
id divers other false traitors unknown, to raise, levy, and make msurrec- 
on, rehdlion, and war against the State, and, further to fulfil and perfect 
18 treas<mahle design of overthrowing and destroying the British Govern- 
tent in India, did assemble armed forces at Dehll, and send them forth to 
ght and wage war against the said Bntish Government 
That the pnsoner was a pensioned subject of the Bntish Government in 
adia has been already shown m treating of the first charge , and as the 
intish Government neither depnved him nor any member of his family of 
□y sovereignty whatever, hut, on the contrary, i eheving them from misery 
nd oppression, bestowed on them largesses and pensions nggregatingmany 
iillions of pounds sterling, the duty of their allegiance will, 1 thmk, bo 
eadily admitted , yet, aa we have already seen, this traitor rushes to seize 
he fiist possible opportunity of overthrowing and destroying the govem- 
nent of his henefactoTS On the afternoon of the very first day of the 
utbreak in the hall of special audience, he receives the obeisances of the 
evolted Sipahis and by laying his hands on their heads mutes with them 
n a common brotherhood of m&my It is perhaps diffioiQt to realise such 
scene. An enfeebled tremulous old man striving with palsied hand to 
each a sceptre far too powerful for his puny gra^, and, while bent by age 
ind infirmity, inducting a monarch’s garb, to give, as it were, a henison 
kud a blessing to the cause of the foulest treachery and murder 1 Dead to 
}\6ry teelmg that falls honourably on the heart of man, this shriveUed 
mpersonation of maligmty must have formed no inapt centre-piece to the 
;roup of ruffians that surrounded himl 
There are several witnesses who speak to the circumstance of the 
insoner having been proclaimed. It is variously stated os occurring on 
lifferent days, and it is more than probable that such was actually the 
ase. One or two proclamations would hardly he sufficient to carry the 
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information througli all the eubnrhs of so large a C 1 I 7 as Dehlf. ^ 
pnsoner’s attorney allows that the km^s authonty was established on 
11 th of May , and Oul&b| measonger^ being asked, “ Was the king p 
cLiimed as the reigning soyereign immediately after the outbreak 
answered, “ Yes, the proclamation was made by heat of drum on the w 
day of the outbreak, about three in the afternoon, to the effect that it 1 
now the king's Government,” while Ohuni, pe'ilor, another witnc 
declares that, ** On the 11 th of May, about midnight, some 20 guns w 
fired in the palace 1 heard the reports at my house , and neSLt day, 
about noon, a prodamation was made by beat of drum that the coun 
bad reverted to the possession of the king ” The next paragraph m 
charge is m reference to traitorously seizing and taking uniawtulpiossess 
of the city of Dehll , but this is a piomt that I need not quote evidence 
establish* It is diificult to turn our eyes in any direction without hav 
convincng pi oofs of it 'Ihe charge then goes on to ns'^eit that 
prisoner '‘did at various times, between the 10th of May and Ist 
October, 1857, treasonably conspire, consult, and agree withMirzil Mugl 
hiB son, and with Muhaimnad Bakht Kh&n, suhabdar of the regunenl 
artillery, and divers other false traitois unknown, to raise, levy, and mi 
insurrection snd wnr against the State ’ Mitz& Mughul was puhli 
appointed commander-iu-chief, and a epecial state procession in honou 
his being so took place a few days after the outhre^ The witness t 
deposes to this is Ohimi Ldl, pcdliir , but he is unable to si ecify the ez 
date on which he witnessed it. Mirzd Miighul’s authonty after this set 
to have been unconti oiled, at any rate in all matters immediately relat 
to the army, until Subohdar Bakht Khdn, of the artillery, amveo, and ' 
appomted both Lord Governor-General and Commander-m-Ohief '' 
date of his arrival was the Ist of July, and after that some jealousy i 
clashing of authonty between the two Oommanders-in-Ohief is ohserva 
for, on the 17th of July, Mirzd Mughul wntes and infoims his father, t 
on that day he had ionned up the army and taken it outside the cit^ 
attack the English, when Geneial Bakht Khdn interfered, and for a 1 
time kept the whole force standing inactive, wanting to know by wl 
orders it had gone out, and, saying it was not tcj proceed without 
permission, caused it to retuin Mirzd Mughul adds, that having 
orders reversed cannot but cause vesation to any officer, high or low, 
begs that definite instructions may be given ns to whom the real autho 
over the army hebngs ” I'here is no order on this letter, nor have 
any intimation what decision was come to, hut that some better arrai 
ment was the consequence is evident, for on the very next day, the I 
ot July, we find Mirzd Mughul and General Bakht Khdn acting in cone 
as the following letter from Mirzd Mughul to his fathei will show 
dated the 19th of July, and runs as follows • — “ Since yesterday 
arrangements have been comideted for carrying on active offensive op 
tions both by night and day If aid could be afforded now from 
direction of Alapur, with the divine blessing, and through the mflueni 
your Majesty’s ever-duiing picstige, a final and decisive victory, it is t 
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specied, 'nould soon be obtamed. 1 therefore pray that poaitiv’e orde 
oay be issued from the throne to the Bardi geneid to aliord the aid 
[uestion , that is, that he be directed to proceed with troops to Alapii 
^ to make an attack on the infidels from that direction, -while yoi 
lave, with his division of the army, makes another on this side, so that tl 
wo forces oo-operatmghi the fight may in one or two days consign all tl 
lamnahle hell-doomed infidels to hell Moieover, it is to he expected th. 
he force going to Alapur will cut off the enemies* supplies. It w 
lecesaary, and has therefore been submitted ” On this letter theie is i 
LUtograph order of the king to the following effect ** That Mirzd Mugh 
vill make whatever arrangements may be proper , ’*and also an after orac 
Lpparently by Mirzd Mughul, — That an order be written to the Bart 
'eneraL” I think this is conclusive of the three conspinng, consultin 
ind agreemg together, hut it may he as well to enter here two documen 
vhich have not os yet been submitted to the Court One is a prodamatic 
*rom G-eneral Muhammad Bakht Xh£n, dated 12th of July, and is to tl 
ollowing effect. It has, I should observe, been extracted ffom the “Deb 
Urdu iNewB** — ^**Let it ba geneially known to the persons living m tl 
nty and country, such as chie& of treeholds, pensioners, landholders 
-ent-fiee estates, &c , that if, from anxiety for their incomes, they ha^ 
hitherto continued on the side of the Engli^, and have m any way coIlud( 
with them by conveying intelhgence or furnishing them with sunpltc 
their having done so will not he considered inexcusable It isaccommg 
now proclaimed, that all those who have been alluded to are to chem 
full confidence that when final and complete victory shall have bei 
obtained, provided their title-deeds, former and recent, shall on mspectic 
be fully verified, they will have the present provisions m then favoi 
oontinuw to them, and that they will also receive compensation m full f 
the entire period dunng which their incomes may have been suspondc 
□wmg to the present £isturhances , hut it, after receiving knowledge 
these orders, any pei'son shall, notwithstanding, forward intelligence « 
famishi supplies, &c , to the English, he will m severely punished m tl 
way Government may determine The chief police oSicer of the city i 
therefore, ordered to have the signatures d all chiefs of freeholds, of rent-fre 
estates, ami pensioners lesidmg in his jurisdiction, wntten on the rever< 
cf tbs notification to them in tbs matter, m acknowledgment of the 
having been duly informed, and then to send the notification immediate 
to his Excellency ** The othei document is an ordei from the king, date 
the 6th of September 1857, and la addressed to the cbef police ofiicer < 
the aty It runs as follows.— “You are directed to have proolaime 
throughout the city by beat of drum, that this is a religious war, and i 
being prosecuted on account of the faith, and that it behoves all Hmd 
md Musalmdn residents of the imperial city, or of the villages out m th 
lountiy, as well as those natives of Hmdustan who are arrayed against u 
m the ndge, or are anywhere employed on the side of tlie armies of th 
Snglish, whether they he men of the eastern provinces, or Sikhs o 
oreigners, or natives of the Himalaya Hills or NipdHs, to continu 
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le to their faith and creed**, and to slay the English and their servants 
i you are directed to have it further proclaimed, that those who are 
w present with the English foice on the ndge. wliether they he iKjonle 
Hindustan, or foreigners, or hillmen, or Sikhs, or whatever countiv 
37 may be natives of, orwhethei they be Muhammadans, or Hindus born 
Hindustan, they are not to entertain any fears or dread of the euemv 
henever they come over to this side, kind provision will he made for 
3ni, and they will he allowed to continue in their own creed and religions 
lu are directed to have it proclaimed further, that all who will join m 
9 attacks on the enemy, ivhather they be or bo not servants, ^villbo 
owed to keep themselves whatevei property they may take from the 
i^lish m idundcr, and that they will beside receive additional rewards 
)m hiB Majesty, and 3 m 11 be amply pro\ided for ” Thm paper, winch I 
ve just perused, w an office copy, and was found recently among other 
cuments in the office of the king's chief puhee station It hears the 
il of that office, and is actually attested as a true copy by the signature 
BhAo Singli, assistant to the King's chief police officer. A more trust- 
irtby and convincing document could haidly ho laid before a Court 
seems to me fuUy to complete the proof of the third charge, and 
render further quotation from the nnmeioiis other documents 
inecessary It also tends to establish the latter portion of the lourth 
arge 

To this charge I will now turn my a'tention. It accuses the prisoner 
3f having, at Dehli, on the 16th of May, 1867, or thereabouts, within 
e piocmcts of the palace at Dehll, febniously caused and become 
cessory to the minder of 49 persons, chiefly women and children of 
iiropean and mixed European descent ” As fai as the murder of these 
Kir victims IS concerned, I have nothing to allege, the facts have been 
itailed befoie the Court in all their homd nunuteness, and they are not 
eh as to be easily forgotten The cold-blooded, hardened villany that 
luld revel in leading women and young children to the shambles, ami 
ns, too, without tlie miserable apobgy of imagined wrong, or to the 
iBtaken veal of religious frensy, is something so inhuman t&t the mind 
Lght woU refuse to accept it as truth, did not all the force of concurreni 
eas, of diieet testimony, of circumstantial proof, and elsewWe repeated 
actings of the same dieadful tiogedies, enforce it upon our convictions 
18 not, then, such admitted facts as the above that I am here called upor 
I estahlisli They are unhappily hut too prominently and painfully 
lapcd forth to requiie further illustration It remains, however, to show 
3W deeply the prisoner stands imphcated in this revolting butchery, anc 
hether, as averred in the indictment, ho did “felomuusly cause anc 
sconio accessory to the murder of these 49 ^sons ’* I shall not, in si 
ling, attempt to avail myself of that law wbimi makes all persons joinm| 
i insurrection and sedition individually responsible foi every act of violent 
lat may he committed by those with whom they stand leagued m illici 
iinbmation, even though such acts may have been agamst their wisbe 
without riieir cogmsance. 1 mean, however, seporatdy to consider ead 
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fact cannecting tlie prisoner with the deaths of these womon and childre 
I will revert to the evidence of their capture, the plfico of their impnso 
ment, the fearful pnvations to which they were aabjected, and the me 
than cruel treatment which they expenenced from the commencement 
their confinement, all of which were but too prophetic of the ultima 
doom that awaited them Ihe first person whose testimony I shall ha 
to quote is Ahsan UUa Klidn, the physician When asked — How was 
that so many English women and children were brought to the palace ai 
placed m confinement ? ” he replied — ** The mutmeers took them in a] 
about the city, andjhaiing established their own quarters in Lhe pala( 
they hronght their pnsonera m with them too ” Being furthei i nt errognte 
he deckires that the mutineers did not retaiii the custody of tin 
prisoners, but, as each successive one was brought in, reported the circm 
stance to the prisoner, and weie told to take the Europeans to thekitche 
and keep them confiiied there. Being again questioned, he asserts that t 
king hims elf appointed the kitchen hs the pLice of their confinement, ai 
observed at the time that it was a laige, capacious building ; so that 
appears that the pnsoner not only fi.\ed upon the building himself as t 
pl^ for herding mdiscriminately together men, women and children, h 
from its being m his own palace, and from his volonteenng a description 
it, it IS evident that he h^ some personal knowledge of what it was hi 
He terms it a large, capacious huildms:, but these are not very defin 
terms, and when used m reference to different objects may relatively ba 
widely different meaning To obviate any misconception on such a pou 
1 have, since Ahsan Ulla Khan gave this evidence, visited the pig 
myself, and taken its measurements and descnption. llie hmlding 
40 feet long, 12 broad, and about 10 high It is old, dirty, and dilapidate 
and without the vestige of plaster, but it is worse than this, fur it is dai 
has no made flooring, no windows, and is entirely without the means 
ventilation or of In^ht There is but one aperture to it, a miserab 
small wooden door, but I will now let Mrs Aldwell desciibo it in her o\ 
words — “ We were all confined in one room, very dark, with only o 
door, and no windows or other opening. It was not fit for the residence 
any human being, much less foi the number of us that were there V 
weie very much crowded together, and m consequence of the &ip£his,ai 
every one who took a fancy to do so, commg and fi ightenmg the childre 
we were obliged frequently to close the one door that we hod, which th 
left us without light or air The Sipdhls used to come with their muskc 
loaded, and bayonets fixed, and ask us whether we would consent 
become Muhammadans and also slaves, if the king ^nted us our live 
but the king’s special armed letamei's, from whom the wid over us w 
always furmmed, incited the Sipdhis to be content with nothing short 
our lives, saving we should be cut up in smidl pieces, and given as food 
the kites and crows We were very mdifferently fed, but on two occasio 
the king sent us better food ” Such was the return made by this trait 
for the imlhona o^ounds steihng bestowed by the English on himself ai 
on his fiimily 1 il^ving, as one of the witnesses has specifically state 
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ibundanoG of room wbdo these English women, and children would ha^ 
en safe m the apartments occupied by the females of his own estabhsl 
ent,” where, it is said, “there aie secret recesses m which 600 peo]jl 
Lght be concealed, and where, even had the rebels dared to violate il: 
nciity of the zenana, all seaich would have betn fiiutless , ” and thoi 
ing, according to another witness, no scarcity of vacant buddings m tl 
lace in which the ladies and children could have been kept m oonfim 
ent, and in which they might have had every comfoit , this mmion < 
agliiih generosity preferred to select for them the tery den set apart fi 
Ipiits and for felons, and where they even received far worse than 
Ion’s treatment, for they were crowded into a small space, and were dai] 
posed to the insult and cruelty ot all who chose to molest them Sue 
IS the requital to the English for a princely pnsion and an impen 
lace 1 It will be observed, from the statements of Ahson Ulla Khan ar 
is Aldwell, that both agree m attributing these measures personally 1 
e king , and when we recollect the trifling matters which were, on evei 
cosion, leforred to him, and which, as h^ been fully demonstrated i 
IS Court, received not only his attention but were endorsed by his on 
Ltogra[)h inbtructions, is there any room left for doubt, that the mo 
11 ortaut concerns were under hia special control also ? Indeed, the coi 
in ent tcstimcny of many witnesses, and the it refutable evidence of h 
vn handwriting, incontestably prove that such was the casa It is thi 
e find the king appoinlmg the piison, that the king’s special armc 
turners wore always on miard over the prisoners , that it is the kii 
ho supplies them with their very mdifierent food, and on two occosioi 
nds them some of better quality , and thus, too, the Sipdbis asked the 
hether they would eonsent to become Muhammadans and slaves if tl 
ng granted them their lives , and who, on perusing even thus muf^h 
e e\ nlence, can doubt that he had the power of doing so? Has the 
en one single mrcumstance ehcited that shows that the prisoner eve 
ishcd to save them, or that he even extended to them one act of comme 
uitesy or kindness ? Yery far from it , for, whilst no check was give 
those who showed the prisoners every species of unmanly bnitedity, tl 
dinary cWity of giving food and water to a Chnstian was severe 
mishcd, and a Muhommimn woman, simply on this account, was actual 
imuretl with the prisoners Can the bitterness of rancour go furtb 
tan this ? Or 18 it possible to contemplate the place and nature of tl 
nfincnieiit ^eil for these tender women and children, without coming 
0 c(moliision that a cruel death was from the first moment reserved f 
Lcm, and that, in the words of the witness, Mukund Ldl, “ they weie b 
in;j collected ? ’* Indeed the edge of the sword seims to have been bui 
orciful ddiicrance fiom the Imgenng death which confinement in 
athsome a den, at such a season of the year, must eventually ha 
dieted on all exposed to it 

Might I not here stop, and confidently on this pomt await the decisi 
the Court against tlw prisoner? The proof, however, swells in volui 
it procoids, and 1 mean to Ica^e no portion of it untraced G-ulab 
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liaprdsi or messenger, has distinctly stated that, a couple of days before 
he massacre took plac^ it was known that the Europeans would be killed 
n two days, and that, on the day fixed for the slaughter arriving, great 
row^ of people were fiocking to the palace Every witness to the scene 
rho has spoken of it m Court has alluded to the ciowds assembled, both 
IS spectators and actors, on the morning in question , and, as this was at 
he early Wr of between eight and nme, there seems no doubt that 
irevious luformalion of what was to take place must hav e heoa given. 
Nothing mdicates that an outburst of fur), either on the iiart of the 
Liopulace or military, in any way led to a catastrophe so awful On the 
lontrary, the witness disimctly says that without orders it could not have 
tiappened, and that there were but two sources from which such an ordei 
[jomd have emanated, viz , the king and his son, Mirzd Mu^ul , adding 
that he does not know which of them gave the older He, however 
distinctly states that he was present at the murder of these Buropeai 
pnsoneis, and that he saw them all standing together, suirouuded on ol 
Bides by the king’s special armed retainers, or what you may term hi 
body-guard, and some of the Infantry mutineers , and that, though he di< 
not observe any siguol or order given, yet, on a sudden, the men jus 
mentioned drew their swords, simultaneously attacked the prisoners, an< 
contimied cutting at them till they had killed them all A second witnes< 

1 iz , Chum Lfi.1, the news-writer, when asked by whose ordera thes 
Europeans were murdered, distinctly replies that “ it was done by th 
king’s order who else could have given such an order?” Hoandothc 
witnesses concui in stating that Mirzd Mnghul, the king’s son, from th 
top of hiB house which overlooked the court-yard, was a spectator on th] 
occasion, tbs Mirzd Mughul being at that time second only to the km 
himself m authonty la it ci edible, then, under such circumstances, tha 
the king’s own hody-giiard, his special aimed retainers, could have dare 
to perpetrate this fri^tful butchery without his older and against h 
wshes? If a doubt could bo entertained on such a subject, it would, 
thmk, be speedily dissijjated on a perusal of the wiitings evidently appiove 
by the prisoner, in which bloodthirstiness and sanguinary ferocity agaiiw 
the English are so glanngly conspicuous In reference to the presence < 
Mu^sd Mughul, and m further jiroof that it was by the king’s own ordei 
that these unhappy women and children were massacied, I shall quote tl 
testimony of the kmg’s own secretary, Mukund Ldl To the quostioi 
“By whose order were the ladies and children that were prisoners m tl 
palace murdered ? ” he replies, “ These people were boms collected for thn 
days , on the fourth day, the infantry and cavalry soldieis, accompany 
by Mirzd Mughul, came to the entrance of the king’s pnvate apartment 
and requested the kmg’s permission to kill them The king was at th 
time m his own apartments Mirzd Mughul and Basant Ah Khdn wci 
inside, while the soldiery remained without, I hey returned in about I 
mmutes, when Basant All Khdn publicly, and m a loud voice, proclimnc 
that the kmg had given his permission for the slaughter of the prisoner 
and that they could take them away Accordingly, the kmcr’s armi 
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itainera, in whose custody the piiaonors had been, took Ihem from thi 
ace of confinement* and, m ronuoxion with some of the mutinous soldiers 
died them* It ap^are, then, Mirzd Mughiil hod just come from tli 
iBoner's presence, and was aimed with hia authority for carrying out thi 
LOat hideous deed of blood. It may seem almost superfluous tolidd anv 
ung to the above, but the proof furnished hy the eittract fiom tfi 
*isoner*s diary is so important and convmcing that I feel hound to quot 
The evidence of the physician, Ashan Ulia Khdo, regarding it is a 
illowa : “ Was a Court dmy of occurrences at the piilace kept by onle 
’ the king dimng the rebellion “The Court diary ua 
spt up as usual, according to the custom which had long preceded tb 
itbreaka* QuastioHm ** Look at this leaf, and see whether you ca 
•cognise the handwriting on it?”— Answer “Yes, it is in the Imnd 
ntmg of the man who kept the Court diary, and this leaf is a poitio 
fit.** 


TnAXSTATioir of an Extract from the Court diary, for the 16th of 
May, 1867, 

“ The king held his court in the Hall of Special Audience , 49 En'^lis 
'ere prisoners , and the army demanded that they should be given ovt 
) them for slaughter. The king dehvered them up, saying, * The arm 
lay do as they plaise,* and the prisoners were consequently put to th 
word, ^Tioro was a large attendance , and all the chiefs, nobles, officen 
od writers presented themselves at court, and hod the honour of payin 
leiT respects.” 

Hera, then, we liave oral as well as most unimpeachable wntten test 
lony, ill concurring on this point, and it would seem nearly impossibl 
3 make the proof dearer, had we not the prisoner's written confesbion < 
be enme. I do not mean in his defence^ which is simply a documer 
limed for this Court, and is but a mere tissue of false denials, without a 
fibrt at refuting what stands so prominently against him. 1 allude, < 
ouise, to bis long letter to bis son, Mirzd Mughul, m which he actual] 
lakes merit of the slaughter of his Christian pnsoners, and urges it as 
sason why the soldiery should be more attentive to bis commands Art< 
Ls, to prolong any argument on the subject would be improper. Thet 
1 , then, hut tbe last portion of the fourth charge uncommented on , an 
0 establish it wo have copies of circuLirs addressed kom the King to "BA 
Ibara, the Hulur of Kaoh Blmj, toBanjit Siugh, Chief of Jasalmlr, an 
3 Bdjah Guidb Siugh, of Jammu. The following extracts will I 
ufficient, viz . — 

To i?ao JBharOf Buler of Each. 

** It has been reported that you, ever-£iubhful one, have put the whol 
f the infidels to the sword, and have thoroughly cleansed and piinfie 
Dur domimona of tbeir undean presence. We have been extreme! 
ratified to hear of such conduct on your part, and you are therefo] 
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honoured with this address, to the intent that you will institute sue 
irrangeiuents through your territory as that none of the creatures of Go 
may in any way he a^neved or oppressed Further, should any numlx 
□f the infidels reach your dominions by sea, you will have them slaii 
In doing this you will act entirely in accordance with our pleasuie (tn 
WL'.hes” 

To Bamjit SmgJi, Chief of Jasalmir 

“ It 13 clear to our belief that throughout your dominions the nam 
and trace of these ill-omened mfidels, the Fngli^, must not have remained 
if, however, by any chance or possibility some have escaped till now h 
keeping hidden and concealed, fir^t slay them, and after thit, having mad 
arrangements lor the admmistration ot your terr tory, present yonrself s 
our court with your whole military followmg C msiderations and fiienc 
Imess a thousand-fold will he bestowed on you, and you will be dist r 
guished by elevation to dignities and places which the compass of you 
quahficatiuuB will not have capacity to contain ” 

To Jlajah Quldb Bingh^ Suler of JammiL 

“I have ban made acqtuanted,hy your petition, with all the partioulai 
of the slanghtor throughout your lemtory of the accursed unhelievin 
Enghsh lou are considered worthy of a hundred commendations Yo 
have acted in this matter as all brave men ever acquit themselves , ma 
} ou live and prosper ” Again “Come to the royal presence, and slay th 
accursed, unboliev ing English, and all other enemies, wherever you ma 
find them ou the way "Whate-ver may be your hopes and espectationi 
the dignity lud elevation to which you will ho promottd amongst you 
equals will surpass all that you may he able to imagine , and you wil 
further be rewaidcd and dignified with the title of Bd]ah ” On one of th 
petitions to the king from a dufadarof the 4th Irreguhii Cavalry, boastiu 
uf having munlered his officers at Muzaffamagar, the order for an appoint 
ment in return is in the prisoner’s own handwriting 

“I herewith conclude my ubseivations on the charges, and it will no^ 
remain, gentlemen, for you by jour verdict to determine whether th 
prisoner at your bar, in letiremint and seclusion, may yet claim the respec 
iue to deposed majesty, or whether he must henceforth rank merely aeon 
Df the great cnminals ot history It will be for you to pronounce whethe 
his last king of the impeiial house of Taimur shall this day depart finn 
ins ancestial ralace, bent down by age and by misfortune, but elevated 
perhaps, by the dignity of his sufferings and the long-borne calamities o 
015 race, or whether this magnificent hall of audience, this shrine of tb( 
higher majesty of juttice, shall this day achieve its crowning tiiumph m t 
verdict which sliall record to this and to all ages that kings by crime an 
degraded to filuns, and that the long glones ot a dynasty may be for ovu 
»flEaced m a day 

» The consideration of the specific charges against Hbfi piisoner being now 
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loaidjl trust it mny not ho thought prcsumptuouB if I offer some ohser 
itions on the evidence elicited as to the cause of the late lebcllion, and 
^e existence of previous conspiracy I have, m a former lart of th 
iddres«j, argued that if the native regiments, previous to the caitiidj 
luestiou hems mooted, had been m a sound and well affected state, sue 
fc fnghtful and all but universal revolt could not have occuned , tl at tlie 
nust have been some othei and more latent power at woik to have tin 
operated on awhile amyscatteied in diSerent cantonments fiom Cnlcut 
jO Feshawur 1 think that such could not have been accomphshed withoi 
some secret mutual understanding, and some previous prepintion, tl 
“stablishment of which may appropriately be termed conspiracy I ha^ 
dated also that it seems as if it was not owing to a cnitridge ot any kii 
hat such an amount of mutiny and murder has solely to be attribute 
but 1 should be more than blmd to all that has appeared oii these procee 
ugs and elsewhere if I failed to recognise m the cartiidsro question tl 
mmediate means or instrument adopted for bnngm:; about a much desiit 
snd It seems to have been the spark, not accidental!} shot forth, bi 
ieliheiately chosen to explode a mine previously prepared In alludii 
then, to the existence of a conspiiacy,! do not mi an to imply that \ 
aave come upon traces ot a paiticular gang of men, specially bandi 
together foi the Hxed definito object of causing the hte rebellion in tl 
native anny, in any manner sim lar to that m wl ich we have seen 
developed, but such evidence as we have been able to obtain does appe 
to me to point out that, for a considerable time antecedent to the 10th 
May, agitation and disaffection to Bntish rule among the Muhammoda 
was more than ordinarily prevalent, and that such msaffection hod hei 
stimulated by active and designing men, who have most craftily take 
Rdvontage of every circumstance that could be made suitable for such 
purpose. The annexation of Oudh to Bntish rule was, peihaps, one 
these It seems to have been particularly displeasmg to the Muhammadan 
18 annihilating the last throne left to them m India , and, fur some oth 
reasons, it would appear to have been almost equally unpalatable to ti 
Hindu Sipdhi It may, perhaps, have inter ieied with bis position there i 
a privileged sti vant of the Company for, instead of h iving to rely on tl 
miluence and prestige of the British Government m dealings or disput 
with the native landholder of that x^rovince, he lound himself brought 
once under diiect European contiol One of the witnesses, Jat Ma 
draws a marked distinction between the Hindu Sipdhl and the Hmc 
tradesman m reference to then feelings for the British Goveinment , oi 
peihaps the annexation of Oudh, with other causes, may tend to occon 
for it Being asked whether theio was any didercnce between t 
Muhammadans and Hindus m this lesj tet, he leplies, “Yes, ceitnmly, tl 
Muhammadans as a body weie all pleased at the overthrow of the Eriti 
Government, while the merchants and icsjcctablo tiadcsinen among t 
Hindus regretted it ” He, however, s lys that the goneial Iceling tlirougho 
the aimy was the some both among the Hindus and Muhammedans, ai 
that they were both equally bit tor , and this view of the case la, I ihin 
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supported 1}y our experiences of ‘botli. The great bulk of the infantr 
portion of the native army was undoubtedly Hindu, but we have not fouu 
this any check or restraint upon their revolting barbanty , and, as far i 
the army has been conceined, Hindus and Muhammadans appear to ha^ 
vied with each other only in the enormity of their crimes. But, apart froi 
the army, the revolt has perhaps assumed man; of the features ot a Musa 
tain conspiracy, and it is, I think, probable that to Miusalmdn intrigi 
may eventuaJly be traced those false and fabricated rumours whicl 
adroitly mixed up with some small poition of truth, have been so mstri 
mental m effacing the last vestiges of fidelity m an army whose faitbfu 
ness uas at one time perhaps its very chiefest pnde and boast It dot 
not belong to such an occasion as this to revei't to past years, and step h 
step to trace the causes which have combined to destroy the reliance one 
placed upon those who are now so notorious for their perfidy Some « 
these causes doubtless have been beyond Government control, and wer 
perhaps, mherent to a state of continued progress on the one side, and a 
inveterate pnestly opposition to it on the other It will be sufiBcient if 
here merely allude to severe previous occasions, not of very distant dat 
when some regnuents of the native army showed how little they were 
be depended on. On those occasions also it was evident that a unity 
purpose and a sii^leness of feeling were m a short time organised by son 
process not immediatdy patent to their European officers, a mutu 
conespondence either by emissaiies or letters was perhaps then initiate 
and the lesson thus learnt was not easily forgotten I do not mean 
argue that from that time the native Indian army became one lar, 
deb'itmg society , very far from it , I believe that in their own foshii 
most of the Sipdhis were good and well-meaning servants of the Gover 
ment 1 say, in then own fashion, because it appears to me they a 
always deficient m natural firmness, and have no idea of strong moi 
loctitude, their fidelity, as long as it exisis, is more of a habit than 
a principle, upheld by superstition, but wanting the sustaining power 
true religion Among such a body as this thero must always be son 
discontented intriguers ; and who that knows any thiim of Asiatic olmroct 
will not readily admit, especially with reference to Hindus, that the fe 
are more potent for evil than the many for good? Let but thice or fei 
leadeis come forth m all the open audacity of crime, or mix themselves i 
m the secret intiiguea of sedition, and the rest, if not immediately paui 
struck, never thmk it their duty to check or oppose them They nu 
excuse themselves foi a time, by bolding aloof from what they do n 
approve, but active mterrerence, even m prevention of mutiny and murdc 
seems to form no part of their cieed, either religious or }K)liticnl. T1 
most serious crimes are thus passively encourngt^, and, temporary Ir 
munity secunug proselytes, all are eventually en^lfed m the same deptl 
of infamy : thus the crimes of a few lead to the rum of many. Th 
these influences have been vigoiously at work iii extending the late rebi 
hon I think few will be inclined to deny. I am aware that no correspon 
ence, and perhaps little direct evidence to such a point has been brougl 
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)efore Uic Gonit, indeed, in reference to the Sip&his, we lu^ve not been 
. position to obtain either one or the other , atiU, if, aa has been current 
nd, 1 believe, truly reported, that the number of letters passing amoi 
lur native soldieis, for a month or two piior to the outbreak was vei 
onajderably laiger than usual, this circumstance, combined with sue 
acts 08 have come under our notice, would lead almost nrcsistibly to tl 
uncluBion that some smister agitation had been extensively at woik, ai 
hat increased disatfcctioa and subordination would necessniily be tl 
esult, moreover, that in such a state revolt would reduce itself to 
nere calculatiou of time. In the above remarks I have attnbiited muc 
if what has occurred to the pernicious iniiience of evil intriguers, and 
nay naturally be inquired why these should have had greater effect at tl 
msent juncture than at any former one. Some of the causes I hai 
ilready hinted at, such as the annexation of Oudh and the ptogress > 
Surojjean civilisation, outstriding, and m its natural couise thieatening 
iwccp away the puny barriers upiai.-ed bypiicstly cunning for the presen 
Ltion of the grussest ignorance, and thus commencing the subversion 
eligions that are uuable to hear the lights of even natural science, 
lelieve, tuo, that the propagandisti of sedition may artiully have avaih 
hemsolves of some lecent acts of the Government to spread panic ar 
larm m reference to future forcible interference with caste prejudices ^ 
illude to the agitation about tlie remarriage of Hindu widows, the tmlis 
nent for general service, the cartridges, &c I do not mean in this 
ifTer the slightest apology for men whose conduct excites nothing hi 
oathmg and disgust. Pampered m their pnde find besotted in the 
guorance, they had as a body become too self-sufficient for mili|aj 
ubordination and unhesitating obedience. Expenenced, as they were, 
nutual combination, they appear agam easily to have entered into schem 
or dictating to the Government their views in reference to imagine 
pievanccB , but that open, defiant inutmy had been generally resolve 
ipon by the army — or, at any rate, by the Hindu poitiou of it, prior 
he tnd of the 8rd Light Cavalry troopers — ^is more, I think, than hi 
leen established. Up to that tune there was, no doubt, a feeling 
ineaBmesB, a restless apprehension, and an air of respectful mutiny ve 
rading the native ranks. The Sip&hiB m many instances appeared 
rasgmo that disubedience to military command was scarcely criminal 
iccompanied by a salute and a submissive demeanour Habituated 
‘ombination, and well aware of the strength of numbers, they latterly hi 
leldom lost an opportunity of bunging forward then gnevances, n 
ndividually, but in mass s On such points there was no differon 
letween Musalman and Hindu , they could both readily unite, and hi 
ilready done so, foi the purposes of insolent dictation Ind^, if i 
.earohbaok into history, 1 beheve we shall find that this has ever hei 
vhat I may term the normal condition of Asiatic armies, and it 
lerhaps, the necessary result of giving unity and power to large bodies 
nen without the checks fhmnmcd by education, loyalty, and roligin 
snnciple to control them : military discipbne without these auxihaites 
VOL. V. z 
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ut a dimgerotis weapon, and one that has frequently been turned aqains 
hose who have sharpened and prepared it As a corollary to this» it ma 
)e obsci-ved that Tebllion and insurrection among the unarmed am 
intutored people of Asia is rare indeed , even the forcible converBiou o 
he Hmdns to Muhammadamsm under former emperors of India seems t 
lave ^en msufhcient to rouse them to resistance It is, then, the attemp 
it domination by the Sipdl i alone that has to be guaidod against 1h 
Minctions of caste may, to a certain extent at former penods hav 
roved serious obstacles to any very extensive combination of men o 
hffereat sects, either for political or other purposes, but we shoub 
emember that tbs ver 7 circumstance of caste oompanionsbp has neces 
itated the existence of a number of distinct self-govemmg societies, ha 
[labituated the people of Hindustan to meetings among themselves wher 
pnblioity IS avoided, and thus, giving them their pnmaiy lossous in unitin 
for particular objects, has endowed them with a natural facility for mor 
extended combinations, of a secret and sinister character Undei thes 
circumstances, there wanted but the means and the occasion for carryin 
them out, and who does not perceive that the native army a£f rded th 
one, and a variety of incidents have favonred the other? Brahman an 
Husalrndn here met, ns it were, upon neutral ground , they have had i 
the army one common brotherhood of piofessioa, the same diess, tbo sam 
rewards, the same objects to be arrived at the same means Ibe 
frequently joined each other in their separate festivals, and the umo 
encouraged by the favoui of the Goyemment was finally resorted to as 
measure to subvert it. I do not, however, intend to dwell on all of tl 
many lofiuences which may have assisted m hnugiug about the recer 
uLtobtiophe , such a discussion in this place might not he approved of 
It seems to me, however, apparent that it was not and could not ha^ 
been the greased cartndges alone that effected it There was previoi 
pieporation among the Sip&his , and there was also a general unsetthi 
of men’s minds throughout the country, and among the Muhammadans i 
particular 1 believe, indeed, that the iBiicts ehcited on this point may 1 
ranged appropriately under the head of Muhammadan conspiracy,” tl 
chief object of wbch seems to have been to spread disaffection and distru 
of British rule, and, by the dissemination of lalse and evil rerart^ and I 
fabncations of the most insidious kind, to prepare all tho people for chan 
and insurrection As far as can be traced, the commencement of tb 
must have ongmated with the prisoner, or with some of those such 
Hasan Askari and others, who were admitted to his most seoreb ai 
confidential coimc'la Be tbs as it may, there cannot, I imagine, be 
doubt that m aendmg Sidi Kamhar to Persia and Constantinople as c 
amhassador with letters to the sovereign of that country, soholting aid oi 
elevation to a tbone, the prisoner became the prmcipal in a conspirai 
wbch indirectly, at any late, must have been auxiharyto the icce 
fn^tful outbreak and its attendant horrorB It is worthy of wtioul 
notioe, os connecting the two together, that tbs Sidi Kambar’s aepartu 
took place according to the mo^ reliable account, just two years befo 
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ly 1857, and that bis promised return, altb the aid souglit &r, wai 
ed for the time -when the outbreak aotually took place. Gouplmg this 
ih ^e prophecy among the Kahammadans that English sovereignty ii 
lia was to cease 100 3 ears after its first establishment by the battle 0 
issey in 1757, we are able to form something more than conjecture a) 
the causes which have given to Muhammadan fanaticism its delusive 
pe of recovenng all its former prestige. I have already alluded to th< 
aam of Hasan Askan the pnest, and its interpretation so plausiblj 
atnved to correspond with the wishes of the king, and of those abou 
n. The circumstance may seem trivial to us, but it was doubtless t 
sans well calculated to make a deep impiession upon the supeistitioii 
nds of those to whom it was addressed, and to cause expectation ant 
lief in what was predicted by one said to he possessed of mnaculou 
wers, and accredited with holding direct communication with Heaven 
e learn too from the petition of Muhammad Darwesh to Mr. Gdvin 
B LieutenantpGfovemor, dated 27th of March, 1857, that Hasan Askar 
d, at this time, assured the King of DehU that he had ceitam mforma 
m that the pnnce royal of Persia had fully taken possesBian of an< 


isoners, and that, very s 

e way of Kandahar and Kabul towards Dehli, He, moreover, adds 
That in the palace, but more especially in that portion of it constitutiuj 
e personal apartments of the king, the subject of the conveisatio] 
ght and day was the early amval of the Persians. Hasan Askari hai 
oreover, impressed the king with the behef that he has learned, througj 
divine revelation, that the dommion of the King of Persia will to 
rtainty extend to Behlf, or rather over the whole of Hindustan, an 
at the splendour of the sovereignty of Dehli will again levive as th 
vereign of Persia will bestow the crown on the kmg ” The write 
les on to say that throughout the palace, but particularly to the kmc 
IS belief has been the cause of great rejoicing, so much so that prayei 
e offered and vows are mode, whde, at the same time, Hasan Askari he 
Lteied upon the daily performance, at an hour and a half before sunse 
a course of propitiatory oeremomes to expedite the arrival of the Fersiac 
id the expulsion of the Gbnstians. It has been arranged that ever 
hmsday several trays of victuals, wheat-meal, oil, copper money an 
oth sliould be sent by the king in aid of these ceremomes, and they ai 
xsordingly brought to Hasan Askari ” 

We thus see how early and how deeply the pnesthood interested an 
igaged tbemsolves m tbis matter, and how completely and exclusive! 
[uhammndan in charaoter was this conspiracy. If we could hut hai 
epped behind the scenes, and witnessed these ceremonies at which supe 
ition piesided, and have heard these prayers and vows offered up fur tl 
rival of the Persians and the expulsion of the Ghnstians, we shou 
lubtlcsB have had depicted to us the foreshodowmgs of those drcadf 
agcdies -which, to all tune, will render the past year so painfully mem 
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nibl& We may ima^ne and faintly conceive to ourselvefl some poition o] 
the raiMSOur of these Muhammadans, when ne recollect not only their 
but ihe concentrated hatred which breathes throujji their petitions, anr 
docs Lot stop with this world, but rejoices in the idea of eternal toments 
for us hereaiter One cannot help inquiring whether there ore really manj 
millions of human beings m Hindustan imbued with these feelingfil foi 
Europeans* 1 will leave those who hear me to form their own opinionf 
on this subject without venturing to proffer mine. We learn, however 
from lira Aldwell that dunng the Miiharram festival she heaid tht 
Muhammadan women praying and teadiing their cliildien to pi ay for the 
success of their faith, and these pmjeis were generally accommnied by 
execrations against the Ehiglibh. Nor did even accomplishing the crue 
death and sufferings of helpless women and children tend in any way tc 
abate the lerocity ot their maligmty, or to waken one chord of mercy oi 
commiseration in their breasts, for we find froin the local newspapers that 
at the time tbs most hideous massnere was being perpetrated khout 
200 Musalmdn were standing at the reservoir, uttering the eoarsesl 
abuse i^inst the prisoneiB. Were it not too well attested, such demoniac 
maligmty would scarcely he credible 
The next point to which 1 shall advert, is the circulation of the 
chapaUes, in the form of ship biscmts. Now, whether they were senl 
round under the fiction of a Government order, signifying that in fntuK 
there should he but one food and one faith, or wbethei, according tc 
another interpretation, they were meant to sound a note of alarm anc 
^paration, giving warning to the people to stand by one another on any 
^nger menacmg them, the oonirivonce was a most msidious one, anc 
calculated to breed distrust and snspioion m the hearts of many who wen 
strangers to such feelings before That it created nn strongei impressior 
on the native mind than it did, is perhaps attributable only to the early 
check it received at the hands ot aut^rity, and it would doubtless U 
both mterestmg and important if wo could discover how and by whonr 
such a proceeding was initiated* This and the folse rumour about mixing 
ground bones with the flour had douhtleBB one common ongin, oiul it if 
not going beyond the bounds of fair indication or reasonable inference t( 
attribute both one and the other to the unceasing wiles of Muhammadai 
conspiracy We perceive that the Hindu Sm^his, under the impulse of i 
first reaction in their feehogs, reproached the Muhamnoadons with mis- 
leading them, and it is a m< st sigmdcant fact on these proceedings, tba 
though we come upon traces of Musalm&n mtngne wherever our mvesti 
gation has earned ns, yet not one paper has been found to show that th( 
Hindus, as a body, had been conspiring against ns, or that their Brahmani 
and pnests had been preaching a crusmle ageinst Ghxistians In then 
caaa there has been no king to set up, no religion to be propagated by the 
swordL To attribute to them, iiuder such mrcumstances, the circulatioi 
of these chapaties or the fahncations about ground bones m the flour 
would be to ascribe to them acts without a meaning, and a oruuina 
diception without any adequate motive. A very marked feature in thii 
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[uhammadan confipiracy is the activity and persistence vdth which it has 
3en earned out , the circulauun of the ohapatiea having been early pio- 
ibiteii by authority, and thus rendered non-effeotive for the purpose of 
1 tensive sedition, some other expedient was necessary to replace it, and 
0 at once find the tale of the ** bone-dust mingled with floui ” very 
Iroitly selected as the substitute It was, in facK still adhering to the 
atenal of chapaties, and continuing the symbol of ^‘one food, one faith.” 
was indeed the chapaty without its form, and without its inconveniences 
he schemers had apparently learnt that the chapaty was too specific and 

0 tangibly open to Kuiopenn interlerence to be largely availed of as an 
;ent for evil, and hence its transfonhation into fiour, thh bone-dust being 
tiled to the ene as the equivalent of the form of the ship biscuit to the 
her To give out, then, that such 'was the nature of the flour stored at 

1 the depts of aupplu s along the G-rand Trunk Boad, for from them, 
rnng their marines, the Sipdhia arc in a mannci compelled to get their 
pd, wai) to attain the very object the conspiratois must have most 
jsured If true, the Government had already commenced what w ould bo 
lemM fo'cibla conversion to Christianity. If they could, then, but 
tabhsh a firm and geneiol belief m this, their game was in their own 
mds , and that they did succeed m doing this to a very great extent is, 
imagine, undeniable. 1 must own that to me this apparently natural 
\usition fiom the chapaties to its component parts seems a master stroke 

cu ning, and evidenced most able leader^ip in the cause the con^ 
irators were embarked in. 

To prove, moreover, that no mean order of talent 'was at work, and that 

I the appliances that craft and treachery could avail themselves of were 
sorted to, we have only to refer to the e^ttracts from the Authentie 
9WS,” and also to the other native pubhcations of that period, and we shall 
roeive with what steadfast consistency the ulterior aim is always kept 
view The chapaties, the bone-dust m the flour, the gi eased cartridges, 
ire all moat appropiiate for the Hindus, but a different pabulum was 
Xmsite for the Mus ilmdns, and wo shall now see with what subtlety it 
IS admmistered« The first paper commences by announcing that the 
ng of Persia had ordered a concentration of most of his troops at 
hemn, and then, declaring it to be currently leported that such a demon- 
ation against Drat Muhammad Hhduwas only a strategic move to cloak 
e King of Persia’s real design of fightmg agsinst and conquennsc the 
ighsh, the editor makes certom that, at any rate, some change of feeling 
s taken (ilooe amongst the thiee powers. The next extract is dated the 
ih of January, 1857, and commences by asserting that all the news- 
pors agree m declaring that the Kmg of France and the Emperor of 

II key had not as yet openly avowed themselveB the allies of either the 
Lglish or the Pemans, but that their ambassadotrs were secretlv visiting 
d presenting their gifts to both belhgerents. ‘*Soine people,” says the 
itor, think that the King of Fnmce and the Emperor of Turkey viill 
t mix themselves up in the quarrels between the Persians and the 
iglibh, but most people,” he adds, ‘*say that they will both side with 
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the Persians. As for the Bnssians, however, they make no secret of tl 
readiness with which they are assisting, and will continue to assist, tl 
Pensians, whether it be with funds or with forces It may be said thi 
virtually the Russians are the cause of the war, and that, using the Fe 
*iians as a cloak, they intend to consummate their own designs regardii 
the conquest of Hmaustao. It is to be believed that the Bussians wi 
soon take the field m great force Here, then, we have not only Pers 
and Russia advancing unmediately upon India with immense armies, hi 
France and Turkey to assist them, while the forsaken and devot( 
English are represented as by no means sure even of the alliance of tl 
Afghans under Dost Muhammad. Well might the editor, after announ 
mg such formidable coalitions, somewhat dramatically exclaim, " Let tl 
readers of the 'Authentic News’ be prepared to see what the veil 
futurity will disclose ” Accordingly, m the next extract, we percer 
that " the Emg of Persia had solemnly promised to his courtiers 
governorships of the diffeient presidencies and places* one is to g 
Bombay, another Celcatta, and a third Fund, while the crown 
Himlustan is plainly Bp(^en of as reserved for bestoival on the King 
Dehli, this very p^oner before us You will recollect, gentlemen, th 
seveid copies of this paper, the ^ Authentic News,'* us^' to be sent 
the palace, and one can imagine the joy and exultation with which su* 
jiassagea must have been perused, especially when added theieto is t 
assertion that the Emperor of Uussia had sent on effective and thorough 
appointed army of 400.000 men with abundant munibons, to assist t 
King of Persia m his hostile designs upon India. But it was not in t 
palace, and by the pnnees alone, that such paragraphs were read wi 
avidity, the whole population was intent on them Sir Thcothil 
Hetcalfe has told us that the subject of the advance of the Persia 
upon Uer&t was much discussed among the natives, and frequency 
connexion with the idea of Russian aggression upon India, every nev 
paper having at this tune its correspondent in Kabul. Nor indeed c 
the discussion and interest excited by these concocted hostile movemei 
cease here, for the same witness declares that agitation about this tii 
prevailed among the Sip&his and that about five or six weeks before i 
outbreak it was currently reported lu their hnes, and much discust 
among them, that 100,000 Russians were coming from the north, and tl 
the Company’s government would be destroyed, and in fact that the ic 
of a Russian invasion was nmversally prevalent The venom and vii 
of these false publicatioiis were then taiing their intended effect, and 
would seem a mere perversion of reason longer to blind oursdves with i 
idea that the outbreak was fortuitous, or that a gi eased cartridge oc 
«<med It In a former article of the « Authentic News.*' we hSre « 
Ifost Mutoraad alluded to as but a doubtful ally of the English 
thm one, however, m events progress, he is spoken of as being secre 
in leagiw with the King of Persia, and, that superstitious aid may not 
lost sight of, It IS remarked how wonderfully four distinct unranec 
Gomcidenoes had impelled the King of Peim todeclar war against i 
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3 ;hsh. The first was that Her&t, in another ploce described as the key 
India, had so easily fiillen into his possession; the second, the nnfore- 
n coming of the Russians to assist hiim ; the third, the noMes of Persia 
inimously counsellmg an advance on India, and predicting that God 
iild bestow victory ; and the fourth, the simultaneoua rising and as- 
ahlmg of the whole of Persia for the prosecution of a relig'ous war 
^tents and miracles were likewise brought fonvaid still further to excite 
) Muhammadan mind, as the following extract from the ** Authentic 
wa,'* dated 15th of September, 1856, will sulliGieutly piove. It is 
ideid— 

« Local News from the Hdnsi District, 

* A man just come from the country tells the editor that, unlike other 
Mses, the Hull is being burnt there at this season of the year, and the 
umalia attendmg the festival are now gemg on. The man who states 
Ls ascertained, on inquiry, that the reason foi the unseasonable observ- 
ce of this festival is, mat three guls were bom at a biith, and the 
ree spoke immediately. The first said : * The coming year will be ono 
great calamities , various calamitous visitations will afiiict the nation ’ 
e second said ^ * Those who h% e wiU see , ’ and the third, m an impres- 
and forcible tone, said * * If the Hindus burn the Hull m the present 
ison, they wilt escape all these oviD. God alone is omniscient ’ 

It is too much, I am afraid, the cose, with persons accustomed to Euro- 
■an habits of thinking to view such statements and articles as these 
erely in reference to the impression they would he hkely to make on 
emselves U'he taking of Her&t, the pre^tions of the nobles, &o , and 
le fabulous pinphecics of these girls would, m that case,, leceive hardlji 
iBsing attention. But we i^ould commit a grievous and must fatal crioi 
we were to gauge Asintio thou^ts and understandings by the some 
ensure that would be apphcahle to our own. If, avuidmg this mistake 
e jiroceed to consider the above editorials in relation to the people they 
ere written for, we shall find that they are not only most insidiously 
orked up to meet their peculiar prejudices, but are also made to heai a 
nkmg affinity to the fulfilment of their prophecies, to the di earns o 
nsoQ Askari , to the negotiations of Sidi Kamhar, and to the ancieiii 
-aditions of Muhammadamsm. Are we, then, to suppose that in all tim 
lere was no connexion hetweeu the palaro and the pi ess? Wcri 

I these concunences fortuitous? Can it he that the dreams of the pnests 
le plots oi the court, and the fahncatious of the newspapers worker 
Dduentally together? We have already seen the decoys by which th( 
lindu Bipilhis were to he gamed, and is it not the same spirit of evi 
lat we can recognise here ? Are the circumstances appealing to Muham 
ladan pride, to their superstitious higotiy, to their lust for religious war 
ad to thdr hatred fur the English, dwelt upon with a less perfect know 
>dgo of their peculiar inherences? In on extract from the * Authenti 
Tews,’ dated the 19th of March, it is stated that 900 Persian soldien 
nth some officers of bigii rank, had enteied India, and that 600 moi 
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■e then slaying m Delili itself m vanous disguises It is true Ihat this 
iven out on the authonty of one Sadik Khdn, a person whose identity 
heiDg established, was evidently in dsguise even to his name^ but 
j very circumstance was no doubt a port of the scheme* It gave an 
of greater mystery to tlie announcement of ttio paper, and seems to 
re been purposely contrived to let the imagination ot the readers supply 
exaggerated idea of his real rank and importance How, it may bo 
ed, even iindtr this cloak < f a false name, could such a statement be 
en forth in the lea ling newspaper of the city without some deep and 
jnor object ? It not only nasi^ deep conspiracy to the Persians, but, 
alse, as we know it to baie bten, is proof of conspiracy m the editoi 
I those who em^ luycd him This name of tiadik Khdn, be it remem- 
ed, was the one attached to the proclamation purpoiting to he from 
sia, aiid put up m the Jammi Masiid The procIamatioD, then, and the 
Drtion about these 900 Persian soldiers, were evidently ports of one and 
same scheme, and seem to have been thus linked together that the 
might, in a measure, support the other If, for instance, any ques- 
ted the authonty of the proclamatirn, there Was the answer read> that 
bnriger (f it was actually the city with 500 other Persians also in 
guise, and vicetersd If the advent of the Persians was disbelieved, 
B not the proclamation a voucher for its reality? '1 be same depth of 
ifice is apfarei t everywhere , and the more we consider the subject the 
re fully convinced we shall he of the wiles and stratagems so system- 
ally resorted to For instance, what would such a proclamation as 
t attnhuted to the King of Peraii have been without some demonstra- 
1 , feigned or leal, to aujiport it? The swoid deducted on one side, and 
shield on the other, would ha\e been equally meoninglcBs but for the 
ry of the men m di’Jgiiise, and the officers tf high rank who evidently 
St laxe been deputed toc^rryit through Qhe proclamation, so evi- 
itly fake, is, for that very icason, one of our truest and mo'it reliable 
lositora of conspiracy, aud of Musalmdn conspiracy too It is, m fact, 
xissible to account for it under any other hypothesis Who, then, was 
hat designed andwTOte the prodatnation ? Q his question, I believe, 
Id be answere 1 in every detail by the editor of the paper, who has 
nrred to it so frequently It is evidently a pet subject of hts, one on 
ich he seems to be thoroughly at home He has the exact transcript 
it, IS able to epitomise it, and no doubt was equally well informed as 
he preparation of it. 

do not mean to wade through and to quote all the extracts fmm the 
vspapers that bear out the fact of a Miihommadan conspiracy That 
leoTB to me unnecessary, for I believe I shall have no difficulty m esta- 
ihmg it byothti testimony However, there is one other extract, which 
vould he wrong to leave unnoticed It bcais date the 13th of April, 

L must have bren the origin of the rej^iort that Sir Theophilos Met- 
G alludes to, when he says that, about fifteen days before the imtbreak, 
was curiptitly reported that an anonymous petition had been pre- 
ted to the magistrate, stating, that the Kashmir gate would be 
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ken from tlio EnglisH. This being the chief sti'onghoU in the city and 
am connexiaa with the cantonments of Dehli, it would naturally be the 
-st point seized in any attempt at insurrection in the city, and, being the 
ily gate at which there was any military guard, the importance of it, in 
strategical point of view, must have been obvious to all ” Sir Tlieo« 
ulus Metcalfe proceeds to say, “that this petition was never received, 
it that the current report about it uaa indicative of what was thenoccu- 
ung the thoughts of many of the natives ” So, no doubts it was , hvtt 
was also much more than this, for it was the real exposition of an 
ticle which the editor dare not, without disguising it, into pnpt 
ith what ingenuity and craft the idea is woiked out, so as to b^ome 
telUgiblo only to those who were meant to understand it, must now "bo 
tiiuus to all The editor laays several petitions have been given iota 
e magistrate's court, and in these it also mentioned tbac “ a month 
Dce from this date an overwhelming at&ck will be made on Kashmir, 
the salubrity and beauty of which a poet has said, ‘ that should a 
rched and bumt-up soul reach Kashmir, though he might ha a roasted 
wl, hei\ould recover his wings and feathers,’ and that this cool and 
evenly couutiy will come into the possession of the writers of tliC 
tition ” How, it may be asked, were the wi iters of the pet tions given 
to the magistmte's court at Dehli to take Kashmir, and who d es not 
w iioroeive that the Kashmir gate of the city of Hehli was thus 
dicated by the country from which it denves its name, and that the 
Lubiity and beauty of the former were to represent the importance, and 
fitness for their objects, of the latter? I shall not here iMiuse to con<* 
ler i\liether, under the simile of a parched and bumt-up fowl, the 
leaner before us was intended He no doubt expected to recover sonie 
his lost plumage by seizing the gate, and with it was meditating a 
;ht to a higher elevation Jn declaring on the 13th of April, that lu 
0 month Irom that date, an overwhelmmg attack would be made on 
IB very point — ^for it was here the officers in ere shot down — ^tha editor of 
3 “ Authentic Hews ” v as cither the confidant and accomplice of cont 
iracy, or had soaicd into the regions of actual prophecy 
The coincidence of the above cautiously woided announcement of the 
Ltor, and the ii discreet revelations of Jawan Baklit, are certainly start- 
s; The doubly foretold attack took place on the 11th of May, and, after 
int has been piovod in regard to Muhammadan treachery, is there any 
e who hears me that can believe that a deep-planned and well-concerted 
ispiracy had nothmc: to do with it? 

liie proofs of the intimate connexion of the pnsonei with St do not, 
weyer, rest here, for Mujuil, the Abyssinian, who was not merely m the 
vice of the bin % but was his private special attendanl^ and was alwajS 
ir lus person, takes Mr Kverett aside and tells him that be had bitter 
Ire this Company’s service, and, with his troop, go aver to the king, os 
8 hot weather the Bussians would be all over the place Mr Everett 
ms to have laughed at this, and to have thought it but the mans 
lishness, but ue have now direct x^f that it ms something &r 
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leeper tlian tliat ; for at their nest meetmgt ^hich occuired about a montl 
liter the outbreak had been accomplished, Mujud says to him, “ Did 
lot tell you to come amy And then, as it were m explanntion of th< 
vamiDg, proceeds to reveal to bim the whole of the Sidi Kambar trans 
iction how, two years before, he had been sent to Gonstantmople a 
imhassador from the Kmg of Dehli; how he had started on the pretenc 
}f going to Mekka, and how he had promised that he would return whei 
the two years had expired. This explanation seems to he a very remaik 
ible one It shows dearly that it was not merely on the basis of ai 
3 xpected disturbance at Mirath that such s^roposiu was made, but tha 
1 far wider web of sedition was weaving. Who can now believe that non 
sf the Muhammadan native officers and men of the regiments at Deh 
and Mirath had been tampered with? Mr. Everett, as a Christian, wa 
surely one of the last the conspirators would apply to It should h 
remembered likewise, that Mr. Everett had none of nis regiment with hix 
at Dehli, and that, had there been any Musahndn officers of the cort 
present, they would doubtless have been preferred to a Ghnstian At th 
time too when the aiplication was made to him the sentence of th 
Mirath conrt-maitial must have been unknown in Dehli. It was no 
then, as a consequence of, hut as an addition and an adjunct to, what wi 
anticipated at Mirath, that preparation was bemg made here, and I 
whom was this being done ? Gould a mere pnvato servant and person 
attendant, however great and favoante he might he^ offer service to 
nsaldar and a whole troop oi cav^y, withdrawing their allegiance fro 
the Government, without any authority for so domg from his master 
Who could have given the kin^a service to so large a body but the kir 
himselt ? 1 would beg those mio hear me, senously to consider tha 
questions, end then determine whether the answers to them do not hnr 
home personal complicity in compassing the rebellion, to the pnsoner 
Court. We have been informed, too, by Mukund Lfil, the secretary, th 
it IS now about three years since some mfantry soldiers stationed 
Dehli became disciples of the king, and that, on that occasion, the kir 
gave each of them u document detailing the names and order of those wl 
had preceded him in the direct line of diaaples to each other, himsc 
included, together with a napkin dyed pink as an emblem of his blessin 
Now, tluee years ago from the present date is about the time of Si 
Eambai^s embassy to Persia, and m the apparent first commencement 
Muhammadan conspiracy , and it certamly is a somewhat instructive fa 
to find that the occasion chosen for such on unwonted manifestation 
piety on the one bond, and such an unusual display of kingly condesce 
Sion on the other, was precisely that in whioh mtimate relations hetwei 
them of a mote ^htical character wore beginning to h6 thought of. Tl 
Agent of the Lieutenant-Governor, of course, pnt a stop to these exhibition 
hut from that day, adds the witness, it may he said that a sort of unde 
standing was established between the army and the king. I thmk it will 1 
conceded, that in addition to the charges five facts have been estahlishe 
VIZ., the concerted dreams and predictions of Hasan Askarf, the p*nes 
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mission to Persia and Constantinople of Sidi Kambar, the AbrBsmian , 
leliberate continnoua plan of exciting distinst and re\olt among the 
idus; a similar {dan, by tbe fabrications of the native press^ for mcit- 
the HuBalmins to a religious war, and lastly, by these means and 
ers, an indirect, and also a personal, tampenng with the fidelity of the 
iduB and Musalmdns of the native army. Has or has not a guilty 
tioipation in tli these five points been traced to the piisontr ? If the 
*Btion (as 1 faH^exe it will be) should be answered m the affirmative, 
re win still remain another to be responded to, of perhaps etill greatei 
lortance, viz , Has he in these transactions been the leader, or tbe led ? 

I he been the onginal mover, the head and front of the nndertiking, or 
I he been but the consenting tool, the willing instrument in the hands 
others ; the forward, unscrupuloui^ but still pliant j>U]ppet^ tutored bv 

leve, will incline to tlie latter. The known restless i^nt of Muhmmadan 
atioism has been the firet aggressor, the vindictive mtolerauce of that 
nliar faith has heem struggling for mastery, seditious conspiracy has 
tn Its means, the piisoner its active accomplice, and every possible 
ne the frightful result. It was, however, rathci as the head of the 
ihamniadan rehgion in India than as the descendant of a line of kings 
A I believe tbe pnsonci’s influences were desired, the one indeed is so 
eparable from the other that it is difficult to say xvlu ro the difference 
nmencea It was the muon of the two, the religious and the political, 
kt gave such Importance to the pnsoner ns one of tlie abettois of 
iroiraoy 

rhus the bitter zeal of Muhammadanism meets us exery where It is 
ispicuous m the papers, flagrant in the petitions, and peifectly demoniao 
Its actions. There seems, indeed, scaiue any exemption from its conta-r 
us touoh Tbe i’nnce Mirzfi Abdulla, robbing his confiding visitor 
I formei fnend, and then sendmg his uncle to compass her death, 
ms no exaggerated instance of it It is afiain repiesented by thq 
ihammadan officer Muza Taki Beg, at Fash&war, wbo^ while m high 
ployment and pay by the British Government, complacently qiioUs fiom 
hooks that a ebango will take place, and that the British rule will 
in be overthrown. It finds a still more unmistakable disoiple in Hanin 
ksh, of the Dehli Magazine, who, while di awing English pay, avails 
nself of his scholarship and knowledge of Persian to send circulars to 
) native regiments to the effect that the cartndges prepared in the 
gazme had been smeared with a composition of fat, and that the Sipdhis 
re not to believe their European officers if they said anything in con- 
diction of it. It will be recollected how active in his enmity this man 
>ved when the king's troops were attaokmg the magazine, how he kept 
a secret communication with them, and how completely he identified 
nself, from the commenocment, with the conspirators. Gan there 1^ a 
ubt that he was one of those who had been successfully tampered with ; 
it, while ostensibly serving the English, he was, m reality, m the pn^ 
3 confidence of those seeking their destruction ? 
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Bat wliy multiply imtoces of tins sort? I would gladly cite some o 
i diffeient tendency, and the petition of Muhammad Barwesh, in bis ad 
mrahle letter to Mr Colnn, must not be passed over It is one noble 
DStance of faithfulness from a Muhammadan to the Bntish I am sorry 1 
^not class with it the petition pnip irting to he from Nabi Baksh Khan 
0 the kmg, pronouncing it unlawtul to slay women, and calling foi a 
leoree to that effect from the doctors of the Muhammadan religion , for since 
[ delivered the pa]ier into Court ccnsiderable doubt has been thrown on 
ts havmf; been wiitten at the time indicated, and it seems by no moanf 
mprolxible that it was fabneated after the capture of Dehli, tor the pur 
pose of obtaining rewards audotbei advantages Indeed, a further Attcn 
tLve perils^ of it has convmoed me thj^t it JSu so , foi no one in the 
ntuation of Nabi Baksh Khdn would have dared to advise or propose tc 
the king to let the soldieiy first wreak their rage on bis own royal person 
is Kalii Baksh Klidn pretends to have done. There are certainly a feu 
uatances m which the Muhammadans have behaved with kindness to the 
Eln^ish, and not the less pleasing on account of the humbie grades in 
which these instances occur We may, perhaps, deduce from this, that 
the tGachine;s such as are prescribed by their prophet have no softening 
effects on the hearts of his followers , nav, more, that education in su^l 
doctrines leads to ferocity and revolting oriine, and is utterly mcompatibk 
with feehngs of even ordinary humanity 

In the course of this luldim 1 have dwelt, long and fmouently, upoi 
those oiicumstaiices which appeal to demonstrate that to Mnsakidu m 
tngne and Muhammadan conspiracy we may attribute tho dreadful calami 
ties of the year 1857 I have endeavoured to romt out how intimat ^3 
the prisoner, as the head of the Muhammadan faith m India, has bee 
connected with the orgamsation of that conspiracy, either as its leader oi 
its unscrupulous aocomphoe^ 1 have alluded to the pait taken by the 
native press and Muhammadans, in general, as prepanng the Hindus fuj 
insurrection, and the native army,.m particular, for revolt, and perhaps 
m fiirthei oorrohomtion of such, facts, it may be as well to advert to tJu 
share that may be assigned to the Muhammadans m getting the cartndgei 
refused on the parade ground of the 3rd Luht tiavolry Out of these 
85 troopers thefar larger moiety was Muhammadan These men had no caste 
and to them it could not possibly have m-ittered whether pig's and coVf 
fat was smeareil on the cartridges or not Captain Martineau tells us tba 
nt the Amb&lali depot, as far as the cartridge quistion was concerned, thi 
Muhammadan Sipahis biu.hed at it, and we thus mi-ocive that these mez 
imtiated open mutiny wuUout one pretext for so doing, or the shadow o 
an excuse They had not even the extenuatioii of a prLteu led griev ance 
yet they at once leagued themselves m rebellion against us, and mducec 
the Hmdus to jom them, by speciously exciting them on that most vul 
neraUe of points, tho fear of being forcibly depnved of their caste 
say, induced the &ndu8 to join them, for such is the evid nee before us 
and this too on a pretext in which the Muhammadaus could have had nc 
possible sympathy with them. Kor indeed were the Hindus long in die 
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nng this, foi as aivitncsa, who has been freamnlly quoted, inftrm 
immediately after the battle of the Hiudan they spoke with mud 
)t of the turn that afiairs had taken, repioached the Mul aromadaDs 
laving deceired them, and aeLined to doubt greatly that the Englisl 
BrtimeUt had rtally had an^ intention of interfering with tbtii eiste 
t numbe b of the Hindu Sipahia at this time dechired that, if the; 
i he sure their hvea would be s^ed, they would gjadly go back U 
BUTice of the Government , but the Muhammadans, on the contrary 
to assert that the king’s seruce was much better than that of th< 
lish, that the nanabs and rajahs would supply the bug with larg« 
IS, and that they must eventually conquer” If we now take a le 
lectiva view of the vanous circumstances which wre have been ahh 
icit dunog our 6\ tended inqmiies, we shall perceive huw e^cliisiielj 
emmadanare all the | ronmient points that attach to it A Muhammadai 
£, with pretended visions and assumed miraculous powers— a Mubam 
an King his dupe and his accomplice — a Muhammadan clanlestiD< 
issy to the Muhammadan powers ot Persia and Turkey resulting— 
amii adan prophecies as to the downfall of our power— Muhammadai 
as the successor of our own^the most cold-blooded murders by Muhani 
an assasBiiiB— a religious war for Muhammadan ascendancy — a Mubam. 
an pi ess unscni^oiisly abettmg— and Muhammadan Sq ibis initialmj 
nutmy Hinduism, I may say, is nowhere eitlier i efleoted or representfed 
be brought forward at nil, it is only m subservience to its evei-aggre&r 


neighbour 

le argunienis in lefei ence to a Muhammadan conspiracy are now closed 
not mean that many othelrs might not he drauced from the pri>< 
ngs before us, for I haie selected only those that apiicared to me th< 
^ommentp I would wish, however, before sittmg down, to quot< 
question and answer from Captain Martineau’s evidence “ Did ^o\. 
hear any of the Sipihis sptok complaininglv of the efforts of Englibl 
lonaries to convert natives to Chnstianify ? ” Answer — “ No, nevei 
ly life, I don’t think tney cared one bit about it ” 1 bdieve there is 
ifficer whose duties have given him much experience of the Sipih 
icter or any insight into his feelings and prejudices but wm readdj 
rm the conectnesi of this opinion Qhere is no dread of an oper 
ed missionary m India. It is not the nghtful convereion to Chns- 
tv that either bipihis or natives are alarmed at If it he done by the 
ts of persuasion, of Wchmg, or of example— the only me-ins b> 
U It can he done— It offends no caste prejudice, excites no fanatics 
Hifcion A candid, undisguised endeavour to followem to Chnsi 
never, tliat I am aware of, been viewed with the lightest sign o 
ipi-obation by any portion of the natives, and, were it more constotlj 
e thfiir eye^who ^n doubt that it would remove this pr^ent darls 
debasing error that Christianity is itself a caste, and ite only distm 

thisdegradmg ider 
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ind you deprive tbe seditious of tHpir most potent wea[)on of miscluef. 
<bnstiamt} , wlien seen m its own, pure light, has no terrors for the natives 
t IB only when kept m the sh^e thnt its name can be perverted to an 
nstniment of evil But 1 may, if I proceed farther, he trenching on 
luestions of State policy 1 beg, then, to tender my thanks to the Court 
or tbe patient hearing they have given me, and to Mr. Murphy, the 
nterpreter, for the able assistance he has, m that capaoity, afforded me on 
his and the other State trials His very high attainments as an Onenta] 
icholar have been most conspicuous In the fluency of viva voce examine 
itiQus, in the quick readiness with which all kinds of papeia, m different 
lands, have leen deciphered and read , and in the correctness and spirit 
)f the wntten translations of documents of no ordmary difficulty hia com 
)]ete knowledge both of Urdu and Persian has been thoroughly attested, 
The notes appended to many of these papers are valuable in themselves 
ind Bjeak more forcibly than I can do of Mr, Murphys very high profi 
nency as an interpreter I should be wanting, both to him and mysdf 
f I did not thus record my obligations to him 

Pdtdiko.— 'ITifi Court, on the evidence before them, ore of opinion thai 
the prisoner Muhammad Bahddur Sb^h, ex-King of Dehli, is gidty of al 
and every part of the charges preferred against him, 

M, Dawes, Lieut -Cobnel, President. 

DehK, 9ih March, 1858. F. J Haebiott, Major, 

Deputy Judge Advocate-General, 

Approved and conflrmed. 

N. Pesky, Major-General, 

Commanding Meerut Division 

Camp Sahdran, 2Lid Apid, 1858, 


COPY of a Letiee of the Cbief Couuissioker of the PakjIb fob 
WARD iKa to tbe Goveskor-Gekkral of Ikdia the Peooeedingb oi 
the Trial of the Ema of DeulL 


Fiom B Teuple, Esq , Secietary to Chief Commissioner of the Panjdb t 
G. F. Edmombtokb, Esq , Socretaiy to Government of India with th 
GovemoivGeneral 

L&hor, 29 April, 1858 

feiR,— I am now diiected to forward for suhmissioa to the Eight HonourabI 
the Governor-General, the proceedings* and papers in the trial c 


* See Parllamentniy Paper, No 162 of Session 1859, 
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[uHammad Baliddur Sliab, ex-King of Dehli. As a supplement to it 
K)ve, 1 am also to transmit translation of evidence of Ahsun ill 
h&D, late confidential physioian of the ex-Em", taken before tl 
scretary to the Chief Commissioner, it will be m the recollection of h 
ordship that the physician’s life was guaranteed on the condition of h 
iswering satisfactorily such questions as might be put to him 
2. The tnal was commenced on the 27th January, 1868, and wf 
nduded on the 9th of March, 1858. The prcceedings are very yolummou 
id have only recently been received from the General command] n 
irath division. The evidence relates not only to the specific cliargos o 
hioh the pnsoner was arraigned, but also to the origin and character < 
e outbre^, and it lays bare the policy of the king’s government an 
e internal economy of the rebel army dunng the siege of BehlC On tb 
hole, it IB deeply mteresting and mstmctivei whether viewed practically 
liti^ly, or historically. 

8. In brief terms, it may be said that the documonbary evidence con 
ises the system in which the general government was conducted , tb 
isingof loans, military arrangements , the communication with foieig 
aers and neighbounng chiefs, the passages m the native newspapei 
lating to the war between the Enghsh and the Persians There am alsi 
course, many papers of a iniacdlancous character The oral ovidonc 
sonhes the occurrences of the outbreak, and the sad circumstance 
nnected with the massacre of the Christians in the palace, it also thiow 
me light on the origin of the mutmy and the leMlion. The gonerr 
eot of the evidence, documentary and oral, is to present to the mind 
mderfully vivid picture of all that happened at Dehli dunng the evcntfi 
mths between the 12th May and 20th September, 1857 

The ppers referring to the system of the kin^s government exhib 
a remarUable manner the active personal shore which the king liimse 
)k in the conduct of affairs However wrongly he had assumed In 
aition, it must he admitted that his orders were not unworthy of th 
uation. He did make some effort to preserve order in the city, t 
sresa rapine and murder in the villages, to check malvcraation, to rcstiai 
3 excesses of the soldiery; but it is clear, from first to last, he wn 
able to establish an administration cither within or without the city 
the tracts nominally ruled by the king there was scarcely the semblanc 
authority; nor was there any protectum foi life or propeity. Inbu 
V coses did the king's agents succeed m collecting rci onue from th 
tricts. From its own records, the Mughul rule, while it lasted, seems t 
ve been a reigu of terror, and a ponod of intolerable anarchy to th 
>ple. Then the papers show the financial straits to which the king wa 
ven, and the numerous forced loans and other contilbutioiis exaotci 
m the moneyed classes in Dehli, The military papers do not matoi lall 
ddate the plan of the operations, but they show that the mutinouH arm 
B utterly insubordinate to the government it had set up, and that it 
(Upline was entirely relaxed. The papers comprising the corresxioiidenc 
jh other powers indicate the deputations deipatchecl by the King c 
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li to tlie SMh of Persia; Isat tli^ db not sliow aii actual connexion 
een tbese intngues and the Eengal mutinies. Whether, m the 
Qce of any proof, there is reason to infer such connexion will he cun- 
'led presently, lihe correspondence with Indian chiefs proves that the 
fs round Delhi were in subjection to the hing, but there is nothmg to 
V that any considerahle number of princes gave in their adhesion, nor 
any sovereign or powerful pnnee intrigued with the king The 
acta from the native newspapa-s at Dehll certainly breathe a hostile 
it to the Biitish, and abound with absurd stones of the succesBes of 
Ptrsiana m the war then waging, and their probable advance upon 
a 

The oral evidence goes far to show, that while the troops at Dehli 
1 prepaied for the outbreak, and the palace retainers were in some 
sure ready for mischief, yet the king himself and his counsellors had 
contemplated tahmg the lead iti so serious a movement Gonsequently, 
n the mutineers first ainved, the king's conduct was mo4 vacillatuig. 
a^ed them why they had come to him, for he had no means of 
ntaming them. They refilled that, unless he joined them, they could 
make head agunst the English. He immediately yielded, however, 
by his subsequent behaviour he identified himself with the cause of 
rebels, and made their acts his own As regards the massacre of forty^ 
B Ghribtians withui the palace walls, it is probable that the king 
iself was not a prime mover in that dreadful deed, and that, if left to 
own devices, he would not have had the pnsoners murdered. There is 
0 doubt that he could have saved them had he been so minded It is 
Le certain that he made no effort to do so, and, from his own subsequent 
ers, it 18 clear that he was a consenting party to the murder 
Upon all this evidence, the Court have found the pnaoner guilty of 
charges, which may be thus epitomised: 

1st Aiding and abetting the mutinies of the troops 
2nd Enoouiagms; and assisting divers persons to wage war against the 
British Government. 

3rd Assuming the sovereignty of Hindustan. 

4th. Causing and being accessory to the murdir of the Christians, 
loncumng m the justice of the verdict, and coiisideimg the prisoner to 
re been guilty of these grave felonies, the Chief Commissioner has to 
immend, that the sa<d prisoner diall be dealt with os a Mon, regard 
y being had to the guarantee of his life, which was granted to him at 
time of his capture. And the Chief Commissioner has arrived at the 
iberate opmion of the prisoner's guilt, after having carefully examined 
I evidence adduced at the trial, and after having tested it by ill the 
ormation which he has obtained since the commencement of the 
tbreak, and by his personal knowledge of the character both of the 
saner and of the Muhammadan population of Dehli 
r After the above brief analysis of the proceedings m this most re- 
rkable tnal, 1 am now to submit the Chief Commissioner's opinions on 
I real causes and origin of the mutiny and rebellion A right imder- 
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mding of ihis matter is of the last importance to Uie future stabili 
the empire 

8, In the first place, it is to be observed that the prisoner was n 
arged with any offenoe previous to the 11th May, 1857. "Whatever mi 
ve been the kin^s participation m the events subsequent to that dai 
thing has transpired on the trial, or on any other occasion, to show th 
was engaged in a previous conspiracy to excite a mutiny in the Beng 
nyt Indeed, it is Sir John Lawrence's very decided impression th 
Ls mutiny bad its origin in the army itself; that it is not attributable 
y external or any antecedent consmracy whatever, although it was ofte 
irds taken advantage of by disanected persons to compass their ov 
ds; and that its proximate cause was the cartridge affair, and nothii 
.e Sir John Lawience has exammed many hundreds of letters on th 
bject from natives, both soldieis and cmlians He has, moreovi 
aversed constantly on the matter with natives of all classes, and he 
lisfied that the general, and indeed almost the umversal, opinion m th 
rt of India is to the above effect. 

9 It may be true that discontented Sipdhis worked upon the minds 
nr less guileless comrades, and persuaded them that a sinister bi 
itematic attempt was about to be made on their cei emouial rehgion , ai 
it m many regiments the majority was muled by designing mdividuaJ 
t, as ab^y, the native army did really behevo that me uni\ei6 
xoduction of cartridues destructive of their casts was a matter only • 
le. They heard (and believed as they beard) that the measure hr 
m resolved on, and that some Sipdhis had 'been punished even by deat 
refusing to use the objeebonabie cartridges They thought, theretor 
it their only ohance of escape was to band together, to refuse il 
tridges, and to resist if force mould he attempted by the Government 
i tim incendiary fires at the different stations were mtended by tl 
■AhiA as a warning to tbeir of^cers and to thar Government of it 
ImgB which taken possession of the native army. Such truly wc 
3 onmn o£ the mutiny ; and this, I am to repeat, is the one circum^tauc 
ich nas forced itself upon the Chief Cummisaionei'B conviction in a 
it he has seen and heard. This is the <ine fact which stands oi 
iimnentiy in all tUe native letters which he has examined, m all tl 
temsnts of tbo natives whom he has cross-questioned, and in all tl 
iversationa between the natives themselves which have been reported b 
r spies in Dehli and elsewhere 

10 As against the above conclmaon, it might peibaps be urged th£ 
3 mutiny first broke out at Mirath, where the new cartridges had nev< 
30 used; and it is no doubt true that the men of the 3id Light Cavali 
i never been asked to use the new cartnclges, and were imiinsoned ft 
using ceitndges of the old description, and perfectly unobjectionabl 
t the Chief Commissioner has always understood that the cartndgi 
lioh these men did refuse happened to be enveloped in paper of a odloi 
ferent from tliat generally used before, and he behoves that this ui 
tunate ciroumstanoe would account for the bitter mistrust which w« 
yoL. V. 2 a. 
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excited in their imnds. Indeed, a dmilar circumstance produced 
same effect upon the 19th Native Infantry and other regiment! 
Bengal Any person conversant with native character can unders 
how easily such a thing might he mismterpreted by men whose imag 
tion and leelmgs had been wrought up to the belief that an attempt 
m contemplation to injure them m so vital a pomt as that of caste 
religion. Agam, it has been said that the Si^his after the mutiny ^ 
off some of these impiiie cartndges against our lojal troops during 
sie^e of Dehli , but it is very doubtful whether this really took place 
it did, however, still the men might have escaped the fancied polln 
by the lefraining from bitmg the cartridges, or they might have had 
caitridges remade m a manner which would obviate the supposed 
purity , or the cartridges might have been used only when the mutir 
were becoming desperate, as their final defeat drew near On the w] 
the Chief Commissioner considers that neither of the above argumeu 
at all sufficient to weaken a conclusion so strong upon other srounds. 

11. As an instance of the evidence which might be produced in fa 
of the above conclusions, I am to mention an important and mteres 
conversation which the Chief Commissioner and Bngadier Cei 
Chamberlain recen% held at Amhilah with a jdmadar of the 3rd Pa 
Native Infantry. This man, a Bbajpuria Bajput by caste, and a m 
of Biudustan, was at Ghdzipur on fiurlough when the mutiny broke 
he and his two brothers jmn^ an English mdigo planter, and dunng s 
months weie of great use to that gentleman on several occasion 
difficulty and disturbance He was on his way thence to rejoin 
legiment m the Panjdb when he met the Chief Commissioner's cam 
Amhdiah Though holding a certificate of his good conduct and ser 
at Ghazipur, be still, even at Ambalah, seemed doubtful of the recej 
he woula meet with He was reserved at first, and it was only duni 
lengthened eicamiuation that he by degrees described what he had h 
and seen In this conversation he affirmed that there was a general I 
among the Hmdnatfini Sipdhis that the destruction of their caste 
idigion ha,d been finally resolved on by the English. *'So strong 
tins belief” ho said, “that when I talked with the reUtions and fiiem 
Sipdhis, and endeavoured to combat their views, 1 ended in al 
believing that they were nght. Then, agam, when 1 talk to you and 
what you say, I see how foolish bu(^ ideas were.” He added that 
English officers little knew how strong this impression had become in 
native army , that more than five years ago the belief had existed, 
had nearly brought on an emeute , that the caravansarais for travellers 
the supply depots (sar&s and barddshtkhdnss) erected by G-ovemmon 
the Grand Trunk Bead were said to he devised with the object of 
stroyins castes, and that before long impure kinds of food wouk 
pieiiarea in them which the people would be forced to buy and eat 

12 Such WAS the prevalent belief m the native army before 
outbicak The first excitement, according to the Chief Gommissio 
belief, the first feeling of disailection, arose among the high caste Hin 
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ihinaiis, and Bajputs of botli infantry and tbe cavalry; this 
affection then <!pread to the Muhammadans of the same reomtents With 
tm also the feding was at fit at a desire to resist the infiingement oi 
jir caste and religion. Then, when they saw that the mutiny, which 
i now settled deep m the minds and hearts of the Hindu, might be 
oandeil into a political movement calculated to subset vo Musalrndn 
erests, they sedulously fanned the flame. But, while thus the Hindus 
i Muhammadans of the hne had umted to mutiny, the Chief Ooni- 
ssionei's impression is, that m the flrst instance the Hmdustdn] 
egular Gayaliy did not join in the combination While the legulai 
ny chiefly came from Oudh and the districts surroimdiiig it, tht 
egular troopers weie drawn from the districts within a circle of a 
ndred miles round Dehli They had, therefore, no personal connexioi 
th the line, and, except the mutual bond of religion, they had little oi 
thing in common even with the Muhammadans of the regular cavalry 
the many native letters which he examined at the outset of tb 
iturbances the Chief Commissioner foimd nothmg to implicate tin 
egulars, though the miscouduct of the lOtli Irregular Regiment a 
itish&hiA IB a grave exception to what has been said above m regard t< 
IS branch of the service. But, of course, when Dohli hod been seized b' 
e mutineers, and when rebellion spread to the very districts whonc 
e irregulars came, thou very many of them also joined the movemenl 
om tmit time the Muhamm^an soldiers and the Miuhommadan jtopulatio 
came more actively hostile than the Hindus. This, indeed, it is cas 
understand, fanaticism and ferocity being especioUy inculcated by th 
lets of their religion, 

13. But althou^ stones against the Bntish were fabneated and mrcii 
ndby persons with ulterior designs, although mdividual intrigues wer 
e withiu and without the army; though the Muhammadans ver 
x^uently breathed a spint of fanatic ferocity against the British, yet al 
eir influences could not could not have drawn our native army from it 
Legiance, if it had not been already penetrated ly that unfoitunate belu 
out the cartnd^es. Nor would such an ill-udimg have so speodil 
isen, nor would it have produced such a desperate disaffection, if th 
my had not been m an unsound and unsatisfactory state for some yeai 
LSt That this state of thin^ actually existed can now be ascertaino 
3m the natives thomselveB. At the time it would have bc^en extreme) 
fficult to discover as much from them, owing to thou extraordmar 
tioence on matters which they fear to reveal. It is only by attoutiv 
iservation, by study of their character and their conduct, and by tb 
illatmg of their casual remarks, that their real opinions an<l feelings o 
ich subjects con be discerned. It a ere needless to allude to the seven 
Luses which brought about this condition There is, however, on 
sential and original cause which cannot be too prominently mentionei 
3T too attentively considered This cause was, that the Sip&his wei 
abued with a sense of their own strength and of our weakness, and tbf 
ir system consequently placed m then way temptations which ei 
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juraged tAeni fo rerolt Thay were, as they themselves said m fheir 
ftn phrase, the right arm, the hands and feet of the Bntish Government. 
'hea strength consisted m their great numhers, in their unexampled 
ower of combination from their being one vast brotherhood, with 
ommon fatherland, language, religion, caste, and associations ; and their 
ossession of most of our magazines, many of our forts, and nil our 
reasunes, while our wea^css consisted m the paucity of Eiuopean troops, 
loreover, while the native regiments were kept up to their full strength, 
hile our already overgrown native army washemg giadiially increased, it 
D happened that we had not been so wei^ for many years past m 
luiopean troops as we were m 1857. Some regiments had been sub- 
racted from our complement during the Bussian war, two regiments 
, ere in Persia Those regiments we had were numerically weak , some 
orps had not received any fresh draughts for two years. These and all the 
ther weak points of our system were patent to a native army, huvinsc 
lany intelligent men in its ranks, emplo}ed promiscuously from Calcutta. 
1 Peshiwar, and consequently well acquainted with our military arrangc- 
lents. In short, it was a sense of overwhelming rawer acting upon men 
sasperated by a fancied wrong that led the Beng^ army to mutiny. In 
le face of this ^nd motive causa for the mutmy existing m the army, 
rhy need we lo& abroad for fureian causes ? 

14 The real causes of the outbreak having been discussed, I am now to 
dverfc to certain circumstances which are sometimes said to he oauses, 
ut which m the Chief Commissioner’s judgment were probably not so. 

15. In the drst place, with reference to conspiracies, which have been 
1 frequently adduced as proximate causes of the outbrealq I am to state 
lat, in the Chief Commissioner’s hehef, there was not any conspiracy in 
le army irrespective of the cartridge affmr, and no really oigaiiised 
mspiracy even m respect to that. The Sipdhis had corresponded in order 
) unite m refusing the cartridges , they bad probably engaged to stand 
y one another m resistance to the supposed oppression, and being a 
atermty with hopes, fears, prejudices, femings, all in common, they all 
dt that such an engagement would be acted up to by the whole body 
To doubt the course ot affairs at Mlrath precipitated the outbreak, and 
, IS vain to speculate as to what could have been designed if that 
iitbreak had been postponed But it seems certain l^t no regular nsmg 
ad up to that tune hka planned. A mass, of Sipdhi correspondence has 
een inspected, the common talk of the mutmeers m DwH has been 
sported, the records of the pnlace have been ransacked, and yet no trace 
f any such detailed plan has been found To show how httle the 
ouise to be followed had been pre-arranged at the tune of the Mirath 
utbreak, one or two sigmdcant circumstances may he cited The wcU- 
noan moonshee, Mohan LaJ, who was at D^li, stated that some men of 
le 3rd Li^t Cavalry told him that when the regiment broke out at 
fiiath they had scarcely left the cantonments when held a council 
F war as to what should be done next The general voice at first was for 
ikmg refuge m Bohilkhand, but one of the men pointed out that Dehli 
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I the proper place to make for. There, he said, were the magazme and 
treasury; there the strong fortifications , there a large city population , 
re the king for a fitting instrument , and there, above all, an important 
at mthout European troops. This account of what took place on that 
aaion was corroborated by minute and extensive inquines made by 
gadier-General Cfiiamberlnin after the fall of BehU Again, it is ascer- 
led from Mr Ford, Magistrate of Gurgdon, that a large party of the 
Cavalry troopers actually fied through Dehli onward to the Giirgdoii 
inct on the very next day after the outbreak, and that 10 men of this 
ty and 20 of the horses were seized by the niagistiate. At the same 
lo there is no doubt that the troops at Dehli were prepared for the 
urrence of an outbieak: at Mtrathi and were fully resolved to stand by 
ir comrades 

6. It was when the native army at large saw the immense success of 
I Mliath and Behlf mutineeis, and tho disasters of the British in the 
t instance, that they resolved to convert what had been a combination 
last supposed oppression into a struggle for empire and for a general 
itary domination The Sipdhls had the command of all the public 
asunes; no attempt was made to secure the treasure at out-stntions , 
temptation to plunder was too great for the virtue eveu of our best 
posed regiments , each corps acquired groat wealth as it mntmiefl , as 
iment after raiment fell away the power of resistance on the part of 
Government lessened , in short, so manifold \^ere the inducements, so 
tain the spread of infection, so powerful the efiect of example, that no 
n acquainted with India could fail to see that such a mutmy and 
elLion, unless trampled out at once, unless quenched m the blood of the 
iiers who first revoltedl» must extend everywhere like wild-fire 

7, EText I am to state that Sir Jolm Lawrence d<pes not believe that 
re was any mevious conspiracy, Muhammadan or other, extending ^rst 
ough the innuential dasses lu the country, and then to the native army, 
heie IK ere such a thmg, how comes it that no trace has been discovered 
this part of India, the very quaiter where any such conspiracy must 
n been hatched ? How can it reasonably bo explained, why none oi 
ISO who have adhered to our cause were aequamted with such a con- 
cBoy? The number of those who were with us m Hindustan may 
re been small, as compared with the number of those who were against 
t but still the number of our adherents was considerable Of these, 
ny remained true m us under all trials , others again died fighting on 

side, yet not onie of these has ever been able to speak cf any general 
tspiracy previous to the outbreak Again, none of the mutiueers and 
lefs who paid for their guilt the forfeit of their lives ever confessed in 
lir last momenta a knowiedse of any such consiaracy, though they 
BW that any revdkitions on this subject would have paved them from 
Lth. Agiam, many papers of various kinds have come to hand, revealini 
portapt secrets, im;^icatiiig many persons, jeopardising many lives, yel 
all these there has been no allusion to such a conspimoy In all hif 
[uines the Chief Commissioner, never beard a word from a native 
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ithf nor seen anything !n any native document, that could convey even 
impmssion that any general plot had existed. 

8 Furthermore, the Chief OommiBsioner considers that the conduct of 
people generally negatives the supposition of a general conspiracy If 
people had conspired with the army, why was not the first outbreak 
nediately fdlowed by a general insurrection ? If there was concert and 
meditation, then, why did not the population obey the first signals of 
olt, sudi remarkable and encouraging signals as they were ? Why did 
dL Hindustan rebel directly that Dehli had fallen to the mutineers, 
en the English there had been massacred, when the tioops bad raised 
bad characters of the city, and with their aid had seized the treasure, 
gazines, and fortidcations ; when the king’s sons, courtiers, and re- 
lers had joined, and when the king himself bad consented to head the 
vement? Why had not the population every wheie taken advantage 
nediatdy of our weakness? Our power m a Isxge portion of Hmdostan was 
iporanly paralysed Our means were small, and those means we had 
re BO as not to be capable of being at once brought to bear 
linst the insurgents And the Mirath force did nothing The fact is, 
kt at first our enemies were not prepared to profit by such unforeseen and 
mendouB events It was not till afterwards that the Muhammadans of 
ndustan perceived that the rfrestabli^ment of the throne of Dehli, 
i gradual nsmg ot the Muhammadan population, and the losses of the 
itiah at so mauy stations, presented an opportunity when they might 
m strike for empire with some prospect of success. The fact that 
erwards in many distncts the people threw off or ignored our authority, 
d tbit many mmviduals, and some classes openly lose against us, will 
no means prove a preconcerted conspiracy, but, on the contrary, will 
mit of much explanation. In no case did popular tumult prec^e the 
htary outbrec^, but, invariably where it occurred at all, it ensued upon 
mutmy, like cause following effect. The population generally were 
BBive at first. Then, as it appeared that the Bntuh were being swept 
tbe face of the land, every village began to follow its own course In 
1 st distncts there was, of oottrse, more or less misconduct. But through 
e whole tune the people, even m the worst distncts, never embanassed 
half as much as they would have done bad they been rebels at heart 
urge masses of people were coerced by the mutineers into insurrection, it 
mrreciion it could be called; where, again, the mutmeers were beaten 
d expelled, the country rapidly settled down to peace and order, 
herever our officers were able to bold their own, the people remained 
loUy or partially tranquil, when British rule ceased, utter disorder 
cessanly lolbwed Ana certamly the common belief m Hindustan was 
at the British dommian had b^n extinguished. Furthermore, it is to 
remembered that m India, as indeed m almost every other country, 
ere exists a discontented class ready for any change, in the hope of its 
ipcQving then condition. Moreover, m India especially, there ore tribes 
' nature predatory, who before our rule subsisted on plunder and rapine 
lese were subdud more than half a century ago by our arms and our 
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. But the oharacteristics of those people survive in their descendants, 
existing generation cling to the premtory traditions of their fore- 
s They long for a return of the days of misrule— the good old 
when those might take who had the power, and those might keep 
!Ould Most of them had indeed never seen a shot f red, and, living 
the shadow of a strong Government, had become imwarhke. But, 
our power became echpsed and our prestige dimmed, the old mstmct, 
nate love of plunder revived, and the strong began to prey upon the 
Then, again, a considerable section of the people, and especially 
uhammadans, are fonatioal This fanatKusm, loosed from the bands m 
. century, became a powerful engine against us. Whatever may be 
tnnsio merits of our rule, the people ot India can never forget that 
e an alien race, m respect of colour, religion, habits, s^pathies , 
we, on the other hand, practically forgetting this, and wrapping 
ves up m our pnde, self-reliance, and feeling of superiority, neglect 
ost ordinaiy precautions for our own security, and throw off even 
ightest restraints on our freedom of action, though our very safety 
lepend upon such precautions. 

The preceding observahons convey, in the Chief Commissioner's 
lent, a fair idea of the condition of the people after the outbreak in 
)ehli temtorv, the Dudb, of the Ganges and the Jamnah, and 
kliand In Oudh, however, the case was different , there the popn- 
had been long inured to danger and warfare; their martini pnde had 
catered by constant success in resistance to their own rulers, and by 
ist numbers employed m foreign mihtary service under the Bntisli. 
had always livm from ciyiI restraint, and they had never felt 
eight of onr military power. After the province was annexed, we 
ot at all a strong military position. We were vutaally attempting 
id the province by troops drawn from itself, we had but one 
lean regiment, and some European artillery, while we had upwards 
000 indigenous troops, and while we had no European troops teady 
nd m adjacent provinces Yet, notwithstanding all this, we did, 
acting with the best mtentions, carry out some measures which had 
feet of imtating vanous influential classes As a counterpoise to 
iisaffection, we might have produced contentment and loyalty among 
classes, but our tenure of dominion had been too short to effect this 
the outbreak burst upon us When the influential classes, whom 
ilioy bad provoked, found that the native army were niie for revolt, 
bdded fuel to a rising fire ; and, when the cnsis arrived, mutiny was 
liately followed by insurrection Had we been able at once to march 
eon or other reliable troops into Oudh in sufficient numbers, we might 
then have beaten down opposition But this we could not do , and 
months passed away During that interval our enemies consolidated 
power, and even those most fnendly to our rule were, from sheer 
ity, driven to swell the ranks of our opponents 
It may be that the Supreme G-ovemment have received information 
3ther parts of India, hut the foregoing conclusions regaidmg the 
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absence of any consinracy, and the general conduct of tbe peopb 
based npcn Sir John Lawrence’s knowledge and expenonce ol 
countnes from the Jamnah to the holders of Afghanistan, a tract c 
100,000 square mileB, with a population of 80,000,000, and compnsii 
very centie and focus of rubelUon, the place of all others where s 
conspiracy, if it had existed at all, womd have been most likely 
discovered 

21 It will he seen that m the Deputy Judge Advocate Gei 
summing up at the tiial much stress is laid on the overtures made 1 
kmg to the Shah of PersiB , hut, as already remarked, nothing was e 
at the trial to show that these referred to a revolt either ot the 1 
army or the people of Hmduatan. The physician Ahaan Ullah de 
that these cummumcationB were indeed treasonable; that the kin 
dissatisfied chiefiy because he was not allowed to set aside his 
son m the succession to tbe title, and that he had an idea of obf 
help from Persia and fiom Oudh, to which latter Court also h 
patted an emissary , but the physician adds, that although the siibi 
of the British Government was mentioned in these despatches, yet a 
of the Sipdhi army was never referred to as a means of accomplishit 
During the Persian war there is reason to know that mtn^s were 
on between the Courts of Persia and Dehli , but it were hardly reas 
to suppose that if the Bhah hod really mteuded to give the Kmg oj 
any aid, or had even believed that a violent attempt would be ir 
subvert the Biitish power lu India, he would have made peace with 
at the cntical time of our fortunes, thereby releasing, for the sue 
India, the troops which would otheiwiae be locked up in Persia 
if the Shah h^ really been cognisant of such an attempt, would 
have sent his emissaries to Peshaw^ar and into the Ponjdb ? Had 1 
thiBp some s^s of mtnuue would have certainly been perceptil 
none whatever were discovered, m fact, all that we have learnt re 
the intngues of the kmg and his party show that that he did not 
any conspiiacy or combination in India itself, but rather to fore 
from beyond the frontier, fiom Persia or from Bussia Indeed, the 
developid are generally so absurd as to show that these mtri^u 
destitute of any reasonable plan, and were conceived by persons in 
measure ignorant of the subject 

22. Tbe Chief Commissioner’s opinions and conclusions on t 
portant subject have now been stated without reserve The 
expenence ot Hmduston during 1867 must ever be applicable to i 
provinces of the empire, it should command attention in the 
especially. The Chief Commissioner lias every reason to speak wc 
Paiij&bl troops, and indeed it would be difficult to praise too higi 
services during the present war , they have resisted sore temptati 
undergone severe trials. Nevertheless, there was a time when i\ 
doubliul what course they would ultimately adopt, and the Chi 
miBsiouer fully believes that, had we failed to take Dehli last 
even their fideUty would not have remained proof against the bad 
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them. At that juncture the Chief Commissioner himself could not 
pprehending the day when, besides the British soldiers, there would 
non on our side That such a day did not amye is due only, in the 
2lommi8Bioner's eyes, to the mfimte mercy of the Almighty l^e 
iunes and calamities which we experienced in Afghanistan m 1842 
enewed and surpassed in Hindustan during 1857 The issue has 
ess disastiouB, because in the last instance the country was less 
the people less formidable, and our resources less distant, but, 
all, because the Alm^hty Disposer of Events, though apparently 
Lined to humble, had not resolved to destroy ua Many thou^tful 
..perienced men now m India believe that we have been extricated 
Lestruction only by a senes of miracles. It is no exaggeration to 
that in many instances the mutineer acted as if a curse rested on 
anse Had a single leader of ability risen amongst them, nay, had 
ollowed any other course but the infatuated course which they 
Ly did pursue in many instances, we must have been lost beyond 
ption , Wt such a destruction was not decreed ; it was a struggle 
m Christianity and civilisation on the one side and barbarism and 
smsm on the other That we escaped from destruction, and even 
ed success, can he accounted fur in no other way than by attributing 

0 the operation of the Divine Will And now, having been preserved 
evidence thus far victonons, it urgently behoves us to strive to gam 
it understanilmg of the real circumstances which brought on this 

If we can but acquire this, then there is hope that we may profit 
mowledge of the past, and in future avoid those errors which had 
igh led to our rum 

In conclusion, I am to submit the Chief Commissioner’s recom^ 
ition in regard to the future dismal of the prisoner Muhammad 
lar Shah, ex-King of Dehli The Chief Commissioner suggests, then, 
he said pnsouei be transported beyond the seas as a felon, and be 
n some island or settlement, where he will be entirely isolated from 
ther HuhammadanB As regards the prisoner's wife, Zinat-Mahal, 
is son, Jaw&n Bokht, no charges having been exhibited against them, 
he latter being only 17 years of age, but they both having been 
it at Dehli, the Chief CommiKSioner suggests that they be allowed the 

1 of accompanying the prisoner to his place of transportation; and 
m the event of their dechmt^ to do so, they he confined as State 
lers somewhere in the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency 

While forwardmg these proceedings, I am to state that the Chief 
iisBioner commends to the favourable consideration of the Supreme 
Timent the able exertions of Major J. P Harriott, of drd Light 
ry, the Deputy Judge Advocate General, m conducting this pro- 
id tnal The Chief Commissioner also desires to bring to notice the 
ble services of Mr James Murphy, Collector of Customs, who acted 
terpreter to the Court This gentleman, unaided hy any munshi, 
lated all the numerous and dilBcult documents adduced at the tnal ; 
30 read the originals before the Court, and conducted the examination 
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of the native witneRses. The trauslattons arc heheved to he exceet 
faithful , and the oircumstonce that he was able to dispense with 
assistance in the work ensured seciecy find other adyaiitoges, and e** 
his eminent attainments as an Urdu and Persian scholar. The 
Commissioner, 1 am to add, contemplates shortly proposing some rew 
behalf of this mentonons ofhcer. 

I have, &c. 

(aignoil) 11 Temi 

(I’rue copy ) 

(signed) J. W, Kayp, 

Secretaiy m the Political and Secret Departr 


Printed by Ballakitni!, Hansos ** Go. 
Edinburgh «&• London 
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